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< Be tbine, Britannia, thine the noble aim, 
To li^e through long futuritj of fame ! 
To gain the wreaths that peaceful Arts bestow, 
Power's proudest immortalitj below ! 
In Time B decay, ere England's empire dies. 
To leare her constellation in the skies ; 
Eclipse the glory of the world combined, 
And lesFO a fifth ob£at bpocb to mankind/' 
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PREFACE. 



7^ circumstancet tohich led to the preparation of this volume wiU heU 
explain the views with which it it now iubmitted to the public* 



TAe Author having been long convinced that the prindple qf i 
intervention on the part of Government^ however sound in Commerce^ 
has limits in respect to the Fine Arts, and to Public Education^ carried 
b^nd which it becomes a serious evil^ naturally feli a deep interest 
VI the proceedings of the Committee appointed by the House qf 
Commons^ on the motion of Mr, Ewarty " to enquire into the best 
means of extending a knowledge of the Arts and of the principles rf 
Design among the people of this country ; and also into the constitution, 
management^ and effects of Institutions connected with the Arts,"^ And 
wheny at the close of the session qft836f he received the Report of that 
Committee f he was led to draw up some remarks upon itj with a view 
to their immediate publication, in the shape <^a pamphlet. The perusal 
of that Report also induced him to take an active part (in conjunction 
with an esteemed friend) in thefr)rmation of the Society called the 
** Art'XJmon^^ for the purposes and nearly on the plan therein 
recommended. 

This and other engagements prevented the immediate completion 
of his task in a manner satisfactory to himself and to the demands of 
the subfect, and, during theuvacation qf last year, he was led so to 
enlarge his plan that the pamphlet (part of which had been already 
printed) almost imperceptibly grew into a volume. But so little had 
been done in the interval either by the Oovemment or by Parliament, 
in connexion with the subjects here treated of, that the delay has rendered 
very slight alterations necessary even in the portion Jirst written; and 
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these are noticed in the concluding chapter, which contains a brief 
review of the whole subject. 

In attempting to give a general, hut — to the measure of the writer's 
ability—^ conscientious survey of the state and prospects of the 
Plastic Arts in England, the subject has naturally divided itself 
into two parts, perfectly distinct •* the one, the actual or internal state 
of the Arts— first, in their practice, and next, in their appreciation ; — 
the other, the administrative or external economy of the Arts; the 
means of promoting the knowledge of them, as well for appreciation 
as for practice; and including the 'fnany public questions connected 
therewith, as Copyright — Museums — Academies — Public Works; in 
a word, the Education of the People, so far as the Arts of Design 
are capable of promoting it. It is to this latter branch of the suhfeci 
that the present volume is confined. 

That the writer has overcome the many difficulties connected with these 
topics, he dare not hope; but he trusts he may have done something 
towards removing the obstructions which have hitherto stood in the way 
of their fair estimation. He will only add, that as this work treats but 
of Painting, Sculpture, and Architecture, he has retained the term 
Fine Arts on his title-page only in compliance with common usage 
Elsewhere he has most frequently employed the more precise and 
accurate terms qf Plastic Arts and Arts of Desigu. 



WiLLESDEN> Middlesex 3 
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CHAPTER I. 

REPORT OF THE COMMONS^ COMMITTEE OK ARTS AKD MAKU- 
FACTURES — PRELIMINARY REMARKS ON THE STATE OF ART 
AND PATRONAGE IN ENGLAND. 



<' Les Arts concourent aeclairer une nation, et a augmenter la pros- 
p6rit^ g^n^rale, en contribuant an bonheor de cbaqne individn, par leur 

influence marqa^ sur la vie civile; mais nuUe part on n'en a fait 

une branche de l'education publique pour adoucir par ces arts lea 
mceurs du peuple." — Heyne. 

<' National encouragement of tbe Fine Arts sbould in all cases be 
spirited, — generous, — impartial ; and sbould not be subjected either, to the 
caprices of power, to tbe varying humour of the transient depositories of 
the public confidence, or to the Inconstant and ever mutable gusts of 
popular frenzy."— Dr. J. R. Scott. 

*'». But the interposition of govern aient should not extend 

f to interference ; it should aim at the developement and extension of art, 

but it should neither control its action, nor force its cultivation."— 'Select 
Committee of the Commons, 1836. 



ADMINISTRATIVE ECONOMY 



THE FINE ARTS IN ENGLAND. 



CHAPTER I. 

REPORT OF THE COMMONS* COMMITTEE ON ARTS AND MANUr 
FACTURES — PRELIMINARY REMARKS ON THE STATE OF ART 
AND PATRONAGE IN ENGLAND. 

The relations of the arts ofdesign, Painting, Sculpture, 
and Architecture with the State, as instruments of National 
Education, and as means of public enjoyment and mag- 
nificence, open up a wide field of enquiry which has 
been less explored in England than, perhaps, in any other 
civiUzed country of the ancient or modern world. 

But of late there have been several indications of an 
aroused attention to this subject. Associations have 
been formed for the attainment of objects more or less 
closely connected with it. Repeated allusions have 
been made to it in parliamentary discussions, and com- 
mittees have been appointed to enquire into the state of 
the arts and of artistic institutions amongst us. A 
central School of Design has been estaWished by the 
Government, and facilities have been afforded for more 
free public access to our national monuments and public 
buildings. 
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And^ in truth, every step which has been taken in 
any one of these several proceedings, has supplied 
ample evidence to show how necessary it was that the 
public interest in the progress of Art, and most of all in 
the duties of Government in relation thereto, should be 
aroused ; andiias shown also how very much remains 
to be done before the rank of England, in this respect, 
will be worthy of the proud position which, in so many 
others^ she holds among the nations. 

This rank is truly determined, not so much by the 
possession of distinguished professors in one or more 
of their branches, as by that far better criterion — the 
degree in which the humanising influence of the arts is 
seen to prevade the population at large, aiding in the 
development of their best feelings, in the cultivation of 
their minds^ and in the nurture of their public as well 
as private virtues. History has proofs enough, that 
where less than this is the general aim and purpose to 
which the plastic arts are usually applied, there may 
be indeed be-gilded and be-titled artisans, greatly 
applauded by those whom they amuse, but there can be 
no ARTISTS able, through successive ages, to assert their 
places among the wisest and worthiest of the teachers 
of mankind. 

The Committee appointed ^'to inquire into the best 

means of extending a knowledge of the Arts, and of the 

principles of design among the people (especially the 

manufacturing population) of the country ; and also to 

inquire into the constitution, management, and effects 

of institutions connected with the Arts,'' commence 

SeMion their Report by acknowledging, as an "inference they 

Pari. Paper are obliged to draw from the testimony they have 

No. 568, received; that, from the highest branches of poetical 

design down to the lowest connexion between design 

and manufactures, the Arts have received little encou- 

ibid. ragement in this country;" and again, that'* in many 
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despotic countries far more development has been given 
to genius, and greater encouragement to industry, by a 
more liberal diffusion of the enlightening influence of 
the Arts/' 

With particular reference to manufacturing industry, 
the Committee further state that the viritnesses ** fre- 
quently, if not uniformly, felt themselves compelled to ^^w. p. iv 
draw a comparison more favorable (in the matter of 
design) to our foreign rivals, and especially to the , 
French, than could have been desired either by them- ' 
selves or by the Committee." 

After expressing their anxiety "to investigate the ^^* 
pervading cause which seemed to justify this conclu- 
sion,'' the Committee proceed : ^^ It appears that the 
great advantage which foreign manufacturing-artists 
possess over those of Great Britain, consists in the 
greater extension of art throughout the mass of society 
abroad. Art is comparatively dear in England. In 
France it is cheap, because it is generally diffused. In 
England a wealthy manufacturer has no difficulty in 
procuring superior designs. Our affluent silversmiths 
have called to their aid the genius of Flaxman and of 
Stothard; but the manufacturer of cheap plate and of 
inferior jewellery cannot procure designs equal to those 
of France, without incurring expense disproportioned 
to the value of the article on which his labour is 
employed.'' 

In following the Committee into the more important 
of the details here given, with the view of exhibiting the 
general results of their enquiries, it will be expedient, 
for the sake of brevity and clearness, to depart some- 
what from the arrangement adopted in their Report 

I think the subjects treated of may be naturally 
arranged under these three principal heads : 

First, the means of elementary instruction in the 
principles of design, more especially with regard to the 
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manufacturing population. Under this head will be 
comprised 

1. The connexion of the elementary principles of 

art with ordinary education. 

2. The formation of specific Schools of Design. 

3. Mechanics^ Institutions, and the like. 

4. Elementary Books ok Art. 

Second, the means of extending the love of art, in its 
highest departments, and of cultivating and refining the 
public taste; and this will comprise, 

1. The connexion of the plastic arts, or of the 

principles of taste in relation to them, with 
superior education, — as in the Universities 
and higher schools. 

2. Public Galleries and Museums. 

3. Voluntary Associations for the encouragement 

of Art. 

Third, the legal protection of artistic property, and 
the rewards and distinctions of successful exertion in 
the Arts; comprising, 

1. The bearing of certain Fiscal Duties on the 

Fine Arts. 

2. The protection of artistic Copyright. 

3. The constitution of Academies. 

4. Competitions for Public Works. 

All these subjects receive more or Less illustration in 
the Report we are considering. I proceed to state its 
substance, under each head, before making any comment 
on the specific measures recommended by the Committee. 

1. Of eie- *'The want of instruction,*' proceeds the Report, 
struction in " experienced by our workmen in the Arts is strongly 
*^« PJ'DJ*- adverted to by many witnesses. This deficiency is said 
sign ;— its to be particularly manifest in that branch of our industiy 
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which is commonly called the fancy trade; more espe- connexion 
cially in the silk trade; and most of all, probably, in the naryeduca- 
ribbon manufacture ^'^"* 

''This ik^anty supply of instruction is the more to be 
lamented, because it appears that there exists among 
the enterprising and laborious classes of our country an 
earnest desire for information in the Arts. To this fact, 
Mr. Howell, one of the factory inspectors, has borne 
ample testimony. Mr. Morrison, a member of the House 
of Commons, has given evidence to the same effect. 

'' It appears to the Committee most desirable, with a instraction 
view to extend a love and knowledge of art among the ^ ^ ***" 
people, that the principles of design should form a principles 
portion of any permanent system of national eouca- ^^^Mform 
TiON. Such elementary instruction should be based P»rt of any 
on an extension of the knowledge of form, by the ^stenTof 
adoption of a bold style of geometrical and outline- ^Jf^t'J^n 
drawing, such as is practised in the national schools of 
Bavaria. 

''Much importance has justly been attributed to the schoob of 
Schools of Design so generally diffused throughout ^®**8" *" 
France. These schools (in number about 80) are super- 
intended by the Government 

" According to the evidence of a distinguished fo- 
reigner, Dr.Waagen, the intelligent administration of 
Prussia has felt the necessity of paying great attention 
to the instruction of the Prussian manufacturers in art. 

In Bavaria there are thirty-three schools of 

design. Outline-drawing, to a considerable extent, 
forms an element in the system of national education. 

" His Majesty's Government has this year, for the England, 
first time, proposed a vote in the Estimates for the 
establishment of a Normal School of design. 

" It appears to the Committee that, in the formation 
of such an institution^ not mere theoretical instruction 
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only, but the more direct application of the Arts to 
manufactures ought to be deemed an essential element.''^ 
In this respect local schools^ where the Arts reside as 
it were with the manufacture to which they are devoted, 
appear to possess many practical advantages. In such 
situations it is probable the Arts will eventually strike 
root and vegetate with vigour. But if a mere central 
system be adopted, the inventive power of the artist 
ought equally to be brought to bear on the special 
manufacture, which he is destined thereafter to pursue. 
• • . Unless the Arts and Manufactures be prac- 
tically combined, the unsuccessful aspirants after the 
higher branches of the Arts will be infinitely multiplied^ 
and the deficiency of manufacturing artists will not be 
supplied. 

^^ Perhaps the Government would most judiciously 
interpose, not only by creating a Normal School, but 
by applying to local institutions the species of assistance 
now extended to the building of School-houses. 

Books on '^ In our own country, manufacturing artists have 

^'T] ^1 been greatly indebted to such institutions as the Board 

of Trustees in Edinburgh and the Royal Society in 

Dublin In England, the more matured 

Mechanics' Institutions have disseminated much 
valuable instruction in the Arts. The Reports of the 
Mechanics' Institutes of Glasgow, Manchester, and 
Coventry indicate, in the present year, the awakened 
attention of the inhabitants of those great towns to the 
importance of education in design. 

Mechanics* '' Among the advantages possessed by the manufac- 
tioiw^'&c. ^w"Dg artists of foreign countries, the attention of your 

* <* This principle is judiciously adopted in the Gewerb Institute at 
Berlin; in which, after one year of general instruction in Art, the pupil 
selects a hranch of manufacture as his trade, and passes two years in the 
practical application of art thereto/'-^Br. Waagen's Evidence, Sess. 1835> 
pp. 4 «&: 66, 
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Committee has been directed to the Books on Art, 
published by the Oovemments for the instruction of 
their workmen. Among these, the works issued by 
M. Beuth, Director of the Gewerb Institut at 
Berlin^ particularly deserve to be mentioned. • ' . . . 
The chief excellence of these works seems to consist in 
their general correctness and classical purity of taste. 

" It is gratifying to observe, that British capital and — i" Eng- 
intelligence, unaided by the Government, have been 
turned in the same direction. Cheap publications 
upon Art are studied with interest by our workmen. 

'^ But though cheap publications are thus circulated 
by individual enterprise, there are works, such as those 
issued by the Government of Prussia, which probably 
require too great labour of design, and are too expensive 
of execution to be profitably undertaken by indivi- 
duals." 

We come now to our second division of the subject- 2- Means of 
matter of the Report — ^the means of extending the the love of 
love of art, and of cultivating and refining the public ^ulvaUn^^ 

taste. and refining 

' As evidence that, even in superior education, the Fine taste : 
Arts do not as yet receive their fair share of attention, pi^t^ !„ 
the Committee "notice, with regret, the neglect of any ^?""®^**;" 

, . . • 1 1 • i» A With bigber 

general mstruction, even m the history of Art, at our education. 
Universities and public schools; an omission noticed 
long ago by Mr. Burke, and obvious to every reflecting 
mind. 

"In nothing have foreign countries possessed a Public Gal- 
greater advantage over Great Britain than in their Museums 
numerous Public Galleries devoted to the Arts, ^f ^^*- 
and open gratuitously to the people. The larger towns 
of France are generally adorned by such institutions. 
In this country we can scarcely boast of any. Our 

2 
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exhibitions (where they exist) ai*e usually periodicaU 
A fee is demanded for admission, and only modem 
works are exhibited. From such exhibitions the poor 
are necessarily excluded. Even those who can afford 
to pay seldom enjoy the advantage of contemplating 
perfect specimens of beauty or of imbibing the pure 

principles of Art • • 

t " It appears, that among our workmen, a great desire 

exists for such public exhibitions. Wherever it be 
possible, they should be accessible after working-hours, 
and admission should be gratuitous and general. A 
small obstruction is frequently a virtual prohibition. 
The vexatious fees exacted at Westminster Abbey, 
St. Paul's, and other public buildings, are discreditable 
to the nation. 

"^'^Toiun"* "Among exhibitions connected with the encourage- 

tary Asso- ment of Art, the attention of your Committee has been 

the Encou- Galled to the institutions established in Germany, under 

lagementof ^jjg name of Kunstvereine, (Art-Unionst) and now be- 
theArts. . i . , • mi • • /• 

commg prevalent in this country, i nese associations for 
the purchase of pictures to be distributed by lot, form one 
I of the many instances in the present age of the advan- 

tages of combination. The smallness of the contribution 
required brings together a large mass of subscribers, 
many of whom, without such a system of association, 
would never have become patrons of the Arts. 



i 



tion^^' '^^^ *^®^ division in the arrangement we have adopted 
rewards of treats of the Legal Protection of artistic property, 
and the rewards of successful labour. 

dutiei "''^^® ^^f'' ®^y ^^^ Committee, "both generally 

and in so far as they are connected with manufactures, 
have shared the common suffering under the baneful 
influence of fiscal duties. The Excise laws, in their 
restrictions on the manufacture and the form of bricks, 
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have obstructed the exercise of art in that material. 
The window duty acts injuriously on the proportion 
and beauty of our buildings. The paper duty has been 
extensively detrimental in its effects oii periodical 
pubUcations on the arts, on the use of drawing-paper, 
on the employment of cards in the Jacquard loom, 
and in its oppressive application to the whole trade of 
paper^staining. The glass duties have fettered the 
Arts in their endeavours to restore painting on glass, 
. • . • and have restricted the adoption of engrav- 
ings as ornaments in dwelUng-houses. The lower cost 
of glass in France has encouraged a much more extended 
use of engravings in private residences. 

''The difficult and delicate question of Copyright Copyright, 
has already engaged the attention of the House; and 
numerous complaints of want of protection for their 
designs have been laid before the Committee by artists Compiaintii 
and manufacturers. Mr* Smith, an eminent manu- ^^f »^'^ 

' and Manu- 

facturer of Sheffield, states, that the piracy of his factarer^. 

designs will compel him altogether to abandon design- 
ing as connected with his trade. A similar or corroborative 
statement is made by architectural sculptors, modellers, 
manufacturing artists, and artists generally. Mr. 
Martin has been seriously injured by the piracy of his 
works; and Mr. Papworth attributes to the want of 
protection for inventions, the absence of original matter 
in tablets, vases, and foUages; of which, in England, we 
possess few specimens, and perhaps none worthy of 
observation. 

" It is well known that a short period of copyright Inanfficient 
is extended to printed cotton patterns. A doubtful p^^tata- 
protecdon has also been afforded to the Arts by the tutabie pro- 
statutes 38 Geo. III., c. 71; and 64 Geo. III. c. 66. asGeoiiii. 
The copyright given by these statutes extends to JJq^q, m. 
metallic figures of men amd animals, to figures combined 6«. 
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of the two, and to what is somewhat loosely styled, 
' matter of invention in sculpture/ Metallic foliages, 
arabesques, vases, candelabra, and similar works, are 
Remedy unprotected by thera. Whatever be the legal latitude 
StotutS*** of these Acts, the expensiveness of a remedy through 
bothuncer- the courts of law or equity is a virtual bar to invention, 
expensiye. and almost affords impunity to piracy in art. 
Necessity ''The most obvious principle of any measure enacted 
nnd\^^- for the protection of invention, appears to be the 
ibie tribu- constitution of a Cheap and Accessible Tribonal. 
„ ' The French have long possessed a prompt and econo- 

Canseii des mical Court of Judgment for cases of this kind ; • . . 
^T^'how composed of master-manufacturers and of workmen, 
constituted, empowered to decide on priority of invention or design, 
as well as on many other subjects connected with 
manufactures. 
Registra- ** In addition to cheapness, the greatest promptitude 
of decision is another obvious element in the constitution 
of such a tribunal. For this and for other reasons a 
SYSTEM OF REGISTRATION appears to be indispen- 
sable. 
Varioasdu- ''Another element in the consideration of this subject 
Copyriffbt ^® *^® varying duration of protection to different 
inventions in manufactures. 

"The Committee consider the elaboration of any 
comprehensive measure for the protection of design in 
manufactures to be well worthy of the serious attention 
of the Government 

Academies. " The Committee have naturally been led to enquire 
into the constitution and nmnagement of those institu- 
tions, which have prevailed in Europe for the last 
two hundred yeare under the name of Academies. 
Academies appear to have been originally designed to 
prevent or to retard the supposed decline of elevated 
Art. Political economists have denied the advantages 
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of such institutions, and artists themselves, of later 

years, have more than douhted them 

Many concur in the opinion, that academies ought 
properly to be schools only, wherein such instruction 
may be given as is not attainable in the studio of a 
private master. When academies go beyond this, their ^ 
proper province, they degenerate into mannerism and j 
fetter genius; and when they assume too exclusive and j 
oligar(5hial a character, they damp the moral inde- 
pendence of the artist and narrow the proper basis of 
all intellectual excellence — mental freedom. 

. . . . "Our own Royal Academy, . . The Royal 
as it now stands, is not a public national institution, . ^™^' 
like the French academy, since it lives by exhibition, i 
and takes money at the door. Yet it possesses many 
of the privileges of a public body, without bearing the 
direct burthen of public responsibility. 

"The artists, examined by the Committee, frequently 
concur in admitting the eminence of the present and of 
former members of the Royal Academy; but they com- Charges 
plain of the exclusive nature of its rules, of the limitation "**'°* * * 
of its numbers, and of the principle of self-election 

which pervades it Of the privileges Its defence. 

objected to, some have been denied to be exclusive; 
others have been claimed by the Academy as essential 
to the nature of such an institution. 

"Theexclusionof Engravers from the highest rank state of 
in the Academy, has often called forth the animadver- and ciaUns 
sionsof foreign artists. In the French Academy, °^ Engrav- 
engravers are admitted into the highest class of members; 
so they are in Milan, Venice, Florence, and Rome. In 
England, their rise is limited to the class of associates. 
This mark of depreciation drove such eminent men as 
WooUett, Strange, and Sharpe, far from the Academy. 
Such a distinction seems the more extraordinary, because 
British engraving has attained a high degree of excel- 
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lence: foreigners send pupils hither for education; and 

the works of British engrarers are diffused and admired 

throughout the continent. 

Occupation "The plan annexed to the evidence of Mn Wilkins 

SonaTa^" will explain that fully one half of the new National 

lery. Gallbrt has been given up to the Royal Academy. 

Against this apportionment of the national building, a 

I large nuoiber of artists have remonstrated; and two 

^ bodies of painters have petitioned the House of Commons 

• on the subject. They declare their inability to compete 

with an institution so favoured at the public expense. 

It is true that the Academy can be compelled to quit 

the National Gallery whenever the public convenience 

requires their removal; but the great body of non<» 

academic artists contend, that a society which possesses 

not only this but a great many other public advantages, 

ought to be responsible to those who contribute to their 

exhibitions, and whose interests they are supposed to 

represeiit. A strong feehng pervades the artists 

generally on this subject. They are uneasy under the 

ambiguous, half-public^^half-private character of the 

Academy; and they suggest that it should either stand 

in the simple position of a private institution, or, if it 

reuUy represents the artists of Great Britain, that it 

should be responsible to, and eligible by them. 

Public "The composition of our Commissions for deciding 

tk»™g^^" ^^ plans for public works has also been, with great 

AH. apparent justice, complained of. In France, the tribunal 

which decides between competing artists is less limited 

and more professional. The opinion of the public is 

also there called in aid of the tribunal." 

Such is the substance of the Report on the more 
important of the topics treated of. It certainly does 
not present a picture >at all gratifying to national 
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vamly; ajaid, as might hare been expected, it has 
been more than once assailed, and~ with not a little 
bitterness. 

But I apprehend that every one who bestows any 
serious attention upon the subject, will, after all, admit 
that the two leading facts asserted by the Committee 
are perfectly indisputable. 

The first is, that a cultivated taste for the great and First point 
the beautiful in Art is the possession of a very small thr**Com- 
nuraber of persona in this country; and that this num-» mittee:tiittt 
ber is small, not in comparison with any vague nume- taste in^rt 
rical standard (which would indeed open a field for !* more rare 

11 1* • V 1 • . .11*" England 

endless disputation), but m companson with the than in 
degree in which such a taste is seen to be diffused in ^JJ^tiS^.*' 
$ome other qpuntri^s. 

Perhaps this fact is most clearly displayed in these 
two particulars: first, in the application of design to our 
manufactures ; and, secondly, in the character of those 
branches of art which receive the largest share of 
patronage amongst us* I shall quote, but very briefiy, 
from the mass of evidence extant, on each of these 
points ; and from unexceptionable witnesses. 

James Morrison, Esq., M.P., of the firm of Morrison Evidence in 
and Company, says : pjP'^^f^ 

"I have been well acquainted with the manufectures of this 22J^®i[I^" 

country for more than twenty years I have found generally siUc manu- 

that we have been very much superior to foreign eoiintries in the future, 

general manufecture, but greatly inferior in the art of design gj'g jgg^ 

We are now, and have long been, obliged to resort to the continent p. 13, seqq! 
for the purpose of purchasing their new designs; and, in fact, our 
manufactures have been greatly benefited by the opportunity of pur- 
chasing foreign art in that shape We have generally copied 

the* Fxench patterns, and if we have attempted to alter, we have only 

injured them The superiority I speak of applies more particu* 

larly to the silk trade j but it applies also to woollens, and generally 

to all articles in which there is a figure. . , . . Also iq metals 

The public are always ready to purchase our own goods, if they are 
really equal to foreign. 
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FsDcy ma- 

riiawbyTib- 
boDSy&c 
I(L p. 21, 
•eqq. 



«« The great BHi of the 
the lower and the middKng t^bama, bat m gieit portkn of die i^per 
cfanes hare not had dieir taste cidthrated in fvoportum to tbeir 
edncadoD.** 

Mr. Samael Smith, of the firm of Harding, Smith, 
and Co., of Pan Mall: 

** In this ooontij, the manofiutoien in the fimcj tiide haTe no 
means of obtaining design^ ezoqiting by cofHes from the Frendi, 
for the most part. . . . . The finer faoey goods are ahnost ezdnsiTcly 
French. .... The Scotch shawl trade has been reatj modi injured 
by the introdoctioa of the Frendi shawls within the last fewjeua,. . 
ovring to the superiority of the pattern and design. .... Goloars 
are better blended in the French mamifiictmnes than in the English. 
.... There are many artides we are importing from France which* 
were we in possessifm of designs^ might be equally well mannfiu^- 

tored here I do not think a Frendi artide wocdd sdl witfioiit 

reference to its pecoliar merit, merely because it is French.'* 



Architectu- 
ral oma- 
DientB in 
«tooe. Id. 
p. 43, 8eqq. 



House de- 
corations. 
Sess. 1836, 
p. 43, seqq. 



Mr. Charles Harriott Smith, sculptor of architectural 
ornaments : 

** I think ornaments are as wdl designed in England as in any 
conntiy; but the French workmen, collectiyely, are better educated 
in art than the English workmen; consequently the French artist 
has a greater fsuAlity of getting his designs well executed. The 
French people, as a body, seem not to be so satisfied with inferior 
performances as the English are." 

Mr. George J. Morant, of Bond street : 

** I have felt the want of the power of procuring good designs in 

suffident number When I have had designs, it has frequently 

been a matter of great difficulty to get workmen to enter into the 
proper feeling of them Our native designs, generally speak- 
ing, are not at all equal to the foreign.*' 



Architectu- 
ral decora- 
tion gene- 
rally, in 
bronze, 
steel, piate. 



Mr. Charles Robert Cockerell, R.A., architect to 
the Bank of England : 

** I have experienced great difficulty in procuring able assistants 

in decorative architecture Having resided a great deal abroad, 

I have been piqued as an Englishman at seeing the great superi- 
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ority of foreigners in that respect. I have visited the manufttctories uid iron, 
of this country with a view to this question, and I have exceedingly. ^^^ ' 

lamented the want of instruction I have found there I have 

found that from ignorance of the true principles of design, there has 
been a constant waste of capital in the capricious and random endea- 
vour to catch the public taste. I have freely commented upon this 
deficiency, and have generally found it confessed." 

Evidence, clear and decisive like this, might be 
adduced to almost any extent. But upon a point so 
much within the range of common observation, I should 
apologise for quoting even thus much, were it not 
that a vain and idle jealousy, calling itself *' English'' 
feeling, has been busy with attempts at qualifying and 
explaining away a truth, which cannot be openly denied, 
instead of earnestly looking at it to see whether it might 
not contain — besides a reproach upon the past and the 
present — some useful lesson for the future. 

With respect to the character of those branches of 
the Fine Arts which receive most patronage in England, 
I might content myself with appealing to our annual 
exhibition rooms, and to the general tone of our artistic 
criticism. 

I might ask, if such great and varied talents as are 
constantly displayed in the former, were ever before 
productive of results so mean; — so mean, that is, if it 
be the true purpose of the Fine Arts — to please indeed; — 
but to please, while elevating and refining. There are, 
it is most true, not a few pictures very cleverly painted ; 
but in how many of them is the subject, and the aim, 
worthy of the execution? And even as respects the 
last, how often do we see fine powers wasted in the pro* 
duction of harsh contrasts and glaring colours, and in 
all the strugghngs after meretricious effect. Have we 
not, for one picture, or one statue, telling of the lofty 
inspirations of the Artist, a score which tell of nothing 
but the vagaries of capricious fashion ? And may not 
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contemporary English Art be, for the most part; truly 
characterized as *the material'?* But of this here- 
after. 

As to our criticism on Art — making two or three ex- 
ceptionsy as honorable as they are rare — who ever detects 
in it a coherent reference to principles, or a simple and 
high purpose? I imagine it would be difficult to name 
$iny subject on which the public tolerate, or would 
tolerate, so much vague nonsense (to say nothing of 
bitter prejudice) as is continually poured forth under 
the name of " criticism," on works of art. 

But I shall here confine myself to a brief quotation 
or two from the Report before me. 

Hwtoricai John Martin, the Painter: 

Evid. 1836, "So long as portrait painting is patronized as *the only true 
p. 12, seqq. historie/ so long must historic painting be dead as an Art, for 
artists paint, to live, and it is too much to expect any one to die a 
martyr to his love of any peculiar branch. . . . It is obvious to 
every one that Art must have suffered when such men as Wilkie, 
and many other distinguished members of the Royal Academy, 
should have been obliged to leave the higher, and follow the fashion 
for portrait painting/' 

Idem, B. R. Haydon : 

» 14- «< ^ji ^^ ^orld desires to see the exhibition, as it is a spring show 
<^ little pictures, portraits, and little pieces of furniture^ such works 
become the object of every person to purchase and artists to produce. 
. . . . From the native vigour of the English character, and 
its constitutional habits, it has contrived to obtain a high reputation 
in every species of Art, except historical painting ; . . . . the 
three kinds of painting; epic, dramatic, and historic, are popularly 
included under the term historical painting." 



• «The prevalent characteiistle of the English icbool of paintiDg, at 
this mament, is the matebui.. You see bold execution and glaring 
colours, bat there is an absence of sentiment^nothing rouses, elevates, 
toacheti, or addresses the soul in the vast majority of our artists." 
'—England and the English, book ill. chap. ii. 
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Frederick Hurlstone,* President of the Society of 
British Artists: 

" In no nation that has attained so high a degree of prosperity 
and civilization^ and in which the elegancies of life are so generally 
cultivated, as England, are the superior departments of Art in so 
low a state." 

Sir J. D, Paul: 

" In common with everybody else, I am much struck with the Of Arcbi- 
very low state of Architectural taste in this country. I think it is twtare : 

» 1 RMA n 1 Tfl 

impossible not to be astonished at the very Uttle taste exhibited in ^^' 
the number of new churches which have been built*' 

Mr. Cockerelli R. A., on the same subject: 

" Architecture, considered as the science of building, has greatly 
improved; but, as an Art, I apprehend it has by no means gained; 
on the contrary, I do not believe that its principles, as a Fine Ari, are 
so well understood as formerly: . . . it is matter of caprice 

at present, our taste in Architecture is purely one 

of imitation and not of invention ; it is much more 

under the control of fashion than the direction of prindple.^f 

I submit then that there is really sufficient warrant 
for the statement of the Committee, that in the applica- 
tion of artistic skill to manufacturing industry, we are 
much behind some of our continental neigbl>ours, and 
that, in the words of the Report, " from the lowest 
connexion between design and manufacture, up to the 
highest branches of poetical design, the Ails have 
received little encouragement in this country.'* 

• The painter, it wiU be remembered, of " The Prisoner of Chillon,'* 
and <' Peasants of the Abruzsi" in the Exhibition of the Britis)! Artists in 
Suffolk street, of last Year. 

t Mr. Bolwer has an excellent observation on this subject: *< Greek 
Architecture/' he says, ''even in its parity, is not adapted to a gloomy 
and chiUy climate ; aU oar associations connect it with bright skies and 
' a garden life \' bat when its grand proportions are omitted, and its minate 
details of alien and unnatwraUzable mythology are carefully preserved, 
we cannot bat think that we have adopted one at least of the ancient 
deities, and dedicated all oar plagiarized blunders in stacco to-~the 
Goddess of Laughter.*'— ^n^/an</, ^c. 2d Edit. vol. ii. p. 210 
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There is yet one other point, on which I shall 
quote the ojpinion of Sir Martin Shee, the President of 
the Royal Academy, expressed in his recent Letter to 
Lord John Russell, &c«, on the Exhibition of the Royal 
Academy :* 

AUeged in- "The French populace are, I regret to be obliged to 
oHhehum- confess it, more sensible to the works of Art, — more 
bier cia8«« qualified to enjoy the pleasure which such works afford, 
flaence of and less disposed to injure them, than are the humbler 
Art — L«?. ^'^s's^s ^f ^^is country." 

<fec. p. 23. 

If these things be true, it is high time to cease 
railing, and begin considering how they are to be 
amended. 

For my own part, I confess, I do not think it will be 

by Act of Parliament. I have no love for the forcing 

I system, either in knowledge or in commerce; nor do I 

. expect that Government patronage will of itself suffice 

to create a new Revival. 

But, inasmuch as I believe that our inferiority in 
the application of design to manufacture, as well as our 
apathy to ihe more spiritual creations of Art, are alike 
to be traced to the one radical defect, — namely, that 
with us the Fine Arts have not as yet been trained to 
take firm hold as indigenous and hardy creatures of the 
soil, and a necessary part of its common culture, but 
have, on the contrary, been nursed as exotic luxuries; 
so I think, that in this veiy preparatory training, there 
is something which it is the natural office of the state 
to do, and which it alone can do well. Some such 
lesson the history of the great Revival will teach us, 
if it be thoughtfully considered. 

There is so much that is dazzling in the constellated 
lustre of the age of Raffaelle and Michael Angelo, — we 

* Not, I believe, punted for Sale. 
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are so accustomed to hear of the results of the patronage 
of Julius and of Leo the Tenth, and to gaze upon the 
wonders of the Vatican, as if they had been raised by 
the magic of some mighty spell, that we are tempted 
almost to forget what had been already achieved in the 
age which preceded, and upon how high a vantage 
ground those illustrious men had been placed by the 
efforts and the discoveries of the many earnest, and 
patient, and successful artists who had gone before 
them. 

It were well indeed if some who talk much about 
patronage^ were now and then to refresh their memories, 
by referring at least to the instructive and accessible 
pages of Lanzi or of Tiraboschi^ upon the early history 
of the revival of Art in Italy. 

It would then be seen that it was not by the fortuitous 
appearance of a galaxy of munificent and heaven- 
descended patrons, creating a new excellence in Art, by 
forming the desire to flatter their personal vanity in a 
way more refined than formerly; — that it was not by 
this, or by any similar means, that the heralds of the 
Revival prepared the way for their country's greatness 
and their own immortality, but by entering heart and 
soul into the prevalent feeling — the onward aspiration-^ 
which characterized their time ; by appealing from the 
lower passions to the loftier; by addressing themselves 
directly to the emotions which were struggling and 
burning within the bosoms of the noblest of their 
countrymen, and translating these into the most uni- 
Tersal of all languages — that of Plastic Art in its highest 
and purest manifestations. 

The builders, for instance, of that early time, disdaining 
to continue the mere imitators of a corrupted style, seem 
to have said to one another : Let us build temples to the 
Eternal, of which the eye shall with difficulty penetrate 
the depth or estimate the height; whose columns. 
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without pedestal or capital, like the tall and ancient 
trees of the forest, shall insensibly lose themseWee in 
the vaulted roofs ; the gigantic arcades of which shall 
be crowned with long galleries, fit to be filled on solemn 
days with countless crowds ;-— temples, whose sculptured 
towers shall raise aloft the august signs of our redemp- 
tion, announcing to the traveller from afisir, diat he is 
indeed entering a Christian city. 

Yes, it was in temples such as these that our fathers 
worshipped, and to their erection and adornment, that 
they loved to dedicate of their worldly substance as 
God had prospered them. Kich and poor, the great 
and the lowly, alike contributed.* These things, 
indeed, may have been turned to abuse— as what may 
not be? — yet were it well if we, their descendants, more 
frequently imitated those who thus honoured religion 
in its outward forms, remembering, with Sir Thomas 
Browne, that we have reformed from them, not against 
them. 

These cathedrals, which seem intended almost for 
eternity, were erected beneath the influence of a growing 
ecclesiastical authority; they were the exponents of a 
new element in the onward march of civilization, and 
their builders went forth in all the strength of men, 
whose lives were devoted to one great object, and whose 
minds could grasp everything that tended to its attain- 
ments. Everywhere the same ideas are impressed upon 
the visible forms of Art, — religious feeling.f — resist- 

* Compare, for example^ Id the histm^ of the Abbey of Saint DeniHy 
(Paris MSS.), . the account of its decoration with Arabesque painting 
on glass, Ac; when <*the devotion wsm so great, on the part both of 
rich and poor, that money flowed into the treasury in such abundance 
as te enable the Directors to pay the woricmen legulaxly Irom week to 
week." — See also Alexander Lenoir, Peintures sur Verre, It must be 
confessed, our modern churches are generally built on a different principle. 

t Mr. Bulwer has well' observed, that even in our time, the most 
strikini^ and powerfol painter we possess, owes his inspiration to a deep 
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ance to the oppressions of a deca3ring feudalism^ have 
their types and emblems in the simple habitation of the 
citizen^* as well as in the cathedral and the public 
hall. The amazing exuberance of fancy displayed 
did not exhaust the invention of these artists, for the 
very reason that they were addressing themseWes to 
feelings which all shared, and were not merely minis- 
tering to the capricious luxury of opulence or rank. 
Nor was this spirit confined to the architect and the 
sculptor. 

Nothing but this and the intense emulation it excited 
in the different States, raised Italy to its proud pre- 
eminence in Art. The quarrels of the Goeifs and the 



and fervid sense of the religious. — " And the dark and solemn shadow of 
the Hebrew God rests over the towen of Babylon, the Tallies of Eden, 
and the awful desolntioB of the unWenal d^uge.'^-^EMgland mid the 
English. 2d edit. 1833 ; vol. ii. p. 208. 

I believe the genius of Martin has never been so well characierized 
before^ because never with so deep a sympathy. Though it wLU still be 
but a fragment, I cannot deny myself the pleasure of quoting a smaU 
portion more. '' In him," continues Mr. Bulwer, '* there is the presence 
of a spirit which is not of this world— the divine intoxication of « great 
soul, lapped in majestic and unearthly dreams. He has taken a range, if 
not wholly new, at least rarely traversed, in the vast air of religious con- 
templation ; he has gone back into the drear antique ; he has made the 
Old Testament, with its stern traditionary grandeur— its solemn shadows 
and ancestral terrors — his own element and appanage. He has looked 
upon the 'ebon throne of Eld,' and imbued a mind", destined to reproduce 
what it surveyed, with — 

" A mighty darkness. 
Filling the seat of power--as rays of gloom 
Dart round." 

* An excellent work, illustrative of the domestic arcfaitecrtnre of tbts 
period, is now in course of publication, entitled, " Die Holtarehiteehur 
des Mittelalters, <&c. — wm C. Boetticher, Architect, (The Architecture 
in Wood, of the Middle Ages, by C. Boetticher.) This work abounds with 
beautiful examples. 
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Ghibelines were continued with as mucb animosity 
during the thirteenth as during the preceding century; 
yet the Fine Arts continued to progress in the midst of 
civil strife^ and the very same ambition which excited 
one city to attempt the subjection of another, led it 
to justify the usurpation by its superiority in the Arts, 
and by the number and tnagnificence of its public 
works. And when, towards the close of this century, 
many of the communities intrusted civil or military 
chieftains with large powers of government, these new 
rulers continued and increased the impulse which had 
been given; which also received fresh accessions from 
the institution of new religious orders. The spirit of 
devotion, and the spirit of political party, alike nourished 
the love of Art, — the thirst for a new and more satisfy- 
ing embodyment of the longings of the ardent and just 
emancipated mind. Strife, indeed, was everywhere; but 
mental energy was also everywhere; and it was to similar 
divisions into separate territories, and to similar en- 
thusiastic emulation, that Greece of old owed her crown 
of immortality. 

Here then we perceive the presence of two important 
conditions: the one, that the pervading spirit of the 
nation, and of the age, was « at once the spur and the 
goal of artistic effort; the other, that the product and 
progress of Art were felt to be of universal interest, 
greater or less in degree, indeed, but without distinction 
of rank or of class. 

The history of the comparative progress of the Fine 
Arts in Greece and in ancient Rome, has afforded an 
excellent illustration of the character of really efficient 
'^ patronage/' The comparison has been summed up 
in the pithy sentence, that, in Greece, Art was treated as 
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a bride; in Rome, as a harlot. But up to a certain 
pointy the history of either teaches the same lesson. 
In Greece, the Fine Arts were primarily devoted to the. 
expression and excitement of intense love of country; 
and in ancient, as afterwards in modern Ronte, to the 
representation of the dominant religion of the State. 
Where, in fact, does the religion of ancient Rome now 
exist, but in the relics of her gorgeous temples? 

And in regard to modern Rome, where are those 
gigantic conceptions of papal authority, which the 
intellect of a Gregory or a Leo gave birth to, so 
expounded and set forth to us, as in the paintings of 
Raffaelle and Michael Angelo? — paintings, which 
embody that most splendid dream of the Almighty 
Ruler of the Universe governing the world through the 
instrumentality of one great Vicegerent, all-powerful 
upon earth. However much of evil such conceptions 
may have contained, the man is surely not to be envied 
who can look upon the Vatican without feeling that 
they were not wholly evil ; that the powers which put 
them forth involved in their exercise, and by the very 
necessity of their nature, much that was both good 
and great; and that in their appointed place they have 
fully subserved the gracious plans of Providence. Suf* 
fice it, however, for us, that here, in the Holy City, as 
formerly in the birthplace of the loftiest civilization the 
human mind could reach unaided by Revelation, we find 
men to have attained the acme of perfection in stamping 
upon the material forms of nature the impress of their 
Divine intellect, only by bringing all their noblest ener- 
gies under the government of the one leading principle 
— ^the grand idea of their age. And so it must be in 
this country, if England be destined ever to attain the 
first rank in Art. That rank never will be attained so 
long as Art continue to be for the most pari the mere 
minister of ostentatious luxury, or of refined sensuality; 

3 
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and almost as devoid of moral purpose as of national 
character.* 

Our artists must look back upon our own pMty and 
forward towards our own probable future, seeking 
earnestly ^o realize both^ if men are ever to speak of the 
British epoch of the Fine Arts. 

But what can the state, collectively, do towards the 
same end? In retracing the progress of the Revival, 
we see the several rulers occupied in combining and 
guiding the efforts which the two-fold impulse — religious 
sentiment and civil rivalry — ^had given birth to. 

Glancing at a later, and a very different period of 
the history of Art — that of the age of Louis XIV. in 
France, — we see the personified State, not combining and 
guiding alone, but itself supplying the initiative impulse. 
The results at each period are sufficiently contrasted. 

At present, and in Oreat Britain, the predominant 
impulse of Art is to connect itself with commerce, and 
herein would seem to be involved the primary duty of 
THE STATE Concerning it. What correlative danger of 
excess in this direction may demand to be guarded 
against, is a question deserving of separate consi- 
deration. 

But^ in relation to this primary duty« experience 
would seem to show that Oovemment can do little more 
to good purpose than clear away obstructions, and 
watch that artists and men of letters, no less than 
merchants, have a clear field for competition ; suffer 
no interruptions, either from oppressive fiscal laws, or 
from monopolizing institutions; and take no detriment 
from the want of protection, either national or inter- 

* Looked at in this point of view, who can refuse to assent to the 
saying of Seneca?— '*Non enim adducor, at in numenim Uberalium 
artinm Pictores recipiam, non magis quam Stataarios, ant Marmorarios, 
ai^ cmt€T08 luiuria mimHros.'' 
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national^ for the fruits of their labour. If, in addition 
to this, such opportunities as are afforded by useful and 
necessary public works for the patronage of the highest 
order of merit are honestly employed, then, I submit, 
the Government^ as such, will have done its duty, so 
far as relates to the direct encouragement of the Fine 
Arts. 

But this will still leave untouched that most important 
duty — the indirect encouragement of Art, as necessarily 
arising out of a better and more equable provision of 
the means of moral and intellectual culture, so as to 
place a truly qualificative education within the reach of 
all — which it confessedly is not at present. 

I am quite aware that I here enter upon a disputed 
question, surrounded with not a few difficulties; some 
of these I shall be led to notice presently, but in this 
place it is sufficient for me to observe, that all parties 
to the question are, without exception, agreed that 
Government has some duty to perform in respect to 
education; although the extent of that duty is matter of 
dispute. I contend therefore simply> that in all edu- 
cation reform, come whence it may, the preparation, I 
say not of an increased number of artists, but of an art- 
loving people, is one object to be aimed at ; and that so 
far as Government interposition shall be eventually 
found to be beneficial in respect of this reform, and 
therefore a duty, so far Art must share in the benefit. 

As regards the duty of founding and maintaining 
sufficient public Museums and Galleries, on a liberal 
scale, as contributive towards this end, there will. I 
apprehend, be no di£ference of opinion. 

The importance of making the cultivation of a taste 
for Art an indispensable part of general education 
cannot be overrated, if it be plain, that, in order to dis- 
charge the responsibilities primarily attaching to human 
nature, every nation, and each individual of eveiy nation, 
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must care for aomethiiig inore than the means of sus- 
taining, and pampering, and adorning mere animal life; 
if every man be boand to minister to the craving 
intellect as well as to the craving appetite, — to cnltivate 
his moral being as well as his physical being; and if in 
that moral being there exist a capacity of receiving 
cultivation by the perception of beauty in form and in 
colour, — ^if that craving intellect feel a void which can 
only be filled by such perceived beauty; then it is a 
matter of deep and solemn obligation to seek to discover 
under what forms and by what modes of exertion we 
may realize all that excellence in the production of Art 
which it may be permitted us, as a nation, to attain; 
and all that generally diffused capacity of obtaining 
enjoyment from those productions, which may be com- 
patible with the diversified duties and employments of 
human life. And hence it is surely to be inferred, that 
the original cultivation of the feeling for Art, should, 
to use Bacon's fine comparison, belong to that part of 
the tree of education — ^the trunk — only above which 
the branches begin to shoot off in their various di- 
rections. 

Should this be realized, it may be that the prophecy 
of an enthusiastic and excellent Frenchman will have 
its fulfilment. ** There have been,** said he, ''four 
ages which men have agreed to honour before all others, 
on account of the high excellence to which the Fine 
Arts have been carried in them ; — ^those of Pericles — 
of Augustus — of the Medicis — and of Louis XIV. 
One other epochal age had yet to appear— that which, 
uniting all the discoveries of the ages which have pre- 
ceded it; thoroughly impregnated with their knowledge; 
rich in their acquisitions; strong, even in acquaintance 
with their errors and their faults, shall assure to the 
Arts an indestructible domination, and defy all the 
Vandalism to come.*' 
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I proceed to what has appeared to me the second Second 
point, clearly proved by the Report of the Committee, ^theCom- 
namely: that our own Government has not hitherto mittee-.tbat 
done what it might to promote the progress of the Arts Govern- 
inthiscountry. . Zm^ru> 

I think this proved quite irrespective of the limits, be promoted 
they more or less wide, beyond which the useful onhrfine' 
interposition of Government may become injurious ^'^» 
interference. 

For in matters wherein the obligation of the Govern- 
ment is beyond all question, and to which no power 
short of that is adequate, we are clearly wanting, even 
if we still content ourselves with the humble standard 
of what has been done and is doing elsewhere. 

In support of this assertion, I shall again select, 
although but very briefly, from the mass of evidence 
before me : — 

T. C. Hofland, Esq., Secretary of the Society of 
British Artists : 

''I think the inaccessible riiaracter of most of our Exhibitions, both Evid. on 
public and private, has greatly retarded the cultivation of art ... . -A't»> 1S3<^# 
Abroad, every great country, except England, has had a National 
Gallery open to its public; and at an early period of life, the public 
become acquainted with fine works of art, and, to a certain degree at 
least, these galleries create a love of Art among the people, and 
they respect the Art, and look up to the artists. . . ; . . In 
France an Artist is looked upon in a very different point of view to 
what he is in this country. In France he is infinitely more 
respected J he is patronized by the State, »id he feels his weight 

and consequence and the diffusion of the love of Art 

is very much the same thing as the elevation of Art." 

The Reverend Josiah Forshall, Secretary to the 
British Museum, &c. 

Evidence 
**In France the savans may possibly have some little political beforeCom- 
influence, and the Grovemment of the day may be anxious to con- 5^!? t^" 
ciliate their good opinion and fiivour; such has not hitherto been the ieumjsa^. 
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case in England. We have also an impediment in the verjr freedom 
of our political constitution; the necessity of perpetual Reference to 
the House of Commons, the jealousy of that House in regard to 
the mode in which the public money is expended [?]; the clamour, 
more or less prevalent, for economy, furnishing sometimes a reason 
to the Crovemment for declining expense, and always a convenient 
excuse; these are obstacles in a great measure peculiar to this 
country, and they tend to prevent that dignified course of liberality 
in many points, but particularly in that which is connected with the 
present enquiry, which is best calculated to ensure the respect and 
affection of the people, and to promote their wealth and happiness. 
. . . . In brief, the Grovemment has given but reluctant 
attention to such matters, and, in times past, the great mass of the 
people have been indifferent.'* 

Sir Martin Archer Shee, President of the Royal 

Academy : 

National "When it is considered at what a trifling charge all the great 

encourage- Q^jj^^tg which necessarily result from an enlightened patronage of the 

Rhymes on arts might be obtained; it seems scarcely credible that a people 

Art; p. n, generous to prodigality in every other department of expense^ should 

rejace, .^ ^j^.^ instance display a parsimony, as ungracious as it is ineffective." 

Evid. on "The public are ignorant, to an extraordinary degree, upon the 

ArtH, 1836, subject of the Arts; .... even those who are considered as 

p. 165. tde enlightened classes of society,--«who are considered competent 

to legislate on all other points, are incompetent judges of the Arts.'* 

Charles Robert Cockerell, Esq., R.A., &c. 

Id. 1835, ''The Governments of the Continent have been always better and 
P*3* more systematically directed to Arts and Manufactures than by our 

own scattered endeavours, especially in the higher departments; by 
establishment of professors of archseobgy furnishing the learning 
necessary, academies providing accomplished hands, by premiums on 
manufactures, direction of some of them, by exhibitions of Art of all 
ages gratuitously, thus diffusing taste through every class of society, 

from the manufiicturer to the purchaser My enquiries 

have resulted in a conviction of the necessity of such means in this 
Country as they have on the Continent,. which, superadded to the 
capital and industry of this country, would give us the superiority 
over every other, in both Arts and Manufactures." 

Charles Toplis, Esq., Manager of the Museum of 
National Manufactures, in Leicester square : 
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'*It 18 a subject of heavy' complaint with nia!&ufacturers that they Protection 
have now so little protection in their original designs: so little pro* of Inventive 
tection, indeed, that they feel in many cases little disposed to incur j^ p? 1 j0 
the expense of paying artists to produce designs for their particular seq. 
establishments, knowing that after they have incurred that expense 
they are open to piracy the next day, if they produce anything likely 
to take with the public .... The present protection is little 
available } it is an expensive process in Chancery, which very few 
men ehoose to resort to.*'* 

George Foggo, Esq., historical painter : 

** So doubtful is the recovery, and so great the expense attending Idem ; p.4r. 
it, that, where otherwise fifty gumeas would be expended on a design, 
no more than £5 would now be ventured by the silversmith . 

<'I think that the advantage of the copyright, in France 
depends on the circumstance of the cheap law. I was lately in court 
in a case where the sale of spurious works was most clearly proved. 
The expenses, I was informed, amounted to £100, and the award 
for the sale of five different and distinct prints was £15. From what 
I recollect of such cases in Paris, I should say that the expenses 
would have been under £15, and the award might have been £100. 
It is, therefore, in France, worth while (particularly when we con-^ 
sider the certainty of recovery) for the man of talent to daim his 
protection. 



** The encouragement given to art in France arises principally from M u 
the liberality of exhibitions, and most particularly of the libraries and **^ Idem, 
of the museums. The opportunities of study in the libraries and 
museums are far superior to anything in this country. I may 



* << I will ask any professional man, common law as well as equity 
lawyers, — and upon the answer I will be content to rest the issue of 
this part of the argument, — whether, when the ctise has been sent him of 
a person kept out of a property of small amount which belonged to him, 
and when* by bis skill, he has discovered the precise nature of the wrong, 
if he found that the only remedy was the Court of Chancery, be would not 
think he has reduced the problem ad absurdum. No man, who ever put a 
forensic habit on his back, would think of advising a suit in equity to 
recover £60, £80, or j£JOO. Can there, then, be a greater libel upon the 
law of a country than to say that a man [a manufacturer] must be kept 
out of his right [the infringed copyright of a design,] because, if be 
sought it, the costs of the Court of Chancery will be his ineritable ruin ?" 
— Lord Brougham's Speech on Chancery Reform. 
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mention in proof, that the works of Fkxman, of H<^>e, and ike pub> 
lications on Etruscan vases of Sir Wilfiam HamiltcHi, werasliut np in 
private collections in England, and produced little effect on the public 
taste ; but being placed in libraries in Paris, and other towns, where 
not only artists but the public had free access, the knowledge and 
taste of Flaxman and of Hope became there generally appreciated, 
instead of being, as in England, confined to a few. A fine example 
of their museums was that of the French mcmuments, where, in 
appropriate halls, samples of French statuary of seven successive 
centuries afforded an excellent opportunity of studying the taste and 
the history of the nation." 

It were easy, but surely unnecessary, to multiply 
evidence to the same effect, from equally competent 
authorities, differing indeed amongst themselves on 
minor points, but all agreed in reprobating the past 
apathy of the English Government to this most impor- 
tant subject, and its neglect of duties, to which smaller 
powers, and less extensive combinations than it alone 
can command, are wholly inadequate. 



CHAPTER n. 

or TBI PROTICTION OP COFTRIOHT IN IMTEKTION. 



" I am unable to understand why that which ipringt wholly from within, 
and contracts no other right by its usurpation, is to l>e regarded as baseless, 
because, by the condition of its very enjoyment, it not only enlarges the 
source of happiness to readers, but becomes the means of mechanical em- 
ployment to printers, and of speculation to publishers. . . . The 
author's reward can but be so much as his readers are delighted to pay 
him. . • . Why tben should we grudge it, any more than we would 
reckon against the soldier, not the pension or the grant, but the very prize- 
money which attests the splendour of bis victories, and in the amount of 
his gains proves the extent of oxobV* -^TAhTovKD— Second Speech on 
Copyright, April 25, 1838. 

" Considering that every new idea, whereof the manifestation or develop- 
ment may become useful to society, belongs originslly to him who has con- 
ceived it ; and that it would be to attack the rights of property in their 
essence, not to regard a discovery in industry as the property of its author ; 
. . . considering also that all the principles of justice, of public order, 
and of national interest, require imperatively that public opinion respecting 
this species of property should be fixed, by a law which shall protect and 
render it sacred, it is decreed as follows.'' . . . ^PreanUtle to the 
French Law of Patents (No. 308). 



\ 



CHAPTER II. 



OF THE PROTECTION OF COPYRIGHT IN INVENTION* 



Plastic Art is the subject of copyright, both in Nature of 
its higher branches — chiefly by means of engraving — Copyright, 
and in its application to manufactures — whether by 
designs^ or models, or patterns. In its literature it is 
connected with the copyright of books, and by many of its 
methods with the protection of mechanical inventions. 

The exclusive right of publishing copies of any work 
of original invention is too frequently regarded as a 
hounty bestowed by the Legislature upon the inventor, 
for the purpose of encouraging the production of such 
works. In the recent discussions upon the proposed 
enlargement of the copyright of books, this assumption 
has run through at least nine tenths of the arguments 
which have been put forth on either side. 

That this view of copyright is not only partial and 
imperfect as to its actual nature, in a legal sense, but 
also essentially unjust as to its origin and basisy will, I 
think, appear to every one (however accustomed to 
regard copyright as "a monopoly against the public") 
who will take the trouble to ask himself this question — 
if the putting forth of labour to create a valuable^ dis- 
tinguishable, and exchangeable product y which before had 
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no existence, does not constitute a right of property,* 
what does ? 

That copyright property is differait from other kinds 
of property, in several respects, as to its accidents, is most 
true, bat its essential nature is ever the same. And in 
common with all other kinds, it claims at the hands of 
LAW equal and perpetual protection. 

Among the minor characteristics which difference this 
kind of property from most others, these two appear 
chiefly important, and they evidently arise out of its 
incorporeal nature, — it is at once more difficult to 
identify, and more troublesome to protect 

These, indeed, are no reasons why law should abro- 
gate its office. They are but cumulative proofs of the 
necessity of its interposition. 

But if the possessors of this particular kind of pro- 
perty do, of their own motion, approach the legislature, 
and while requesting the special enactment of penalties 
more stringent, and of remedies more immediate, than 
those which are found adequate for the protection of 
other property, do voluntarily offer to cede some portion 
of their absolute right, then I can conceive that this 
cession may possibly afford sufficient ground for the 
enactment of a law restricting the period of the enjoy- 
ment of that right. 

I say possibly, because I cannot admit that any right 
should be ceded in part, as the price of its adequate pro- 
tection, adequate protection to all property being the 
•proper end of law. But it may happen that out of the 
very circumstances which call for these special remedies, 
there arises a sort of contingent interference with other 
rights, which may fairly be matter of compensation. 
And I know of no ground which can justify the legisla- 

* ''And amtiij, if tbeie be de|^eet of right,'* aay« Biahap Warbnrton, 
" that of authors aeemeth to have the advantage oyer most others; their 
property being in the traest sense their own, as acquired by a long and 
pfcinfiil eiLeroise of that very faculty which denominateth us men.'* 
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live curtailment of a clear and positive rlght^ except its 
necessary interference with other clear and positive rights. 

This may be the more apparent, if we proceed to 
enquire what are the distinctions which difference the 
several kinds of copyright property amongst themselves* 

In works of painting, the creative idea of the painter copyright 
seems to be inseparably connected with the means used *^p ?'{[• 
to express it. Of the work of the painter's imagination 
— of that which is his property , we have no knowledge, 
independently of the canvass on which it is represented. 
The painter's object is the single picture he is employed 
upon, not the multiplication of it by copy-pictures. 

Again : from this inseparable connexion of the con* 
ception with the execution, the painter derives a certain 
protection against piracy. And hence the question of 
property in a picture affects him only as respects the 
right to engrave it. The protection of the engraver is 
entirely distinct. 

Undoubtedly this right to engrave, in respect of a 
picture which the painter sells, may be made matter of 
special agreement at the time of such sale : but where 
there has been no express stipulation, the law justly 
regards the right as going with the picture, and belong- 
ing to its possessor for the time being ; assuming that in 
this case engraving was no part of the object of the 
painter's labour. 

The engraver of a print, the author of a book, the copyright 
composer of an opera, or the sculptor of a bust, is in in Prints, 
quite a different position ; in either case, the multipli- Scuipmro. 
cation of copies is the very aim and purpose of his 
labour. The real work of his genius (materialised, so 
to speak, in the plate of the first, the manuscript of the 
second, the score of the third, the model of the fourth,) 
remains always his, and the imparting of printed copies 
or of pla^ster casts to the public, in whatever number, 
deprives him of no portion of his property, which lies 
not in the printed copies or the casts which he sells, but 
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Copyriirht ^^ ^^^ fhtte, the manuscript, or the model which he 

in Patterni retains* 

ftctures"" The draughtsman, who designs a pattern, whether for 
a stove-grate, or a piece of silk, or a printed cotton, 
differs from all these only in that his personal interest 
in his design usually passes over to the manufacturer by 
whom it is commissioned. And its object is the multipli- 
cation of copies in one particular fabric, and in no other. 
There remains the case of the author of a mechanical 
invention, or of a chemical discovery applicable to some 
kind of manufacture: in other words, of that lai^e 
class of inventors whose multifarious interests have been 
. . hitherto intrusted to the protection of our patent laws. 
Mechanical Inventors of this class, to whom we are all so deeply 
inrenSMM.^ indebted, may be arranged under two divisions — those 
who invent some machine or some process, with the 
view of benefiting by its use in the trade in which they 
are themselves engaged ; and those who invent with the 
view of imparting their inventions to others for profit. 

Now, provided the inventions of either class are really 
new, and have never before been publicly used, I am at 
a loss to perceive why the claim to property in them 
should be less absolute or less perpetual than the claim 
to any other kind of property. Nor can I at all under- 
stand in what sense it is true that the exclusive use of 
that which was not before known can be said to be a 
*' monopoly against the public." 

But if, in practice, it be found that the exclusive use 
or the exclusive right of vending the great majority of 
mechanical and chemical inventions cannot be ade- 
quately and efficiently protected, without barring the 
improvement* of those inventions in all future time, 

* For instance, one man first conceives the idea of introducing gas 
into a hollow wheel to turn it round, and constructs the first revolying 
gasometer. He takes a patent for it. In the course of a short time it is 
found that, from its defective constractioB, this naebine will not answer 
its purpose, and it therefore does not come into use. Another man sees 
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then it becomes evident that such right, however posi- 
tive, will in course of time trench upon other rights not 
less positive. And hence arises a reasonable argument 
for the legislative limitation of the term of this right, for 
the very purpose of adequately protecting its fruits. 

And here, I apprehend, lies the true distinction Distinction 
between the copyright in books and works of art, and ^attenTof 
that in mechanical inventions, which has been so fre- Copyright 
quently kept out of sight. Of late, indeed, the objectors *? Patent" 
to the enlargement of the former have gravely put forth 
such arguments as the following : " Copyright and ObjeeHom 
patent-right are synonymous, and it is an acknowledged '^ *^1^ 
principle in legislation that the public are justly entitled the Law of 
to participate within a limited time in every valuable ^^JTS.!* 
discovery and invention." . . . And again: "Already 
literary men have secured to them^ without any expense, 
an absolute patent right to twice the extent which is 
given to the author of the most splendid discoveries,^^ 
&c. &c. 

If evidence on a matter so obvious were necessary, 
experience has shown that the copyright in a good book, 
upon any subject, can never prevent the publication of 
a better. The preservation of the copyright, on the con- 
trary, has always tended to improve' the book itself in its 
subsequent editions. And of this, our literature presents 
many splendid proofs. 

In brief, it may be said that, while the perpetual 

that the idea is good, but the mode of execution bad, and inyents a better. 
He makes the first machine that will answer its purpose, and goes on 
making. But the first man seizes on the second man's method ; make$ all 
hit maehinii by it; brings his action for infringement, and obtains a verdict. 
Lord Tenterden holding that the second man bad no property in his 
improvement daring the term of the first man's patent, the principle being 
the iame.-rSee Moodj and Malham's Reports, rol. i., p. 280. 

* As a specimen of reatoning, this resembles the too celebrated saying 
of King George III.: <'lf Dr. Dodd be pardoned, the Perrots wiU hare 
been murdered.^' 
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exclusive right in mechanical inventions would really, 
to some extent, involve '' an appropriation of ideas/'* a 
perpetual literary copyright leaves the use of the ideas 
free to all the world. 

I do not dwell on many minor, though not entirely 
unimportant, distinctions, which further di£Perence these 
two kinds of copyright. It may suffice merely to indi- 
cate a few of them : e. g. in most cases the reward of aa 
ingenious and useful machine will be fiir more imme- 
diate than that of any equally ingenious and useful 
book ; in most cases, too, even the imitation of such a 
machine involves considerable thought and labour, but 
the piratical reprinting of a book involves neither ; — ^and 
above all, in the case of the most important mechanical 
inventions, there is, from their very nature, a strong pro- 
bability of independent reproduction^ which, in the case 
of equally important books, does not exist at all. No 
one imagines that if Sbakspeare had not written Hamlet, 
anybody else would have written it. On the other hand 
it is more than probable, that if Arkwright had not 
invented his important improvements in spinning ma- 
chinery, Crumpton would, ere long, have discovered 
similar improvements. But it is not, I repeat, on these 
minor differences that I wish to insist. 

Nor do I enter upon any elaborate arguments to prove 
that the interests of authors and inventors, and those of 
the public, are precisely the same. I believe, indeed, 
that the more closely the question is examined the more 
plainly will this truth be manifest. But it is sufficient 
for me that the careful maintenance of the rights ofpro^ 
perty is the interest of the public, and that this, and 
nothing else, i^ what authors and inventors claim at the 
bands of the Legislature. 

• "An appropriation of ideas."— Sm the crielnrated argomenVof Mr. 
Justice Yates in Millar ▼. Taylary reported in 4 Burrows, 8,303 seq. ; 
and Mr. Hargpnye's notet. 



— \ 
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I intei then, that^ as regards the productions, of the 
author, the sculptor, the engraver, or the composer, 
there is nothing in their nature which should limit the 
term of the secure enjoyment of them, or in any way 
preclude the full participation in all the rights accorded 
by law to property in general; and that, as regards 
mechanical and chemical inventions, there is that in 
their nature which renders it necessary to limit the term 
of property in them, for the purpose of securing fair and 
equal protection to all inventors of every grade. 

I proceed to enquire what ^ortof protection is actually Actual 
afforded to these several kinds of property, by the law copyright 
of Great Britain in its present state. And first, of Protection. 
Copyright in Books. 

By the 54th Geo. III. c. 166, books* are secured to i.OfBooks, 
the author for twenty-eight years, with reversion for the ^ ^^' ' * 
remainder of his life, should he survive that term. It 
is to be observed that, by the common law of England, 
as solemnly expounded by a majority of seven to four 
of the judges, and as sustained by the additional opinion Common 
of Lord Mansfield, the author of an original work had ^»^as^aid 
FOR EVER the sole right of multiplying copies, and Donaldson 
remedy by action, incident to every right, against any 4 buw.*^* 
who should infringe it. 2408, 

"This limitation of the ancient rights of authorship Speech, 
by statute," said Mr. Serjeant Talfourd, in his admirable ^gsr ?^' 
speech on first moving: the House of Commons for leave Biii,june6, 
to bring in a bill ' to consolidate the law relating to 7 will. iv. 
copyright,' has not been compensated by uniformity Statutable 
in the details of the law, by simplicity in the modes of nS^com-**' 
proving the right or of transferring it, or by the cheap- P?Mated 
ness or adequacy of the remedies. The penal clauses certainty of 

-____ remedy, or 

* The words of the Act, like those of the former Act of the 8th of Anne, 
are, bocks and other voritings. la Bach v..Longman (Cowp. 623), it was held 
by Lord Mansfield that mutic was within the last-named Act. 

4 
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have proved wholly worthless . . . and no provision 
is made for cheap transfer/^ 

We proceed to the case of Prints : — 

By the 8th George II. chap. 13, the inventor or de- 
signer of any print has the exclusive privilege of pub- 
lishing copies of it for the term of fourteen years. This 
term is extended to twenty-eight years, by the 7th 
George III. chap. 38, and is vested in all who either 
invent and engrave the design, or who engrave from the 
design or picture of another. And it includes "the 
prints of any portrait, conversation, landscape, or archi- 
tecture, map, chart, or plan, or any other print." The 
remedy for infringement is an action on the case for 
damages, which are recoverable at the rate of five shil- 
lings for each pirated copy "published, sold, or ex- 
posed to sale," and all such copies are to be forfeited 
and destroyed.* Under either of these statutes actions 
must be brought within six months. 

The 17th George III. chap. 67, further gives the pro- 
prietor an action for damages, with double taxed costs. 
No limitation is here imposed as to the period of bringing 
the action. It results, then, that engraved prints have 
the same term as books, but without any contingent 
interest on the author's sumving that term. 

With respect to the practical value of the protection 
thus aflbrded, it will suffice to quote the evidence of 
Mr. Martin, the celebrated painter and engraver. . 

"The expense," says Mr. Martin, speaking of the attempt to pro- 
tect tlie copyright in his engravings, " is so great, that even if we 
gain our action we sustain a great loss, and can only recover so much 
as we can prove have been sold; and it is no easy matter to prove 
more than the sale of one or two prints, although we may know a 



* Thes« statutes only apply to engravings taken from pirated plates, 
and not to such as may have been struck off illegally from a lawfiil plate. 
— See Murray v. Heath. 1 Bamewell and Alderson's Reports, 1804. . 
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thousand have been sold -, we are therefore ruined if we go to law. 
I have, in my own person, experienced great losses from the system, 
as the French copies from my works are brought over from France 
and sold in every part of the country. . . . Various shops in 
Windsor have got my works lithographed, and selling at very low 
prices, to my complete ruin ; and if I am not protected by some new 
law, I shall be compelled entirely to leave that branch of the pro- 
fession by which I live ; for my pictures are so extensive and cost 

me so much labour, that I cannot subsist by painting 

I applied for an injunction to prevent a person from exhibiting a 
copy of my work (Belshazzar's Feast) in a sort of diorama, in Oxford 
street, a most infamous piece of painting, and the public were given 
to understand that I was the painter. I endeavoured to stop the 
exhibition by an injunction, but was referred to a jury: ... the 
plagiarist is not only safe irom prosecution, on account of the ex- 
pense of such prosecution outweighing all the advantages that can be 
derived from a verdict ; but, as in this case he even comes into the 
field with a cheaper production, supported by all the effect of the ad- 
vertisements, and other expensive means of publicity that my own 
performance bad led .me to adopt, he not only robs me of my ideas, 
but establishes a lucrative trade on the effects of my pecuniary out- 
lay ; ... if then, in the case of pirated copies of my engravings, I 
do by chance obtain a verdict from a jury, I can only recover the 
amount of what I can prove the defendant to have actually sold, 
which is my sole compensation for the thousands that are known to 
have been sold, but which it would be impossible to prove by evi- 
dence, since open-book accounts of such transactions are never kept. 
Or, in the case of a picture being copied for a dioramic or other ex- 
hibition, suppose that, on applying for the injunction, his honour is 
not able to distinguish the difference between a picture of Belshaz- 
zar's Feast and a piece of lace, and leaves it for a jury to decide 
whether a diorama is to be considered a painting, or a copy coming 
under the meaning of the Act; all the satis&ction I obtain is heavy 
law expenses, with the certainty of an enormous increase if I hazard 
an action. The above cases are surely enough to prove that there 
is no efficient protection.'' 

Next of Sculpture : — 

By the 38 George III. cap. 71, the sole right of ^[^^^{ 
making copies of new models, busts, statues, " or any tare. Mo- 
work in which the representation of any human figui-e as^Geo^iii. 
or fignres, or the representation of any animal or animals c. ri. 
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well-known imitation of the Panathenaic frieze, states, 

that 

** As soon as the casts are issued, whoever lays hands on them may, 
with very little trouble, take models in sulphur, wax, or plaster, and 
multiply them to any number — there being no protection, but in an 
action at law, ... I think,** he continues, ** such property as 
much my own as my clothing. The originals exist in the Museum, 
open to all who desire to make studies of them, . . . and this 
would be honorable strife, who could do best; but what hand or 
heart can contend against the covetous and unjust, who, by the cun- 
ning labour of a few days, can contrive to rob me of years of life, 
and scatter over the land the deteriorated casts of my works. . . . 
856 ' ^^^ thing wanted is a cheap tribunal.'' 

3. Of Pat- I pass now to the large class of artistical design, com- 
terns. prehended under the general term of Patterns. 

27Geo.IlI. The 27 Geo. III. c. 38, entitled, "An Act for the 
c. 38. encouragement of the Arts of designing and printing 

Linens, Cottons, Calicoes, and Muslins, by vesting the 
property thereof in the Designer, Printer, and Proprietor 
for a limited time," gives to every person who shall 
invent, design, and print, or cause to be invented, de- 
signed, and printed, and become the proprietor of any 
new and original pattern for printing linen, cotton, calico, 
or muslin, the sole right of printing or reprinting the 
same for two months from the day of first publishing, 
such date, with the name of the proprietor, to be duly 
printed on the fabric; and any person reprinting it 
without the written consent of the proprietor, attested 
by two witnesses, is made liable to an action on the case 
for damages-— to be brought within six months. This 
Act was to be in force for one year, and to the end of 
the then next session. 
29Geo.iii. The 29 Geo. III. c. 19, recites the former Act, and 
""^ ^^ continues it up to July 1, 1794. And by the 34 Geo. III. 

e. 23, " * c. 23, the term is extended to three months, and the Act 
made perpetual. 
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The protection thus afforded extending only to printed 
cottons (and to them imperfectly), several manufactares, 
which are now of the highest importance, enjoy no pro- 
tection whatever. The consequences hence resulting 
are especially noticeable in the silk and lace manufac- 
tures. In the former, the patterns most in use are siik. 
almost entirely copies of French patterns, or slight vari- 
ations from such. Mr. James, an eminent Spitalfields 
manufacturer, states, that there is but a very small de- 
cree of talent employed in Spitalfields in the production 
of patterns, "We are," he says, " almost destitute of Arts* 
taste in that department. . • . I am not acquainted 365.380. 
with any drawer of patterns who is an educated artist. 
We have no protection/or patterns.*' Mr. Smith, of the 
firm of Harding and Smith, states, " that the French silk 
manufacturers usually bring them as many as two hun- 
dred new designs in different fabrics ready made, and 
he adds — 

** The English manufacturers experience much diflSculty in this 
respect, Thet/ more commonly ask us for designs or patterns, or 
they enquire if we know what the French are likely to produce. We 
have very few and sometimes none submitted to us by our own 
manufacturers. If we incur eaopense, our design is too frequefUUf 
pirated in a different quality J*^ 

And Mr. Howell, of the firm of Howell and James, states, ib. 41 7. 

. lb. 450. 

that he can scarcely procure a good designer or a good see ante, 
pattern drawer in England ; adding, that the superiority ^P'-J^J^^^* 
in the French shawls is in the design, not the materials, of Mr.Mor- 
The same is said to be the case with respect to ribands, "n^^oV Mr*, 
gloves, and what are called fancy articles in general.* Samuel 

In regard to the lace manufacture, there appears to be 
an additional difficulty arising from the circumstance 



Lace. 



* On this subject, the evidence of Mr. Robert Harrison^ of the firm of 
Brydges, Campbell, and Harrison, may also be consulted with advan- 
tage. — See Rep. I., 455» et $eq. 
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that the work is done oot on the pieiiiifles of the manii- 
facturer, but at the homes of the families employed. 
The manufactarer appoints a day, when his lace makers 
meet him at an inn ; he buys the lace they have made, 
gives them new patterns and parchment to woik on, and 
does not see them again until his next journey. This 
practice of course gives great facility to the operations of 
a number of persons of either sex, who go about the 
country searching for new patterns, which they will buy 
whenever they can, for the purpose of selling again. 
So that it not unfrequently happens that a manu&cturer 
has his own* pattern o£Fered him for sale. Mr. Millward, 

Arts' a lace manufacturer of Olney, stated in evidence before 

f^^{^' the Arts' Committee, that in the preceding July he had 
four or five new patterns nicely drawn on parchment, 
and given out at Stony Stratford. Except one piece, he 
lost the whole, patterns, parchment, and lace makers. 
In another case, a few days before his examinatioD, a 
woman brought him a piece of blonde, which not being 
his own he declined buying. As an inducement, she told 
him it was a new pattern, and that but one bit of it had 
been sold. It seems, in fact, that most of the lace 
makers sell the patterns intrusted to them whenever 
they think they can profit by it. Mr: Millward adds, 

lb. 170. that not more than one pattern in ten suits the general 
taste, and that is generally the one which becomes com- 
mon to the whole trade. It is not therefore surprising 
that while there are said to be at least a hundred thou- 
sand persons employed in lace making in the midland 
counties, even in its depressed state, there are only two 
or three designers of patterns. 

HouM Evidence of the depressing effects of piracy in matters 

decoration, ^f decoration, such as paper-hanging and the like, wilj 
be found in the examination of Mr. Cockerell, which 

Evid. II. ^^^ ^^^^ already referred to ; and also in that of Mr. 

497,etseq, Geofgc Morant, the eminent decorator, of New Bond 
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street. The former gentleman says, also, with reference Floor-cloth. 
to floor-cloth — 

** It was but yesterday that I had occasion to see an eminent floor- 
cloth manufecturer, who stated to me that his desig:ns were copied 
within a few weeks after he issued them, by a cheap house in Bristol. 
These gentlemen/* adds Mr. CockereU, <' express their obligation, 
but they say, *we cannot continue to employ you, because we have jj^i^j^ jx. 
no protection for the designs after they are made.* '* 1466. 

The last species of copyright which I shall notice as Letters 
affecting the Plastic Arts in some one or other of their mechanical 
branches, is that which is afforded by means of letters inyentions. 
PATENT FOR INVENTIONS. Thcsc havc, at prcscnt, 
their legal origin, as is well known, in a saving clause of 
the famous Act against monopolies, of the 21 James I. ^^*o**o{|Ja 
c. 3, which provides that the declaration therein before 2iJac. I. * 
mentioned °' * 

'' Shall not extend to any letters patent or grants of privilege for 
the term of fourteen years or under, hereafter to be made of the sole 
working or making of any manner of new manufacture within this 
realm, to the true and first inventor or inventors of such manufac- 
tures, which others at the time of making such letters patent and 
grants shall not use ; so also they be not contrary to the law, nor 
mischievous to the state, by raising prices of commodities at home, 
or hurt of trade, or generally inconvenient. The said fourteen years 
to be accounted fVom the date of the first letters patent or grant of 
such privilege, hereafter to be made, but that the same shall be of 
such force, or they should be, if this Act had never been made, and 
of none other.** . 

This, then, is the present legal foundation of patents 
for invention. That it is an eminently imperfect and 
insecure one must be obvious upon a bare perusal. It 
is totally out of accordance with the wants and demands 
of the present period, however adequate it may have 
been to its immediate purpose. But this is not at all 
surprising, if it be remembered that the clause is a mere 
exception, hastily introduced into a severely contested 
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measare wholly political in ita general character, and 
epitomizing, as it were, the great struggle between 
ancient prerogative on the one hand, and nascent liberty 
on the other, which characterized the period. Apart 
altc^ether from the comparative newness of the subject, 
that was no season for drawing nice distinctions about 
the rights of a particular class — ^the task of that day 
was to secure the rights of the whole. 

But now that all danger from '' prerogative monopo- 
lies'^ has long ceased, now that inventors have become a 
numerous body, ranking among the greatest benefactors 
of the commonwealth, it is high time that it should 
cease to be a reproach to England that her patent laws 
are incomparably the worst in Europe — the most oppres- 
sive to the inventor — ^the least useful to the State. Such, 
beyond all doubt, is the case at present. 

The prime defects of our present system of letters 
patent are, first, their insecurity, and next, their extreme 
costliness. Strange as it must seem to a mind not 
entirely enwrapped in legal subtleties, the patent right, 
accorded by a solemn instrument under the Great Seal, 
is actually held to be open to infringement ; that is, to 
be no right at all, until after it shall have been coTifirmed 
by the verdict of a court of law. So that, for a first 
infringement, damages, nominal and not real, are inva- 
riably given : and thus, to the expense of a patent — ^in 
the first instance never less than three hundred and 
fifty pounds, if for the whole kingdom — ^there is added a 
large amount in law costs (not allowed upon the taxing), 
besides a loss of time and labour wholly incalculable. It 
may be worth while to cite one out of the many instances 
which continually occur. 

Mr. Samuel Clegg, the first inventor of the well- 
known and very ingenious gas-meter, assigned all his 
interest under his patent for that and other apparatus 
to Mr. Crossley, who, in Hilary term, 1829, brought an 
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action in the King's Bench against an infringer on the 
gas-meter included in this patent, and obtained a ver- 
dict. But, on the costs being taxed, he remained four 
hundred pounds out of pocket, besides the expenses of 
previous proceedings in Chancery. And he had then 
to institute proceedings de novo, in order either to repress 
infringements or recover damages, that trial being merely 
a confirmation of his patent by the Court of King's Bench, 
Mr. John Farey, to whom by far the most important 
part of the information on this subject contained in the 
Commons' evidence of 1829 is due, and who was the Evidence, 
agent of Mr. Crossley in the trial above mentioned, on Patents, 
stated to the Committee that he had known cases of 
this kind which cost more than £1,500, and required 
*' a series of trials or proceedings, so as to amount to 
thousands before any decision was obtained." And 
this is the boon which is graciously accorded to an 
inventor pour encourager les autres. 

But the insecurity of patents does not arise from this 
radical defect alone, (which, it is to be observed, is 
wholly untouched by the recent "Patent Law Amend- Lord 
ment Act"' of 1836,) but also from other defects scarcely ic"*? & 6 
less serious. If, for example, the sealing of the patent w. iv. 
be delayed, from whatever cause — whether *^from the si^Appen- 
illness of the Chancellory or his absence from bminess, or ^^^ ^* 
the Attorney GeneraVs engagements;^^ or by the neces- Evid. of 
sity o( sending an express after the Lord Privy Seal; or i8s;9,p.4r. 
by the payment of **one hundred guineas^^ to somebody 
or other for the purpose of procuring the royal signature 
out of due course — whether the delay arise from any or 
all of these circumstances, the petitioner is exposed to 
the entire loss of his property. For, if one of the work- 
men employed in the course of his necessary experiments 
should disclose his secret, and get some one to bring the 
invention into use, before all the multifarious forms are 
gotten through and completed, this will vitiate the 
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patent, because it dates, not from the^Ung of the peti- 
tion, as would be just, but from the day of sealing. 
And even if the fraud ulency of such use, and the peti- 
tioner's ignorance of it, can be clearly proved, his only 
chance of remedy consists in an expensive process before 
the judicial committee of the Privy Council. And even 
this remedy did not exist until 1835. 
Evid. of From the delay and danger consequent on these idle 

Committee ^^^ expensive forms — precluding inventors from making 
p. 25-31. proper and careful experiments — ^and from the difference 
of the terms allowed for specification, consequent on 
having three several patents for the united kingdom, 
arise two opposite evils of no small magnitude : the one, 
that a,n honest patentee^ on proceeding to make experi- 
ments (after obtaining his sealed patent), in order to 
specify, may discover that he has given an insufiicient 
title, thereby claiming less than his right; the other, 
that a dishonest patentee may very easily steal a valu- 
able invention already specified, and put it into his own 
patent not yet specified, but bearing a prior date, thereby 
obtaining the profits of that to which he has no title. 

But another evil, greater perhaps than all those which 
have yet been mentioned, remains behind. While our 
entire system of patents seems expressly calculated to 
obstruct and complicate the fair claims of inventors, and 
to multiply in every direction the causes of expensive 
and interminable litigation, the tribunals before which 
this litigation and these conflicting claims are brought 
are of all tribunals among the least competent, and the 
least prepared, to decide causes of such a nature. 

For, in the first instance, the granting petitions for 
patents, and the decision between conflicting petitions — 
involving the whole merits of complex mechanical and 
chemical inventions — are left to the judgment of th^ 
Attorney-General for the time being, an officer whose 
adequate acquaintance with such subjects will most cer- 
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tainly be found the exception and not the rule ; in the 
second place, the trial of the conflicting claims of in- 
yentorSy frequently involving scientific questions more 
recondite and complicated still, is left to the decision 
of a learned judge, and of twelve jurymen brought 
together without selection ; and in the third place^ fitly 
to crown the whole, the court of last resort for such 
claims in general, whether to alter a specification or 
prolong a term, is the Judicial Committee of the Privy 
Council. 

I deal not here with the question of remedy, to that 
we come presently, but content myself with remarking 
that these are but a few of the evils and deficiencies of 
our present patent laws, which remain to this day, al- 
though nearly ten years have passed since a Committee 
of the House of Commons stated to the House that, on 
account of the intricacy and importance of the subject, 
and the then late period of the session,* they were 
" only prepared to report the Minutes of the Evidence 
taken before them/' and "earnestly recommend to the 
House that the enquiry may be resumed early in the next 
session." The enquiry, however, was not resumed, and no 
report has ever been made upon the important evidence. 

Years have passed on; the Quarterly Review has Quart. Rer. 
joined in denouncing " the unjust and oppressive ^^^oi^**"' 
tribute which the patent law exacts from inventors ;" 
numerous petitions and remonstrances have been pre- 
sented from chambers of commerce, from inventors, 
from manufacturers ; not less than six several bills have 
been introduced into parliament ; and' of these only one See Ap 
— ^the least comprehensive of all — has been passed into a P®" ** * 
law, and that with the loss of some of its best provisions. 
And the law is still disfigured by its old features — 



* It was the 12th of June. Things have changed in this respect, a« 
in many others, since that period. 
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excessive costliness, complicated and useless obstructive 
forms, heavy stamp duties, triple proceedings and triple 
fees for one United Kingdom, great difficulty of safe 
transfer, very considerable legal insecuriiy (although this 
has been greatly reduced — thanks to Lord Brougham's 
Act), and radically incompetent tribunals. 
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In passing to the suggestion of remedy for the va- 
rious evils which have been detailed^ and following the 
same order, I observe, with respect to the copyright of 
1. Books. Books, that although the chief interest of the Plastic 
Arts in this branch of the subject is indirect, as arising 
out of their literature, yet the Painter and the Engraver 
have another interest which is direct, and which daily 
increases in importance. I mean that arising out of 
illustrated books. As there is no means more widely 
efficacious than this for diffusing a knowledge and love 
of Art, so is there none to which a cheap, secure, and 
sufficient copyright is of more vital importance. 

But the subject of the copyright of books is already 
in such able and zealous hands, that I cannot do better 
than recite the provisions of the Bill again introduced 
by Mr. Serjeant Talfourd, and supported by Sir Robert 
Inglis, and by many other distinguished men of all 
parties, during the last session, and read a second time 
by a considerable majority, although subsequently with* 
drawn by the learned serjeant (under pledge to renew it 
at the commencement of next session), for the sake of a 
careful revision of its details. 

By this Bill it is proposed to enact that copyright in 
any book hereafter to be published shall endure to the 
author and his assigns for his life, and for the further 
term of sixty years, commencing at his death ; that copy- 
right, which at the passing of the Act shall be sub- 
sisting either in the author, in his personal represen- 
tatives, or in his assigns, for consideration of natural 
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affection, shall continue in the parties so entitled for the 
same terms; that copyright^ subsisting partly in the 
author or his personal reoresentatives, and partly in his 
assigns (by sale), shall aiso continue for the same terms^ 
and belong to the author and the assignee^ in the same 
proportions as the copyright actually subsisting; and 
that copyright which has been absolutely assigned shall 
endure (as it would do under the present law) for the 
term of twenty-eight years and of the author's life, if he 
survive that term, and no longer.^ 

These are the leading provisions of the Bill which will 
soon be again before Parliament. Some remarks on its 
minor details, and on the objections which have been 
made to it in general, I have thro>^n into a note, which 
will be found in the Appendix. In this place I merely Appen- 
observe, that the chief objections to the Bill are strangely 
contradictory. Mr. Hume (whom I hope to see on the 
other side of the question, when he shall have had lei- 
sure to consider the measure in all its bearings,) objects 
to it only as tending to raise the price of books to the Debate of, 
public. A large body of booksellers and publishers Sess. 1838. 
object to it, as tending at once to injure them, and as rf Pariia- 
conferring " no possible benefit on the author J* f And, "^"'^ 
as if to sum up the whole, Mr. Mudie objects to it at y^^ ^ ' , 
once, as tending to injure one class of authors — ^those right Ques- 
who compile or abridge, by prolonging the duration and ^^im, ' 
enhancing the price of the books of another class — ^those 
who publish works of original thought ; and also as 
tending to benefit booksellers at the expense of the public, 
because (and here I apprehend an important light is 
really let in upon the question) now they illegally com- 
bine ''to support each other in their several monopolies, lb. p. i6. 

* This was an alteration made in the Committee, 
t See their Petition, and also the paper entitled Ohjectma to a BUI, <&c. 
circulated amongst the members last session. 
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especially those in which they have joint interests, so as 
to keep up the monopoly against the public long after the 
legal expiry of the copyright \** and that, after the pass- 
ing of the Billy they would be enabled to do this by law. 
But, notwithstanding, he too elsewhere contends that 
the Bill would not raise the price of copyright. 

Now, whatever be the value of some of these objec- 
tions, they cannot all be sound, for they necessarily 
destroy one another. Either there will be an increase 
in the prices of books, or there will not : if there be, 
the increase must pass either into the pocket of the 
author, or into the pocket of the publisher; in either 
case the public, not the publisher s^ have to complain. 
And the public can have no cause of complaint if it be 
true that an author's manuscript is his absolute property ^ 
it being the interest of the public to maintain the rights 
of property intact ; and if this be tmtrue, still there will 
be no cause of complaint on the part of the public, un- 
less it be also untrue that the public would gain more by 
a possible increase of the rewards of original authorship 
than they would lose by the additional tax on the price 
of books.* 

For it is to be remarked, that the opponents of the 
proposed measure, however they may shift about their 
other assumptions, invariably keep to these two : — ^first, 
that the matter in hand is not the (partial) protection of 
a right of property , but is a bargain made by the State 
to induce authors to write books pro bono publico ; and, 
secondly, that authors are people invariably possessed 
of two peculiarities (amongst others) — ^the one, tTiat they 
write always for fame and never for profit (and there- 
fore ought not to have any); the other, that they are so 



* If we take the remaining dilemma, and say that, hj a mistake in the 
BiH, this additional tax will go into the publishers' pockets instead of the 
author's, then let the Bill be amended. 
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anxious for profit f tl^t as soon as they have the power, 
they will put such high prices upon their books as 
greatly to confine the circulation of them* 

Such are some of the objections to Mr. Talfourd's bill, 
for partially protecting the copyright of books. I 
pass on to the subject of prints. 

And with respect to prints, the present question is 2. Prints, 
not so much one o( period, — (although, without doubt, 
this ought not to be less than for books,) as of real 
and therefore cheap protection. The evidence of Mr. Cheap tri- 
Martin, before quoted, is very significant on this point. ^^^^ 
An expensive process, whether in law or equity, is no 
remedy at all. It is in evidence that all the ** satisfac* 
tion" obtained by this means in very flagrant cases of Ante,p.5i. 
piracy, is *' heavy law expenses.'' Ought this to continue ? 

The first bill introduced by Mr. Sergeant Talfourd on 
the subject of copyright, contained the following pro* 
visions for prints,* which it was deemed expedient 
(mainly, I believe, by the advice of Sir Robert Peel,) 
to omit in the second bill, for the sake of simplifying 
the discussion, and of giving opportunity for jbl com- 
prehensive investigation of the subject of copyright in 
works of art generally, — but as yet nothing has been 
done. 

By that bill it was proposed to continue all subsisting Provisions 
copyright in engraved prints, for the same term as at ?**?P!J,"*** 
present, but giving the proprietor of such copyright the fourd'sfiwt 
same remedies for infringement during such term as were ^^^^' 

* It may be observed, that tbe act which has just been passed to enable 
the Queen in council to extend copyright to the worlcs of foreign authors 
published abroad, on condition of a reciprocal ^ctension in the respective 
countries of such authors, in favour of English boolcs, (although it includes 
" maps, charts, or plans,'0 ^^^ ^^^ include prints. Yet it is higl^l^ d)e» 
sirable that there should be an international copyright in this respect ^^sg. 
See Mr. Martin's evidence, already quoted. 

5 
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proposed to be given to the proprietors of future copy- 
right arising under the new act. 

It was further proposed to enact that any engraved 
printy made for the painter thereof, being also the 
proprietor, shall have copyright for the same term as 
the bill proposed to grant to authors of books, namely, 
sixty years; — that a print from any picture, not pre- 
viously engraved, made by an engraver with written 
licence from the painter, being also the proprietor, shall 
have the same term, and any future licence be void ; 
and so of a picture, not before engraved with consent of 
the proprietor, which shall hereafter be engraved with 
such consent, together with that of the painter (if he be 
living.) And finally, the same term was given to the 
engraver of any print of original design. 

It was also provided, that the copyright in the print 
from a picture belonging to a public institution should 
be in the^r^^ engraver thereof; all persons being at 
liberty to make and publish other engravings from such 
picture. 

The provisions for registration at Stationers^ Hall, 
were the same as those proposed for books ; two copies 
of every engraved print being deposited, one to be kept 
at Stationers' Hall, the other at the British Museum. 

The remedy proposed to be given for piracy, or for 
importation of piratical copies, was an action on the 
case for damages, as in the case of books. 

But still there was no provision for that essential 
feature in all real protection, a cheap and simple process 
before a competent and accessible tribunal. 

This, however, being the want not of the engraver 
alone, but also of the sculptor and the manufacturer, 
will be treated of more at large presently. 

^.Scnlptare I^ ^^^ heen seen that the defective protection of works 
of SCULPTURE arises as well from the want of clearness 
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and comprehensiveness in the terms of the subsisting 
statutes, as from the inadequacy of the remedies which 
they profess to afford. The first step towards improve- \, Consou- 
ment is carefully to revise these statutes, and consolidate J^^iaw^^ 
them into one law ; the next is to establish a cheap li.Registra* 
and uniform system of registration. , tion. 

With reference to the present period of protection 
for works of this class, I am not aware that there is any 
complaint of its insufficiency for practical purposes, 
were it made real. But, not unnaturally, the absolute 
uselessness of any law uncombined with that cheap and 
competent tribunal so repeatedly insisted upon, would 
seem to have diverted attentioh from this part of the 
subject. 

But, regarded in all its results, the want of protection 
for the various kinds of Designs or Patterns applied 4« Patterns, 
to manufactures^ appears to be the most hurtful of all; 
and, as might have been expected, it is in this depart- 
ment that the dishonest and unprincipled have taken 
most advantage of the defective state of the law. To 
copy another man*s design of a piece of silk or lace 
is even more easy than to mould from another man's 
bust, and is often much more profitable, as we have 
already had occasion to perceive. 

The witnesses examined by the Commons' Committee 
on Arts and Manufactures agree, for the most part, 
in stating that the essential requisites of any efficient 
system of protection for this class of designs are four- 
fold: 

1. A period of protection, varying according to the i. Period of 
nature of the design, and of the fabric in which it is to P'^®*®^**®"' 
be executed: e. g. a period of six months may be suffi- 
cient for simple designs in printed cottons ; but not less 
than twelve months will adequately protect designs in 
silks : and some designs of a splendid and expensive cha** Arts' Evid. 

X • 1. J • Ml • xr '• Gibson, 

racter in bronze and tron wiU require three years ^ one 387. 
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of which may perhaps wholly expire before the design 
is fairly known to the public. (Of course the maximum 
of the varying period should be strictly defined.) 

% A method of double registration, ].e. of registrar 
Hon both local and central. It must be cheap and 
easily accessible, and the protection must be contingent 
on the registration. 

3. A genera] collection of models and specimens of all 
such new designs and fabrics as shall be registered for 
protection ; as well for preserving them to the public, 
when the legal term shall have expired, as for facility 
of reference to prevent unknowing piracy. 

And 4. Local tribunals in the chief manufacturing 
towns, composed of persons competently acquainted 
with the manufactures of the place, and vested with 
power to decide summarily, under the statute, in all 
cases of piracy or disputed copyright in patterns. 

That there will be difficulties in framing a measure, 
which shall comprehend all these requisites, and not go 
too far, is certain ; but the task is not therefore to be 
neglected : and the subject is one of such paramount 
importance, that it will well repay the labour bestowed. 
It may be of use to ascertain what light is thrown upon 
it by experience in other countries. 

The penal code of France enacts that the infringer 
(contrefaiteur) of any pattern, registered as copyright, 
shall pay a -fine of not less than 100 francs, nor more 
than 2000, and that all printed designs and fabrics, 
together with all the plates, moulds, and matrices, shall 
be confiscated ; and it also enacts, that a fine of not less 
than 25 francs, nor more than 500, shall be levied on 
any person who sells an article so pirated. 

By a law passed in 1826 copyright in patterns is 
secured for one year, three years, five years, or in per- 
petuity, at the option of the manufacturer, to be de- 
clared at the time of registration. And it is required 
that any manufacturer desirous of securing his copy- 



right shall deposit his pattern under an envelope, bearing 
his seal and signature, at the office of the Conseil de 
Prud^hommes of the district. This packet is sealed 
with the- seal of the council, a register is kept of all Ji-Registra- 
clainis, and the manufacturer receives a certificate bear- 
ing the date of the'delivery of his pattern. In case of any 
dispute respecting the copyright, the register of the 
council is held to be decisive evidence of priority of 
date. The fee to be paid to the receiver of the com- Fees. 
mune, on depositing the pattern, is fixed by the council, 
but must in no case exceed orte franc yearly^ during 
the period for which the copyright is secured. The 
fee for a perpetual copyright is ten francs. The fee 
for a certificate of registration is three francs. 

Manufacturers of hardware and cutlery, and some 
others, are authorized to employ a device or 'mark,' 
and on registering that mark (as with patterns), they 
obtain an exclusive title to its use. Any one who 
surreptitiously employs or imitates the mark of another 
is held to be a forger, and in addition to the penalties 
of fine and confiscation, is subject to those which 
attach to other kinds of forgery, as of writing. 

On the expiry of the term of copyright, the law 
requires that the pattern shall be delivered to the 
Conservatoire des Arts, to be added to its general coUec- iii. Collec- 
tion. This collection is stated by Dr. Bo wring (who ^rn8°&?*" 
has done so much to place our amicable relations with 
foreign countries on that best of all foundations — an 
accurate knowledge of each other,) to afford ** a very 



* It is curious to remark that in the bill recently introduced by Mr. 
Mackinnon to amend the law relating to letters patent^ihetewaa SipTonBion 
for affording protection to patents at the rate of ten pounds per patent, per 
annum, in addition to fees and law costs. So different are the notions of 
protection on either side the Channel. In France the law offers premiams 
and encouragement to the artist, the man of letters, and the manufacturer; 
ours offers them also^bat only to the lawyer. 
41 
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Art** Erld. Striking history of the progress of manufacture :" he is 
11. 64, speaking of the Conservatory of Lyons, 
iv. Remedy. The first duty of the Conseil de Pru^hommes is, as 
Local tri- ^^ jjavg geen, the recognition and registration of the 
(with ap- copyright ; the next is the prompt protection of it by a 
Sbunaiii o* certain and summary process, if it happen to be in- 
commerce.) fringed upon. This council is the sole judge of the 
fact of infringement^ and decrees the penalty (within 
the limitation prescribed by law), on conviction of the 
offender. The fee for summoning any party to the 
tribunal is one franc twenty-^five centimes ; and for pro- 
nouncing a judgment two francs. The Court grants a 
witness compensation for one day's labour, and all costs 
are paid by the losing party. The same courts have 
jurisdiction in all cases of patents (if the patentees 
choose to apply to them), and in all disputes between 
masters and workmen ; and their sittings are public* 
How form- ^^ ^^^ organization of these tribunals much depends 
®^'« on local circumstances, and especially on the peculiar 

demands of the manufactures predominating in the 
district. The number of persons composing them varies 
from ten to twenty-four or twenty-five; and these are 
chosen from amongst the manufacturers and their work- 
men themselves, a part retiring every year by rotation. 
The manufacturing portion is chosen by all the manu" 
facturers paying for licences ; the workmen (taking the 
silk manufacturers of Lyons, for example,) from amongst 
those possessing a certain number of looms, &c. It must 
be remembered that these tribunals have (as has been 
observed) jurisdiction in all cases between masters and 
workmen, as well as those between manufacturers. 
Dr. Bow- I" towns where there are several manufactures, the 
ring, ATt8» statute organizing the tribunal provides that it shall 
contain so many members connected with each im- 
portant trade. At Saint Etieniie, for instance, where 
there is a large manufacture of fiilk ribands, and also 

a 
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of arms, hardware^ and cutlery, it is provided that 
there shall be in the council so many hardware manu- 
facturers and so many silk manufacturers. And at 
Rouen, where the council is composed of fifteen 
persons, five are chosen from amongst the manufac- 
turers of cotton, linens, or silks ; two amongst spinners 
or machine makers ; two amongst woollen manufacturers; 
two amongst chemists, dyers, bleachers, &c.; two amongst 
printers of cotton or paper ; one amongst potters or 
metal founders ; one amongst soap makers, &c. 

It may also be stated as some proof of the popularity 
as well as of the activity of these tribunals, that although 
in the year 1836 there were no less than 3,835 cases of 
all kinds, (including those concerning wages,) decided 
by the council established at Lyons, yet appeals against 
their decisions were ma:de in 152 cases only. The 
court of appeal is the tribunal of commerce. 

Dr. Bowring states that he has attended the pro- 
ceedings of these councils, and has found their de- 
cisions generally satisfactory; that in all cases of interest 
there is a large attendance both of manufacturers and 
of workmen ; and he is of opinion that no better organ- 
ization has yet been discovered for the application of a 
fit and economical remedy for such cases as -these 
councils are ordinarily called upon to decide. 

Such is the constitution of the copyright tribunals of ibid. 66. 
the manufacturing cities and towns of France. They 
appear to have been not unfitly called tribunals of 
conciliation, as well as of justice. And if judiciously 
imitated (not slavishly copied), with such modifications 
as different circumstances may demand, I doubt not our 
own manufacturers would derive great and seasonable 
benefit. I have endeavoured to sketch the leading pro- 
visions of such a measure in note C of the Appendix. Appendix 

But no measures for the protection of copyright, how- ^' Letters 
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patent for ever large and comprehensive, will render complete 
Inventions, jyg^j^^^ either to the artist or to the manufacturer, 
unless accompanied by the searching revision and 
Ante, p. 18. radical improvement of our Patent Law^. I have 
already inthnated what seem to me the main objects of 
such a reform. Simplicity of the forms of procedure; 
reduction of the stamp duties and fees; abolition of 
separate patents for different portions of the kingdom; 
provisions for cheap and safe transfer, and for compe- 
tent tribunals, and consequent abolition of many needless 
causes of vexatious litigation. At present, I address 
myself to the provisions of the bill introduced by 
Mr. Mackinnon into the House of Commons, and en- 
quire how far these objects are likely to be attained 
by it, should it pass into a law. 
Mackin- By this bill it is proposed to transfer the power noto 

non'« bui exercised bu the Attorney and Solicitor General in the 

to amend . ^ i i i i 11 

the practice granting of patents, under the old statute, and also 

[etJers pa° those respecting the entry of disclaimer or memoranda of 

^?*i *f • alterations, under 6 and 6 W. IV. to a board of commis- 
sioners to be appointed by Her Majesty, and styled the 
commissioners of patents for inventions ; they are to have 
a secretary and two registrars also appointed by Her 
Majesty; and their powers are not to interfere with the 
jurisdiction, either of the judicial committee of the 
Privy Council or of the courts at Westminster. 

^ 9. Petitions (in form, &c. as at present,) for letters patent 

are to be filed with the registrar and kept as .of record. 
The commissioners are to hear objections, after public 
advertisement, and if they decide to grant the prayer of 
the petitions,are tomakeonitadraftorbilltotheSecretary 
of State, who is to return it with Her Majesty's sign 
manual. The .commissioners are then to make out 
letters patent and send them with the bill to the 
Lord Chancellor, who is to affix the great seal, and 

^10 to 12. return them to the board. The mode of proceeding 



§ 1 to 8. 



\ 
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for disclaimers is similar to that now followed before 
the Attorney General. 

Letters patent, in respect of protection Wgainst in- § ^^« 
fringement, are to bear the date of Jiling the petition^ 
and they are to extend to Great Britain^ Ireland^ and the § 15. 
Colonies, except when especially limited. 

By this bill the cost of letters patent is to be two §2i,25,and 
hundred pounds^ (£100 on petition, £100 on grant,) as *^**®**^**^' 
set forth in the schedule annexed to it, and in addition^ 
such fees at the offices of the Lord Chancellor and Secre- 
tary of' State, and at the office of the Commissioners, not 
set forth in the schedule before referred to, as shall appear 
to them expedient. The stamp duties are reduced to ten § 13. 
pounds, five pounds on petition, five on specification. 

All fees are to be paid into the Bank of England ^22,20,27. 
to the account of the commissioners, and are to be 
chargeable, first, with such compensation as the Com* 
missioners of the Treasury shall award to persons 
injured by the operations of this act ; secondly, with 
salaries and expenses ; and the surplus is to be paid to 
the consolidated fund. 

The substitution of a board of commissioners, spe- 
cially qualified, in the place of the Attorney General or 
Solicitor General; the affording security, as against 
infringement, from the date of petition; the extension of 
the patent to the whole of the kingdom ; and the uni- 
formity of registration*, are all real and important 
improvements; and there is also an excellent provision §^^' 
for preventing any officer, appointed under the act, from 
being employed as a patent agent. But here commen- 
dation must stop. 



• At present, enrolments are made indiflferently at any of the three oflBces ; 
and the enrolment books contain grants of all kinds, without indices,^- 
hence the difficulty of search. 
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Omissions The bill contains none of the following provisions, 
the urgent importance of all of which (amongst others) 
was, I aji^rehended, sufficiently demonstrated in the 
evidence collected by the Commons' Committee of 1829, 
which evidence, as I have before observed, has never 
been reported upon : 

L Repeal of so much of the statute of James as 
relates to letters patent for inventions^and clear definition 
of what shall henceforth be the subject matters of such 
patents ;* 

2. Terms of different duration according to the 
nature of the invention ; the cost of protection varying 
with the period for which it is required ; (Query, 
whether an annual graduated payment would not be 

* Hear Mr. Rotch on this point. What can be the snbject matter 
of a patent '* should be provided for by statute. It should not be in the 
breast of one judge to say, a man cannot take out a patent for an improve- 
ment, and of another to say he can ; that is only the state of the law 
according to the decisions of the judges, not according to the statute 
of monopolies. One judge will fly back to the statute and say, improve- 
ments are not provided for.— <I hold this bad.' Another will stretch a 
little further and say, ' this ought to be the subject of a patent, and I will 
hold it to be so.' Again, Lord Tenterden said, ' no merely, philoso- 
phical or abstract principle can answer to the word < manufncturey ' that 
is taken hold of as laying down broadly that you cannot have a patent for 
a principle. I will tell the committee where it was acted on the other 
day, and a decision directly against the patent, which decision woi reversed 
again on an appeal, and the patent held to he right, showing that no man 
can say what the law is on the subject."-^Evidence of Mr. Rotch before 
Committee on Patents, pages 110, 112. I have mentioned the case alluded 
to by Mr. Rotch in the Appendix. The singular manner in which Lord 
Tenterden expressed himself in his celebrated judgment, in the King v. 
Wheeler, as to what constitutes a '< new manufacture,'' forcibly illustrates 
the argument:.— ''the word manufacture," he says, ** has been generally 
understood to denote either a thing made, which is useful for its own sake, 
or vendible as such ; ... or to mean an engine or instrument em- 
ployed either in making some previously known article, or in some other 
useful purpose, &c., or it may perhaps extend also to a new process, to be 
carried on by known implements or elements acting upon known substances, 
and ultimately producing some other known substance, but producing it 
more cheaply and expeditiously," Ac. 
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advantageous? It obtains in Austria^ where the whole 
cost of a patent for fifteen years amounts to about 
forty guineas.) 

3. Reduction of fees and siniplification of the forms 
of procedure. In neither of these particulars does 
Mr. Mackinnon's bill propose to effect any adequate 
improvement ; 

4. A competent examination of the specification! as 
well for the public interest (on the expiry of the 
term) as for the inventor's security, during its con- 
tinuance ; 

5. Competency of the juries who are to try cases of 
disputed right and of infringement^ often involving 
difiicult scientific questions; 

6. An official vendible publication of patent specifi- 
cations, with adequate guarantees for its accuracy; as 
well as to diminish the expenses of legal proceeding 
as to provide for the due knowledge of all inventions 
patented ; 

7. Appropriation of any surplus which may fairly 
occur, from the (reduced) fees paid for patents, not to 
the Consolidated Fund, but to the reward of those 
inventors and public benefactors, who may fail of being 
otherwise remunerated.* 

For, improve our laws of copyright and patents as we 
may, many inventors to whom the public become deeply 
indebted mil fail of being adequately rewarded, merely 
by the protection of their property. It is true that 
British inventors are not now (so often) actively per^ 
secuted as they were two or three generations back, 
and even later; but they are still exposed to severer trials 



* If any of these propositions appear to require proof or explanation, it 
will perhaps be found in the note upon letters patent in the Appendix. To 
go into more minute detail here would occupy too"* much space, and the 
subject has already talcen up more than I had intended to allot to it. 
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. Fate of in- than most men, and their path is constantly impeded by 

ventors. ^^ ^^^^ bitter and obstinate prejudices. 

Lord Dud* Two centuries ago, Edward, Lord Dudley, the in* 
^^* ventor of that process of smelting iron ore with pit coal, 

which has conferred on his country such incalculable 
we^th, and has placed the mightiest of all implements 
in the hands of her industry, was assaulted by a mob| 
and the fruit of his toils violently torn from him. He 
died a ruined man. 

Priefitiey. Little more than half a century ago, the pure and 
large-minded Priestley, " the father of pneumatic che- 
mistry,'* as he has been aptly called, was similarly 
assaulted. He escaped with his life, but his home was 
set fire to, and his unpublished manuscripts perished 
in the flames. 

Hargmves. About the same period James Hargraves — the inventor 
of a machine which in its ultimate results has changed 
the face of entire counties, giving riches for poverty, 
and inducing improvements which will never stop, 
until the excessive labour of the hands gives place to 
the salutary labour of the brain, and inert power becomes 
everywhere the unerring instrument of the enlightened 
mind — was compelled to flee from his birth-place, and to 
take refuge in a distant county. And when at a sub* 
sequent period, his unremitting labour s<^emed at last 
to promise him some degree of reward, a formal associ- 
ation, was organized against him^ for the express 
purpose of preventing, by the strength of combined 
capital, his enjoyment of the fruits of his own inven- 
tions. He died in obscurity and distress, but his inven- 
tions came into universal use, 

Arkwright. Ark Wright* followed with his important improvements 



* As Mr. Arkwright was afterwards^ Sir Richard, it might be thought- 
lessly imagined that he was knighted /or his public services : this would be 
a great mistake, he was knighted /or carrying up an address on a birthday 
in the season of bis prosperity. 
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in the same manufacture. Fearing the fate of his 
predecessors, he too left his native county, and after 
almost incredible exertions, succeeded in establishing 
himself in trade in Nottingham, and afterwards in 
Derbyshire. Having obtained a patent, he and his 
partners expended £12,000 before any profit was 
made. An association was formed to make a common 
purse for the purpose of attacking this patent also, 
and succeeded : the patent was cancelled on the ground 
of technical deficiency, although its substantial novelty y its 
great merits and national importance were generally 
acknowledged. Injuries to buildings and machinery 
were likewise inflicted on the unfortunate inventor to 
the amount of thousands* by a mob of a lower grade* 
He submitted his case to parUament, but without avail* 

But Arkwright was ultimately prosperous in trade, 
and amassed a large fortune as a cotton manufacturer, 
though not larger than that made by many others, in 
consequence of his invention and }fy copying his me* 
thod, who themselves never invented anything. 

Samuel Crumpton, who combined the inventions of Cmmpton. 
Arkwright and Hargraves in his "mule," was less for- 
tunate; like Hargraves he was ruined in his circum« 
stances, and languished in poverty during a long life, 
in the very heart of that district which the practice of 
his inventions has raised from insignificance into 
importance and wealth. The tardy pittance of reward 
which reached him in the evening of his life came too 
late to save him from the consequence of his being an 
inventor. 

Undeterred by the fate of so many of his prede- watt 
cessors, James Watt, perceiving the mighty powers, 
yet latent in the " fire-engine" (the name by which the 



* See the case of Mr. Richard Arkwright, printed for the conaideration 
of Parliament, in 1782. 
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very imperfect steam-engine then in use was known) 
devoted himself to its improvement^ and nobly did he 
succeed. Of the Steam-engine, as we now know it, 
he was substantially the inventor, the Columbus of that 
new world of practical science^ in which each passing 
day discovers fresh and inexhaustible treasures. 

Fortunately for Watt, he met with a patron possessed 
of great wealth and extensive influence, so that when 
his turn came, the mooey which backed him defeated 
the money opposed to him, and his patent was main- 
tained, although all the rules laid down and the 
practice pursued in similar cases dictated its repeal. 
Nay, the formal and technical objections against it were 
much stronger than those upon which many patents had 
been declared void. The expenditure of an immense 
sum of money saved it. Still Mr. Watt might have 
died a pauper, had not a fresh and still more enormous 
expenditure obtained a renewal of the patent by Act 
of Parliament for |wenty-five years more. And after 
all, this very prolongation of the exclusive right bene- 
fited the public more than it benefited Mr. Watt, by 
enabling him to improve his invention. He himself 
expressed his opinion on the protection accorded to the 
inventor, by stating that be had '^ suffered so much pain 
and anxiety from the lawsuits on his patent for the 
steam-engine, that nothing would induce him ever to take 
out a patent again." His predecessors, Savery and Newco- 
men, were severe losers by their inventions; his worthy 
Wooif. successor, Mr. Woolf, whose further improvements* 
effected a saving of coal in the consumption of the 
engine which a competent judge has declared to be 
equivalent to the whole profit of all the deep mining 



* His main improvemeQt consisted in working the engines by higli 
pressure steam acting expansirely. See Mr. Farey's admirable account of 
the steam-engine. 
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carried on in Cornwall, (the very existence of which, 
therefore, depends upon it,) has not only received no 
reward, but has also been a great loser, the profits of 
the last four years of his patent having been less than 
the losses sustained during the first year. Cases of a 
similar kind are too numerous to mention. 

Time has passed on. The iron smelted by the pro- 
cess of Lord Dudley has been fashioned into the steam- 
engine of Watt, and made the moving power of the 
mighty machinery of Hargraves, and Arkwright, and 
Crumpton. Chemistry has afforded its powerful aid, 
and improvement has followed upon improvement* 
But have the claims of the successors of this 
honorable band of public benefactors — I say not to 
the encouragement but to the equitable protection of 
our laws — ^been attended to? Surely the recollection 
of inventions such as these, ruining (for the most part) 
those who made them, but now working in harmonious 
and beautiful concurrence, and diffusing blessings 
throughout the land^ must have roused the public and 
the legislative mind to something like large and com- 
prehensive views ? Let the records of our parliament 
and our courts of law answer the question : 

Copyright is still designated ''a monopoly against 
the public." Patents are still held to be *' fair plunder;" 
senators still regard them as grants springing out of 
the royal prerogative. It is still to be the law that a 
man shall have no right to his undoubted invention, 
unless he have three hundred pounds in his pocket to 
pay fees for claiming it, and twice or thrice that sum to 
pay law costs, at the outset^ should any man choose to 
infringe it; and a clever and well-informed man, writing • 
upon a public question, gravely asserts that "an author ^ 
or inventor asks a boon of society when he seeks by right ques- 
legal power to prevent individuals doing what it was **^^>^'^P* 
perfectly competent for them to do by their own natural 
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means f thereby creating an artificial property ;^' and the 
writer takes the same occasion to mention that he is 
engaged on a work *^upon the causes of the progressive 
improvement of society.*'* 

All this however may be amended. Such amendment 
has been prayed for in petition after petition, and in 
remonstrance after remonstrance. Among the signa- 
tures to these petitions or to these remonstrances are 
to be found the names of Southey, and Wordsworth, and 
Bulwer^and Lockhart» and Campbell;— -and of Faraday, 
and Babbage, and Lardner, and Birkbeck. Will such 
men plead in vain ? 

But amendment to be effectual must include the pro^ 
vision of a national fund^ as well as for rewarding those 
whom mere protection, with the best of guarantees, may yet 
leave unrewarded, as for purchasing^ such valuable inven- 
tions as the owners may be willing to give up freely to the 
public. 

We have too long been satisfied with saying to the 
inventor — '* Produce us the pure gold from the mine, and 
we will give you [on your paying well for it) a chance 
. of getting all you can for fourteen years, provided always 
no man stronger than you shall come and forcibly hinder 
you — of that you must take your chance.** 

Let us now try the policy of saying — " Show us the 
place where you say the gold is, and convince us by 
good reason that it is probably there, and we will come 
and help you to dig it out ; you shall then have all 
you can get for a definite period, and we will secure 
you in the peaceable possession of your gains. You 
must however pay us for our labour. But if, unfortu- 

* Assuredly if this work be characterized by no larger view than that 
quoted in the text, no future writer on the same subject will be likely to 
mention ti as one of those causes. But inconsistency is quite common 
enough to make us hope and believe much better things of Mr. M udie's 
work. 

f A better term might perhaps have been found. 
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nately, you and we should alike be mistaken ; it will be 
no great loss to us, pay us when you can." 

Words nearly similar to these were addressed to the 
Congress of the United States, nearly fifty years ago y^ 
and the bread cast upon the waters has returned after 
many days. America has reformed her system of patent see Appen- 
laws, not perfectly perhaps, but she has done much and dix B. 
will doubtless do more. Let not Britain lag behind 
her descendant in a course so truly honorable. 



NOTE. 

While this sheet is passing through the press, I am enabled to add that 
two bills are about to be introduced in the House of Commons, by Mr. 
Poulett Thomson, for the purpose of securing copyright in designs for 
manufactures : by the first, it is proposed to extend the provisions of the 
Act 34 Geo. HI. c. 34, {see ante, p. d4,) Ui fabrics composed of wool, sUk, 
or hair, and to mixed fabrics composed of any two or more of the following 
materials; !• e. linen y cotton, wool, silk, or hair; by the second Act, 
it is proposed, to give copyright for a term of [ ] calendar 

months: 1, to the proprietor of any new and original design for the pat- 
tern or print for any article of manufacture being a tissue or textile 
fabric, and not within the meaning of the 34th Geo. III., c. 23, or the 
prior Acts ; 2, to the proprietor of any new design for the shape and 
configuration of any article of manufacture, not within the meaning of 
the same Acts ; and 3, to the proprietor of any new design for the mO" 
delling, or the casting, embossment, chasing, engraving, or any other 
kind of impression or ornament on any article of manufacture, not being a 
tissue or textile fabric. The copyright is further made contingent upon 
registration, and provision is made for transfer ; but the important subject 
of cheap and competent tribunals is altogether overlooked. 



* By an anonymous writer in the National Gazette of Philadelphia, of 
December 19, 1792. 
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OF THE REMOVAL OF CERTAIN FISCAL OBSTRUCTIONS TO 
THE PROGRESS OF INVENTION AND OF THE ARTS. 

The first claims of the Artist and of the Inventor Ground of 
being for the adequate protection of the fruits of his ***** ^^*^'"' 
industry, the second is for the removal of such fiscal 
impositions as tend to impede the progress of that 
industry, and in so far as the imposts complained of 
press unequally on different classes, both claims rest on 
the common ground of equal protection for property. 

Such it is submitted are the excise duties on bricks, ], Excise 
and the restrictions on their manufacture and form ^l\^^ 
thence arising,* those on papers of every kind; and 
those on glass. The first are injurious to architecture^ 
as also is the window tax, to no small extent. Both 
obstruct the beauty and proportion of our buildings : 

''The material/* says Mr. Papworth, in the evidence formerly 
quoted, ** of which brick and tile is composed being susceptible of 
receiving an improvement of mind upon it to great extent and 
variety, permission to make them in any form would greatly benefit 

architectural beauty and modifications in the form of bricks 

have existed in aU countries from early times except in England.* 

• Sir Henry Wotton long ago (observing the want of taste in tbis re- 
spect in England) complained that there was generally <' too much of the 
material of bricks in the makers"—- of the taxing laws, be would have added 
bad be lived In our time. 
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The limitations they are subject to in England are a great impe- 
diment in the way of the development of art." (Evid. I., 1298, 1301.) 
Mr.Barnes, an architect of Norwich, is of opinion that, "if the duty 
were taken off altogether, it would greatly benefit art; but that at 
least the duty on ornamental bricks should he reduced to the level 
of those on common hrick^ and all limitation as to'size abolished.'* 
(lb. 1425-7.) 

The excise duty on bricks, exceeding the common 

size, in any dimensions, is 9s. per thousand; that on 

common bricks, 5s. 6d, The difference of the tax, 

Evidence of Operates to dissuade architects from the use of 

^n^UTd' ™o^^^®^ ^^ ornamental bricks in their buildings. 

The window tax operates injuriously by limiting the 
number of windows and restricting their size, causing 
architects to experience very great difficulty in fitly 
adapting the size and proportions of their buildings, so 
as not to infringe upon their prescribed limitations. And 

Mr. to this cause Mr. Papworth ascribes a great deal of the 

hSZ**'*^* monotony and poverty of buildings in London. 



Mr. 

Barnes* 
1424. 



2. Duties 
on paper. 



Ev. of Mr. 
G. Morant 
II. 676. 



Mr. 

Robertson, 
I. 1655. 



Besides the obvious operation of the paper duties to 
the discouragement of Art,by seriously enhancing the cost 
of prints, of illustrated books, of every kind of drawing 
paper, and of periodical publications, they have the 
effect of depressing the style of Art employed upon 
the lower kind of stained papers. Of their effect upon 
engraving, Mr. J. C. Robertson says : 

" Driawing papers are seriously expensive, and inferior papers are 
often used in eopper-plate printing, when but for the tax (which is in 
proportion to the weight), much finer papers would be used, better 
calculated to do justice to the engraving." 

Of their effects upon the silk manufacture, Mr. 
Guillotte, an extensive manufacturer of Jacquard 
looms, says : 

** One of the principal diflSculties in the way of the improvement of 
the silk manufacture is the high duty on paper. It makes the ma- 
nufacturer unwilling to change his patter-ns. The difference of the 
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cost in England and in France is four to one, I attribute very 
much disadvantage to the excise duty/' (Evid. I, 844.) 

The excise duties on glass tend greatly to obstruct o r) *• 
the Art of glass painting, that of engraving, and that on glass. 
of decorative architecture in several of its most impor- 
tant branches. 

The capabilities of Glass Painting are generally 
much underrated, and there is a common but very mis- w'****^" ' 
taken opinion, that much of the excellence of the finest 
specimens of this art we are acquainted with, is owing 
to a process which is now lost. In colour there are 
probably not more than one or two hues which we are 
. unable to surpass, and in the power of producing all 
the effects of light and shadow we are greatly beyond 
our predecessors. Indeed, in this respect, taking into 
account the power of introducing real light, afforded 
by the transparency of glass, this branch of Art must 
have long ere this reached the highest range of excel* 
lencCy but for the ruinous cost of experiments. 

The following interesting statement details the expe« 
rience on this point of Mr. M artin, while employed as 
a painter on glass : 

''In attempting improvements, we found,'* he says, ''that the 
excise laws presented the greatest obstacle. We made some experi- 
ments on plate glass, andsucceeded with them^ but the expense, in con- 
sequence of the heavy duty, finally put an end to these experiments, 
as we could neither afford to purchase such expensive glass, nor to 
erect larger annealing kilns. I believe I was the only person who 
made the experiments on plate glass -, they were supposed to be sue. 
cessful, only I could iy>t afford to carry them on. If I cotdd have 
made our experiments duty free, I should have succeeded, for the 
plate glass is so thick, that it would be safe from being broken by 
ordinary means,* and it has besides the advantage, that plates can 
be obtained sufficiently large to obviate the necessity for those bars 

* The great risk in painting on common glass. 
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which interrupt the present works." (Evid. I., 938.) And again: 
" I should have painted some of my ovm subjects, as the effect pro- 
duced on glass, would be particularly adapted to them, if the expe- 
riments, &c., had been less expensive. This cost I have the more 
regretted^ as works executed on plate glass^ on a large scale, would 
have been most mcLgnifieent in cathedrals or great public buildings. 
The knowledge and experience gained in our experiments would 
have enabled us to produce grander works than have yet been seen, 
(lb. 940.) 
Engraving. With reference to the eflTect of these daties on the 

Evidenceof ._ -^r -r i -n, i ii i 

Mr. Pye. progress of Engraving, Mr. John Pye, the celebrated 
landscape engraver, very justly observing that but little 
has been d one in England for its encouragement in the way 
in which it is so extensively encouraged in France and 
other parts of the Continent^ namelyi by its application 
to the decoration of rooms ^ ascribes much of the difference 
to the higher price of glass, which in England is some- 
what more than eight times dearer than the French glasSy 
of better quality for the purpose mentioned, the glazing 
of prints. 

Mr. Pye having submitted to the Committee specimens of French 
and English glassy adapted to the glazing of prints, banded in the 
following comparative list of prices: 

COMPARATIVE PRICES. 



Size, England, France* 

£. s, d, s, d, 

26in. X 24in 16 6 2 

28 X 24 18 6 2 3 

32 X 24 1 3 2 9 

*'I have looked," adds Mr. Pye, "a great deal into the dwelling- 
houses of the people of France, and I have seen their rooms covered 
completely all over with engravings, while Ik England the same 
class of persons have not any:** (Evid. II. 2188.) 



* I may mention that, having been present at the committee when Mr. 
Pye was examined, I can add my testimony to the superiority of the 
French glass which he exhibited for the purpose in view. 
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That in the Art of glass making itself, the want of 
further improvement is mainly to be attributed to the 
interference of the excise laws obstructing the free 
career of experiment, is pretty generally acknow- 
ledged. Their effects on price, by deadening compe- Effectn of 
tition, are less widely known, but are of no small g^Jsmak- 
importance. *"« *^*^^^- 

Mr. Toplis, after stating that no experiments can be 
made as to improving the quality of glass, except under 
the authority and inspection of the excise, — ** a pro- 
hibition which forms the stumbling-block in that 
particular branch of Art," justly adds: 

"There are certain qualities of glass for optical instruments that 
we have never been able to reach in this country ; and we are obliged 
to go to the continent for them now, in consequence of the imperfect 
state of glass making.** 

But, as Mr. Toplis might have added, such a tendency 
has apathy on any subject, however induced, to per- 
petuate itself, that even the very improvements in this 
Art, made on the Continent^ have often failed to excite 
attention in England, despite of all her astronomical 
pretensions. It was nearly twenty years after the ru- 
mours of Guinand's splendid experiments had attracted 
Fraunhofer to Brenetz, that a piece of his glass firat 
found its way to England, although many magnificent 
instruments had been made from it in Paris. Guinand 
succeeded (and in his success began a new era in the 
history of astronomical observation) in spite of diffi- 
culties which would have disheartened most men; but 
at Brenetz there were no excise duties. The first flint 
glass which Guinand used he obtained from England, 
and its badness set him to work to make good glass for 
himself, but what would he have accomplished had he 
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lived in England under the ''inspection of the excise?'' 
He must have sat down in despair.* 
Decorative The injurious effects of the excise duties upon glass, 
tare. " in. respect of decorative architecture, it is very difficult 
adequately to estimate. The application of glass, in 
architecture, is yet in its infancy: and he would be a bold 
man who should predict how far that appHcation may be 
hereafter extended. But enough has been already said 
in pointing out the impediments which hence obstruct the 
improvement of the article itself. 

FaciUtiea To have adduced the high rates of Postag e, as among 
of com- ^jjg impediments which obstruct the progress of the Fine 

municatioD ^^ i i. 7 

through the Arts, would, perhaps, a few years ago have been consi- 

^ ^' dered ridiculous. But happily the public mind has been 

so much aroused to the grave importance of the subject, 

and its bearings on our highest social interest, that no 

fear of this kind need now be entertained. 

Report of "The facility of frequent, punctual, and quick 

Revenue communication," say the Commissioners of Revenue 

sionon the Enquiry, "is subservient to all the ends of national 

Post Office. pQijcy, , , . and in this view the Post Office possesses 

an importance superior to its title to consideration as a 

productive branch of the revenue." 

* The reader will not think this an exaggeration^ if he recall to his 
recollection how Guinand proceeded, and the duration of his experiments.. 
When he began, about 178^, he niiw|e c/oiYy experiments in his blast 
furnace with meltings of three or four pounds weight, noting down the 
results of each ; and continued them for several years. After some time 
he constructed a furnace capable of fusing two hundred-weight of gla^s, 
and went on, despite the failure of his crucibles, the bursting of his 
furnace, and many other untoward accidents, which served to invigorate 
instead of disheartening him, carefully studying each flaw which broke 
the homogeneity' of his glass, until at last he succeeded in obtaining 
discs of twelve and even eighteen inches diameter, uniformly transparent 
and refractive. Imagine un excise inspector quartered upon him from 
178^ to 1804. 
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Among these "^nds of national policy" to be subserved 
by quick and facile communication, no one is more 
important than the wide dissemination of intelligence 
concerning the progress of literature and of the Arts, as 
well in other countries as in our own. To this end the 
greatest possible facility for the correspondence, both of 
societies and of individuals engaged in promoting such 
objects, and of publishing firms, is indispensable, and 
may well lay claim to the earnest attention of go- 
vernment. 

But it is in evidence that, so far from the greatest 
possible facility being thus afforded, the excessive 
CHARGE and the often inefficient methods of the Post 
Ofiice, greatly obstruct, and in an immense multitude 
of cases absolutely prevent this fi^ee correspondence, in 
all respects so desirable. And this evidence has been 
established beyond dispute. 

And it has been also established : First, that even if 
the present whole expense of tlM^ost Office be regarded 
as the necessary cost of conveying the letters and news- 
papers, the superadded tax upon the transmission of the 
former is now upwards of three hundred per cetU. upon 
that apparent^ cost, or, in other words, that the average 
cost of conveying a letter or newspaper^ under the present 
arrangement s^ is one penny and one third of a penny ; 
the average charge sixpence. 

Secondly, that, deducting the franked letters and 
newspapers, the entire average cost of conveyingf each 



* The Post Office reyenue being charged with pensions to the Dukes of 
Marlborough and Grafton for abolished offices, and with yarioos super- 
annuation allowances, tf^c, which ought to be charged upon the general 
revenue, the apparent cost of that department exceeds the real cost, 

t Including receipt, transit, and distribution, as well as the collection 
of the tax. See the Report of the Committee on the Post Office, and the 
admirable pamphlet of Mr. Hill, entitled Post Office Refomt, 
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chargeabk letter is -j^ of a penny, or less than three 
farthings ;♦ but the average charge actually made for 
each letter being sixpence, therefore includes a super- 
added tax of seven hundred per cent,' on the actual cost. 

And, thirdly, that, in consequence of the great reduc- 
tions which might be made in the average necessary 
costs of conveyance, collection, &c. (arising partly from 
increased communication, partly from other causes which 
have been fully detailed) an average rate of postage of 
otiC penny (paid in advance) for every letter of half an 
ounce weight, from any one post town to any other in 
the United Kingdom, would still yield a profit or tax of 
200 per cent, on such necessary costs ; which, after paying 
for the distribution of franks and newspapers, would 
afford a probable net revenue of at least <£ 1,278,000 per 
annum. And, reasoning by analogy upon all expe- 
rience of the effects of fiscal reduction on articles of 
universal demand, a very few years would, even ait this 
minimum rate, carry ||le revenue beyond its present 
amount. 

Fully a£Brming these general conclusions, but, pre- 
ferring to place the question on its true basis, the Society 
for the Diffusion of Useful Knowledge thus conclude a 
memorial addressed to the Lords Commissioners of Her 
Majesty's Treasury : 

''Your memorialists are unwilling to rest a question, affecting in 
so high a degree the Education op the People, on any purely 
financial consideration ; and they feel assured, that an enlightened 
government will not consider it sound policy, for the sake of avoid- 
ing the risk of some injury to a comparatively unimportant branch 



* Bat it appears by an estimate founded on data eontained in the SoTentb 
Report of the Commissioners on the Post Office, that the actual cost of 
irantit for each letter between London and Edinburgh is but Jgoiti penny ; 
in the estimate above, it is calculated at ^, which is very excessive. See 
Hill (3d edit), p. 12. 

t The net revenue of the Post Office, in the year 1836, was £1,622,700. 
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of tlie revenue, to continue a system so prejudicial to tbe best interests 
of society." 

Tbe measure thus pressed on the consideration of 
government is one to which no possible violence of 
political partisanship (in whatever quarter) conid affix a 
stigma. It IS a measure which would extend some 
degree of benefit to each member of every class of 
society ; but would extend most to those of all classes 
who are engaged in active endeavours to promote the 
best interests of their fellows.* Ministers of the Gospel, 
Authors, Artists, Schools, Educational Societies, Art 
Unions, Statistical Societies, Charitable Institutions of 
every kind, would feel a new and boundless channel 
opened to their exertions. They perceive the importance 
ofmeamfrom which they are now almost wholly debarred, 
and they pray the government to remove the obstructions 
which yet withhold them. Can the government refuse to 
listen to the prayer? 



* The imttiense importance of this measure to commerce is bat its second 
claim to attention. It is, however, matter of public notoriety, that seventy of 
the largest banking and trading firms of the city of London have peti<* 
tioned for the uniform penny rate of postage, paid in advance^ 
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CHAPTER IV. 

OF THE FOUNDATION OF SCHOOLS OF DESIGN. 



« Nod cum animb artes coeli ex penetralibns cecidenint ; fedexqaisits et 
nata sant in terria htc omnes, et cum procena temporain paulatim medi- 
tatione conflata?." — Arnobius. 

" Gemmas, marmor, ebur, tynrbena aigilla, tabellaa, 
Sant qui non habeant est qui non carat babere." 



CHAPTER IV. 



OF THE FOUNDATION OF SCHOOLS OF DESIGN. 

If it be true of all pursuits that excellence can only be 
obtained by patient and unremitting study, it is emi- 
nently so of the Fine Arts. In this domain genius itself, 
unaccompanied by diligent labour, can accomplish even 
less than in many others. But the study necessary to 
make an Artist, in the true sense of that lofty term, 
must be thoroughly individual: and there is great reason 
to doubt whether such Schooh as we are most familiar 
with, have been of much use in respect of the highest 
branches of Art. 

West declared, while President of the Royal Academy, 
that scarcely three out of three hundred academic stu- 
dents became distinguished for their talent.*" Barry 
and Fuseli, its professors of Painting, have made the 
same complaint.f 

But if experience does not warrant the expectation 
that scholastic institutions will produce many men of 
eminence in the higher walks of Art, they may still, if 



* This has been mentioned as though it were a proof of the ine£Eiciency 
jo/ the Royal Academy individually. The observation was a general one, 
and appears to have had no such individual reference. 

t Ther« is an excellent remark too on this subject in a note to Sir 
Martin Shoe's Elements of Art, 

7 
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well regulated, powerfully subserye other purposes by 
no means unimportant. 

For the study which must form the solid foundation 
of excellence in the Fine Arts must be the study, not 
alone of the artist, but of the people : and the larger the 
number of those who can appreciate Art, the broader and 
surer the foundation on which the fabric of its excellence 
may be reared. 

And although schools of design may rank as a very 
secondary means in the training of the creative artist, 
they are the primary means of insuring the effectual 
application of Art to manufacture, (thus entwining it 
with commercial prosperity;) and they are the only 
means of adequately providing for the general estimation 
of Art, throughout the length and breadth of a whole 
population. For of the Art which adorns life, as of the 
Religion which hallows it, the less men have, the less 
they seek to have. 

But the excitement of a dormant appetency in the 
public at large is a branch of the work of general 
Educational Reform. And we must first provide a 
sufficiency of schools of Religion, Morals, and the rtiJf* 
ments of learning (all so wofuUy deficient in our land), 
before we talk of providing schools of design, for the 
general population. 

There remain the schools intended specially for the ap- 
plication of Art to Manufacture. It is to this part of the 
subject I now address myself. 

I propose first, briefly to show the existing want in 
this respect; secondly, to enquire how far it is the j>ro- 
vince of the government to interpose for its supply; and 
then to submit certain propositions with reference to the 
principles which should govern that interposition. 

The claims to certain remedial measures of legis- 
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latioD^ in favour of the Arts, which have occupied us 
hitherto, rest upon the certain ground of eqttal protection 
of property; those which we now approach partake of 
the character of premiums or bounties, and are to be 
justified rather by special circumstances than by general 
reasonings. 

As regards Schools of Design, these special circum* 
stances appear to be a lamentable want of the means 
of instruction in the radiments of Art amongst the 
manufacturing population ; the inability of individuals by 
their unassisted efforts to supply this want in its present 
formidable extent;*' and the certainty, derived from 
the experience of other countries, that the public will be 
amply repaid for a judicious expenditure towards this 
object from public funds. 

Had there been a real and adequate ^irotection for 
inventive design in manufactures in this country, it is 
highly probable that good schools of design would have 
been established and maintained by the manufacturers 
themselves, and the necessity for the interposition of 
government altogether prevented. But the absence of 
this protection has been operating injuriously for a long 
period, and very vigorous efforts are now necessary to 
obviate its natural results. 

The necessity of interposition having therefore been 
acknowledged by the grant made during the last session 
of Parliament, for the establishment of a Normal School 
of Design, it remains to be ascertained what are the 
principles which ought to govern such establishment, 
in the first instance, and what further measures are 

* That the unaided efforts of societies, although made with the utmost 
good wiil, are quite insufficient is manifest by the failure (as regards the 
education of artisans) of the Society of Arts at Birmingham^ and of many 
jBimiiar societies at Norwich, Worcester, and other places. On this sub- 
ject the Evidence, before the Arts' Committee^ of Mr. William Wyon, 
(I. 1699)} of Mr. PhiUp Barnes, (ib. 1324); and of Mr. J. T. Howell, 
(II. 114), may be consulted with advantsge. 
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required of goyemment in order to the full attainmeut 
of the object in view. 
Normal With respect to the central normal school, it would 

Design in Bcem to be of the first importance that it be really a 
London. school for teachers, and not merely a model school, 
however good; for if it be only the latter, especially if 
established in London, its influence must for a long 
time be almost null as regards any real improvement in 
the application of design to our manufactures. Every 
one, practically familiar with the subject, is aware that 
persons qualified to teach design (as applied to manu* 
facture) are even more rarely to be met with than good 
designers and pattern-drawers. And for any efficient 
training of the last mentioned, the schools must be 
established in the locality of each several manufacture. 
If it be attempted to train designers, modellers, and 
pattern-drawers, in a school at Somerset House, the 
pupils will be those least in need of assistance, being 
able to help themselves. 

For the same reason little good can be fairly expected 
from this central school, so long as it remain alone. 
It will first come into full and efficient operation when 
Local there are local schools to which its most successful 
iSe^^cirdty pupils can be sent as qualified teachers, 
of the chief Qn what plan then ought these local schools to be 
tares. established? > 

There is, I conceive, ample reason to expect the best 

results from a system of grants from public funds, 

proportionate to the sums locally raised, for the first 

establishment of schools of design, beginning in the 

places where they are most wanted; and from the 

further grant of a small but certain annual sum in aid 

Evidence of of the teacher's salary. Perhaps, in course of time, 

Sklroe esq. *^® latter might be dispensed with, but experience has 

beforeArts* shown in the operations, for instance, of the Board of 

Pnmmit f j * ' 

1114, etc.* Trustees for the Encouragement of Manufactures in 
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Scotland, that for the first years it is indispensable: 
above all, provision must be made for an efficient pe- 
riodical inspection, at the public expense, of all schools 
so assisted. 

In the practical conduct of these local schools there Local 
appear to be three points which are pre-eminently musTcom- 
important : the first, that the course of instruction in prise tech- 
each school shall embrace the direct application of gtruction; 
design to the prevalent manufacture of the district, in 
all its branches, so that they shall not only be schools 
of the rudiments of Art, but also, to some extent, 
schools of industry; the second, that such schools 
shall, whenever it is possible, be connected with what 
may be termed Museums of Omatmntal Art (as dis- ^'^ ^, ^ 

••11^ 1 t . t 1 /. • • J connected 

tinguished from the higher works of pamtmg and with ma- 
sculpture); and thirdly, that they be open at a very low "«'*'"*» 
rate of charge, so as to be really accessible to the cheapf 
humblest of the operative class. 

At first, a very great want of fit books and examples Books, 
of ornamental design will be felt, and recourse must be fJcture*."'^ 
had to foreign works, not always easily to be procured ; 
but it may be hoped that, after a time, the central 
normal school wil^ be able to render important assist- 
ance to the local schools, not only in this respect, but 
also in respect of the provision of able lectures^ so that 
all improvements may be rapidly diffused. And here, 
at the outset, seasonable aid from government may do 
much good.* 

It will also be necessary to guard against these 



* Much good too might be done by the extensire circalation, among^st 
manufacturers and artisans, of plain and brief addresses on the im- 
portance of sonnd instraction in design, and the means of obtaining it. 
See the excellent address of Baron Charles Dupin, at the opening of the 
Cotuervatoire des Arts et MHiers, in Paris, productive of such good effects 
both amongst masters and workmen. 
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schools being made schools for producing mediocre 
painters and sculptors^ instead of good ornamental 
draughtsmen and modellers. They cannot be too 
strictly confined to their special object. Mr. Hay, of 
Tbe Laws, Edinburgh (in a note to his excellent Treatise on the 
Edin.issai Laws of Harmonious Colouring as adapted to Decora-* 
P- ^^* tion), justly condemns the absurd ''mania of becoming 
artists^ so prevalent among young men who have had 
opportunities of studjring the art of drawing;** and 
Evid. ui Mr. Skene, the Secretary to the Board of Trustees for 
*^' ' the Encouragement of Manufactures in Scotland, makes 
a similar complaint with reference to the academy main- 
tained by that Board. Many a man whose life is now 
spent, miserably enough, in caricaturing the human 
countenance and spoiling good canvass, might, under 
better auspices, have lived in comfort and aided in ad-> 
vancing the manufactures of his country. Care must 
be taken that the new schools of design do not multiply 
cases of this kind. 
Prizes. The establishment of prizes for the best models for 

castings in metal, of various kinds, and for original 
designs (including the ruling or nUse^en^carte) of &bric8 
in silk, cotton, lace, &c., is another point not to be 
overlooked in the constitution of these schools. Re- 
cently in Scotland, so far as the limited means of the 
Board of Trustees enabled it to adopt them, such 
prizes were found highly serviceable. 

Probably no existing School of Art, having special 
reference to Manufacture, is more worthy of attention, 
both as regards its comprehensive plan and its ac* 
tual success, than that of Lyons, first established by 
Napoleon (towards the close of his reign), with a view 
to the improvement of the silk manufactures of France. 
In addition to general instruction in design and in the 
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history and principles of the Arts, it includes special 
instruction in all the branches of ornamental drawing 
and modelling; technical instruction in mise-en-car/e, 
or the transferring the paper drawing to the fabric; a 
botanical garden for drawing plants and flowers from 
nature; a cabinet of natural history; a library of books 
and prints; and a collection of models* But excellent 
as was the object in view, and undeniable the need of 
such an institution, it was far from being at once hailed 
with gratitude by Uiose whom it was most to benefit. 
'' When first founded/' says one thoroughly acquainted ^f- J^«^- 
with these schools, '^ there was little disposition on the 
part of the labouring classes to avail themselves of 
these advantages; there was a great deficiency of 
students, particularly in some of the branches where the 
inferiority of the French workmen was most generally 
recognized.'* But last year so great was the change 
that the school of Lyons contained two hundred stu- 
dents, every class was full, and the candidates for 
admission so numerous as quite to embarrass the pro- 
fessors; who, in their last report, speak thus of the 
results already attained : 

''If collections of ancient patterns be compared with Rapport 
those which are produced at the present time, the ex- d<M Arte'de 
traordinary distance which separates them will be \I^T*q 
obvious to everybody, and every step will exhibit the 
progress made in abandoning the mere routine of 
production, and also the beauty and perfection which 
able artists have now thrown upon manufactures. The 
influence of superior models, the counsels of intelligent 
professors, and the emulation of zealous students and 
artisans, will be everywhere discovered. Already the 
influence of the school is seen in our streets ; our archi- 
tecture is enriching itself with classical ornaments, and 
the part which Lyons took and the honours which were 
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done her in the late 'Exposition/* at Paris, sufficiently 
attest that the attention bestowed on the schools of 
Art have had their influence upon the prosperity and 
reputation of the town and neighbourhood/' 
Shall not we go and do likewise? 

NOTE. 

Since the foregoing pages ba?e been written, I have had the pleasure of 
learning that the chief suggestions I have submitted with reference to the 
Gorerament School of Design at Somerset House, have been brought 
under the consideration of the Council, in a Report from the able 
Director of the School, Mr. Dyce. 



* L'EaponHon de VIndustrie Nationale, of the plan and effects of 
which some account will be found in the Appendix to this volume. 
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** Whether picittres and statttes are not in fact so much trea«are? And 
whether Rome and Florence woold not be poor towns without them?''— - 
Berkfxet—T^ Querist, § 71. 

'* The great examples of Art are the materials on which genios Is to 
work; and without them the strongest intellect may be fruitlessly or 
deviously employed. By studying these authentic models, that idea of ex- 
cellence, which is the result of the accumulated ezperienoe of past ages, 
may be at once acquired, and the tardy and obstructed progress of our pre- 
decessors may teach us ashorter and easier way.^-^RETNOLiM — Disantrses. 

** The best means of forming the taste of the people is by the establishment 
of accessible collections of the most remarkable monuments of antiquity, 
and of the middle a^e#.''— Waaobn. 
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CHAPTER V. 

OF THE MAINTENANCE AKD MAKAOSMENT OF PUBLIC 
GALLEBJES AND MUSEUMS. 

That it is only from the government we can expect 
any adequate provision of National Galleries of Art, co- 
extensive with the wants of the people, is an opinion in 
which all who have displayed any interest in the subject 
seem now to be fully agreed; and in this respect the pre- 
sent branch of enquiry is free from a difficulty attaching, 
in the minds of some, to that regarding schools of design. 

No country has more cause than our own to be proud 
of that munificent spirit of liberality which leads private 
individuals to present or bequeath to the community 
valuable collections^ which it has been the labour of 
their lives to form ; but to give due effect to this libe- 
rality, and to make that effect permanent, it is necessary 
that the state step in, and contribute its sanction and its 
assistance. And in many cases the very munificence of 
spirit which has formed an immense collection, and given 
birth to the wish to make it national, has, by its own ex- 
cess, made that wish powerless without the active aid of 
the legislature. The actual cost, and still more the in- 
herent value, of the collections of Sloane^ Elgin* and 
Angerstein made them in reality gifts to the nation, al* 
though they could never have been acquired (without 
gross injustice to the descendants of the large-minded 
collectors,) had not Parliament made certain pecuniary 
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advances on account of them. Whilst but for the foun- 
dation of the British Museum and of the National 
Gallery, the collections of Cracherode and Holwell Carr, 
of Beaumont, of Sir Joseph Banks, and of King George 
III., would have continued in the hands of individuals. 
In addition then to the broad principle that pubRc 
funds can never be better employed (the extension of 
pure religion always excepted) than in the estabUshment 
of institutions tending at once to refine the feeling and 
to improve the industry of the whole population^ there is 
the subordinate but yet important ground of inducing 
and enabling private persons greatly to benefit the public 
by contributing towards the same end. 

But if we proceed to enquire what England — with so 
many advantages — has actually done in this respect, 
the answer is far from satisfactory. 

There is in the United Kingdom but one National 
Gallery of Pictures, but oneNational Collection of Sculp- 
ture, and but one National Library ; and of these the 
collection of Sculpture (at the British Museum) which 
owes its origin to the taste and patriotism of Lord Elgin, 
and (less in degree, though earlier in point of time,) of 
the late Mr. Charles Townley, is the only one of which 
we have any cause to be proud, due regard being had 
to those national advantages. 

To any collection of pictures capable of leading the 
student from the early dawn to the glorious and consum- 
mate noon of Painting, of pointing out to him the 
successive steps of its ascension, and of its decline, we 
have scarcely made any perceptible approach. And of 
the production of those men, who, in later times, have 
conferred distinction upon our own country, and who 
honour it still, we have not even the smallest beginning 
of a public collection, to which we might refer the 
foreigner who, having heard of their fame, enquires after 
their works. 
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Or if an earnest student of Art^ marking how many 
rich natural gifts are utterly wasted in the pursuit of ex- 
cellence through illusory and barren paths, were to devote 
his life to the task of tracing the history of Art through 
all its various phases, and of developing the causes which 
assisted its progress or brought about its decline, — a task 
yet to be accomplished, and which never can be accom- 
plished but by the union of artistic knowledge with a 
thorough acquaintance with the history of literature and 
of social progress, — if such an one were to undertake 
this task in the hope that he might help to give a better 
direction to the efforts of his countrymen, we have 
not one national library rich enough to supply him with 
the half of the accessible books indispensable to his under- 
taking. 

It is needless to add, that of public collections of 
works of Art in our great manufacturing towns, fitted to 
elevate the taste and to develop the capabilities of our 
artisans, we are wholly and absolutely destitute. 

Yet such collections, besides their immediate results^ 
are intrinsically *' so much treasure, but for the possession 
of which Rome and Florence would be poor towns." 

The suggestions which I have to offer on this subject 
relate, first, to the nature of the collections which are 
most wanted, and to the means of establishing them; 
and secondly, to the improvement of those which we 
already possess. 

With respect to the nature of the collections most i. What 
wanted, I quote the following from the evidence of well- i^eTttons^Tn 
informed witnesses before the Commons' Committee on ™ost want 
• Arts and Manufactures, so frequently referred to already. 
I apprehend that, under existing circumstances, the 
wants of the manufacturing towns ought, beyond all 
doubt, to be first attended to. In London, and as re- 
spects the productions of the highest order of Art, the 



are 



no 

beginning has been made: in the former, almost every- 
thing has yet to be done. 

Mr. Cock- « I have seen,** says Mr. Cockerell, R.A., the ardiitect of the Bank 
mil, EvfcL ^f England, — ** I hare seen and watched with very great interest the 
1. 1478. * ettablishment and growth of volontary institutions for the encourage, 
mentof the Fine Arts in Dublin, Edinburgh, Bristd, Birmingham, 
and manj other places; these have been raised by the subscriptions 
of individuals, often manu&cturers themselves, veiy enthusiastic for 
the honour and for the real improvement of their native towns; but 
the means being very smail, they have been obliged to support them 
by the attraction of fine art and annual etshibitione: they have not 
been able to bring them to bear mare directly on manufactures to such 
an extent as they otherwise might have dene; and I doubt not that if 
those institutions were in a situation to add to their means, by the 
encouragement and aid of government, affi)rded under proper con- 
ditions, and were enabled to give rewards, and to hdd out premiums 
for works wholly applicable to manufiictures, that the original pro- 
moters of these institutions would be grati6ed and stimulated, and 
the ultimate objects of these interesting schools would be fulfiQed; a 
permanent solidity tcould be given to those occasional and fluctuating 
efforts of enthusiasm or prosperity, of which toe see so many examples, 
and the legislature would obtain the desired effect at a much cheaper 
rate and more effectually, than by any other means I have been able 
to contemplate for general improvement in the application of art to 
manufactures.** 
1^^^ ^^ ^ In towns such as Sheffield, and Birmingham, and Manchester,*' 

WyoD, ' says Mr. William Wyon, R.A. (of the Mint,) « they should have 
Ibid. 1717. museums, if you may so call them, of the works that are particularly 

applicable to the manufacture that flourishes there,** 
Mr. Pap- ^^' Papworth recommends exhibitions of works of Art, such as 
worth, vases, casts, bronzes, and works of decorative architecture, &c. dis- 
Ibid. 1286. ^j^^ ^Qjjj ^g higher works of painting and sculpture, fearing (in 
common with others, as we have seen,) that from mixed exhibitions, 
p. 1 02. ** y^^^S °^^° niight be tempted to leave the intended object to pursue 
that which is more accredited and honoured, to the disadvantage of 
the manufisusturing Arts.** 
w^ Q^ ** It is veiy desirable,** says Mr. Greorge Rennie, speaking chiefly . 

Rennie, of plaster casts from statues^ original ornaments, &c., *' that there 
Ibid. 050. should be a central museum in London, and branch museums in the 
provincial towns, where eveiy species of casts and models, and means 
by which design might be promoted, should be transmitted from 
London to the provinces, and vice versd" 



Ill 



And more in detail: 



" Collections of Art," says Sir John Dean Paul, " are not suffioi- Sir J. D. 
ently applied. ... If there were professors who had claases, and ??al'P'''' 
could read lectures with these fine models before them» it would be of 
great use ... . and that might be followed by examinations 

" I dare say," be continues, ** that in the towns of Liverpool, 
Manchester, and Newcastle, one half of the people never saw any 

good specimens of the higher Arts One thing which I think 

would be particularly useful as applied to the manuftctures, is the 
whole of the Loggie of the Faticaih all those beautiful things which 
are unrivalled in excellence ^ if there were merely engravings made 
on stone, which might be done cheaply, fronf the Loggie of the 
Vatican, I think those alone would establish a most useful school.** 

Mr. George Foggo also recommends the establishment of " public j^,^ q^ 
lectures on the great principles of design and taste," in connexion Foggo, 
with collections of Art; and he adds, ** good taste is so essential to the ^'f}l 
interests of the community, that museums should be provided at the 
national expense; but practical skill being an advantage of a more 
individual nature ought rather to be paid for (moderately) by the 
individual.** 

Mr. James Crabb, a practical decorator, insists on the importance w^ j 
of collections both of works of art and of natural history, and of bo- Crabb/ 
tanical gardens: and that to be valuable to working artisans, they must 'h. 1078, 
be open in the evening, or else (in some cases) very early in the ^ '^^^' 
morning. 

Dr. Waagen, the eminent director of the Berlin Grallery, and the 
author of a valuable book on the private collections of Art in England,* 
says, ** I should consider it advantageous for the working classes if 
public galleries [and botanical gardens] were open on Sundays for a 
few hours;** and adds, ** in addition to this, it is very important to 
have brief catalogues with introductory remarks, giving a short history 
of the art, and with remarks on the objects exhibited, so that the 
spectator, when he enters, may not be quite ignorant of the 
subject.*' 

Briefly, then, it may be stated, that collections of 
casts from the best works of sculpture, of ornaments 



• Kunttwerke und Kunttler in England, (Works of Art, <fec., in 
Englandi) 8to., Berlin, 1836. This work has been translated in England 
by Mr. H. S. Lloyd, and publisbed by Mr. Murray. It is by far the best 
account of Art-collections in England, which has yet appeared. 
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in plaster and in metal, both ancient and of the latter 
part of the middle a$res, of prints and of books of 
ornamental design, snch as those which the French 
and Prassian governments have caused to be produced 
on so splendid a scale,* are those which are most 
desirable in our great manufacturing towns. 
Means of As in all of these there either are, or soon will be, 
^^m • con^oi^te bodies for the direction of their municipal 
putty by affairs, I conceive the readiest and least objectionable 
iMD™part- mode of establi||iing such collections would be for the 
*y *y ""- government^ with the sanction of the legislature, to 
gnmta. offer grants of a determined proportion of the sums 
required at the outset; and to empower the corporation 
to levy the remainder within each municipal district to 
be so benefited: the government grant being contin- 
gent on that of the corporation. These galleries and 
museums once established, I think there is little doubt 
that adequate provision for their future support would 
be readily made from the local funds. 
Collections Next in importance to these are collections of original 
neiy^mo- ^^^ improved machines, models of new inventions, and 
dels of new specimens of new and improved fabrics, patterns, 8cc. 
^c. °'' These, as it has been already suggested, might easily 

^?^' „ be established in connexion with an improved law for 
Cbap. II. . - , -11 1 

the protection of patents and copynght, whenever that 

needful improvement shall take place. If t*eal and 

adequate protection be afforded, no inventor will feel it 

a hardship to deposit one specimen, example, or model, 

at the place of local registration, and one other at the 

place of central registration. To do so will be at once 

the condition of the right to protection and the means 

of obtaining it. 

* Sacb, for instance, as the Omamente alter eUusisehen Kunsiepaken, 
ofZahn; the Ornamenie turn praktiichen Gebraucke fUr^Stubenmaler, of 
Stodh ; and the Omamenten-htch fur Dekorations-undSiubenmaler, Ta- 
peten/abrikeaUer, Seider-WoU-und-Danuut'weUr, of Boetticber. 
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Whenever it is expedient to obtain a larger number of 
copies, models. Sec, of new inventions, for the sake of 
placing them in the collections of other manufacturing 
towns, their cost ought to be defrayed out of the net 
proceeds of the charges upon patents and upon the 
protection of patterns, &c. To this purpose, and to the 
general support and improvement of these manufactur- 
ing museums, such surplus would be far more justly Mackin- 
devoted than to tlie consolidated fund, as proposed in ^^^i^ ***"' 
the Patents' Bill now before the House of Commons.* Speech.&c. 

D« 43 

It is scarcely necessary to add that, as well for the 
reasons pointed out by Mr. Rennie, as for many others, Evid. ubi 
central superintendence of these Museums must be '"/^«' 
united with local management. It is equally manifest 
that the suggestions respecting lectures and good cata- 
logues are of great importance. Deficient as we have 
been in means, it is quite true that we have been still 
more deficient in the application of those which we 



When the wants of our manufacturing towns have 
been supplied, it will be necessary to consider in what 
way the advantages of public galleries of the higher 
works of Art may be best extended to those other 
cities and towns, where the want of them, though not 
operating so prejudicially upon industry, is in a moral 
and intellectual point of view quite as much felt. 

"A thing of beauty is a joy for ever; 
Its loveliness increases: it will never 
Pass into nothingness; but still will keep 
A bower quiet for us " 



* It appears from Parliamentary Returns, that at the present enormous 
cbaiges, inventors have paid in ten years (ending J 835), for patents alone, 
£3lSfi6T, of which £99,565, or nearly one third, is for stamp duties. 
These are the rewards of invention, bestowed by the *' especial grace, 
certain knowledge, and mere motion/' of the British crown. 

8 
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Mus^e 
Historique 
de Ver- 
sailles. 



There is ODe other want^ having more direct reference 

to the metropolis, which even in a view so general as 

Museum of this, must not be overlooked. I mean a Museum of 

HUtory. British History. Of this we have not at present the 

' smallest commencement. 

Our neighbours, the French, have here too set us 
a very brilliant example in the already famous Mtisee 
Historique de Versailles. Much has been talked and 
written about the imperfections of this museum, as 
though it were possible that the execution of so vast 
and magnificent a plan, the first conception of which is 
not yet half-a-dozen years old, should be other than 
imperfect for very many years to come. No educated 
Englishman, who has seen what has been already ac- 
complished at Versailles, will deny that it is impossible 
even for a stranger to visit its collections without strong 
emotions of respect and admiration. Everywhere he 
is surrounded with memorials of the men and the deeds 
which have placed France in the foremost ranks of 
European civilization. And if his first impressions lead 
him to think that there are too many breathings of the 
spirit of war, a longer stay will acquaint him with 
monuments enough, well calculated to excite emotions 
of a very different nature, and to make him feel as 
if introduced into the very presence of Bossuet and 
Fenelon, of Suger and of Saint Louis of Lamoignon, 
and of Sully; and of so many other illustrious men of 
every age, whose memory he cannot but revere and 
love. 

It may well be honour enough for one man to have 
converted that vast monument of royal prodigality and 
vain glory into the living epitome of the history of a 
great nation; to have elsewhere— at Fontainebleau as at 
Eu; at the Tuileries as in the Louvre — put the com- 
pleting hand to many an unfinished project of magni- 
ficence; and while giving due honour to the memory of 
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the past, everywhere stimulating and ensuring the best 
hopes of the future: — ^having too done all this while 
seated upon a throne raised but yesterday, amidst all 
the turbulence of civil strife. 

Havino: been led into this digression respecting France, Monu- 

_ , 1 , 1 ^1 • menta of 

I cannot but add a word or two upon the means now in the middle 
course of employment in that country for the preserva- ^^^^^6.— 
tion, restoration, and description of its numerous and Means em- 
important monuments of the Fine Arts of the middle theirpre- 

ages. servation 

. . . . ti- T 1 1 M*d de- 

A year or two ago a commission was established under scnption. 
the Minister of the Interior, called Commission des 
Monumens Historiques, charged with the consideration 
of all applications touching the restoration and main- 
tenance of ancient edifices and other monuments of 
Art, and having an Inspecteur-general des Monumens 
Historiques attached to it as secretary. In furtherance 
of this object the commission is now engaged in the 
preparation of a detailed list of all the ancient buildings, 
&c., which come within the sphere of its operations. 

More recently a second 'commission has been insti- 
tuted, in connexion with the Division des Sciences et 
des Lettres of the ministry of public instruction, and 
called Comite Historique des Arts et Monumens^ having 
description for its main object. At present the ope- 
rations of these two bodies are quite distinct, though it 
is probable they will be ultimately combined. 

While these sheets are passing through the press, I 
am favoured with a report just issued by the last men- 
tioned committee, upon the state of their labour, by 
which it appears that they have drawn up and circu- 
lated throughout all the departments, a series of simple 
and precise questions respecting the Gallic, Roman, and 
Mediaeval antiquities of France, from which theyiexpect 
to derive very extensive statistical information; and 
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that they are preparing for publication a series of 
manuals of what may be termed Christian Archaeology 
intended to guide research, and to settle terminology. 

The committee are further engaged in the preparation 
of statistical and monographical model accounts of some 
of the most important edificesy on a plan to which fature 
accounts of a similar nature may be made to conform. 
For the former — the statistical — the arrondissement of 
Rheims and the city of Paris have been selected ; for 
the latter, the Romanesque Cathedral of Noyon (Oise) 
and the splendid Cathedral of Chartres (of the twelfth 
and fourteenth centuries). The statistical account of 
Rheims is in the hands of MM. Durand (for the 
drawings), C. Paris (for the historical account), and 
Didron, secretary to the committee (for the description); 
that in Paris is intrusted chiefly to the distinguished 
architect and antiquary, M. Albert Lenoir.* Both 
these works are in a state of considerable forwardness. 
The description of Noyon Cathedral is in preparation 
by M. Vitet, the former inspector of monuments, and 
the drawings are nearly completed by M. Ramee. The 
historical account of Chartres is undertaken by the 
Minister himself, its archaeological description by M. 
Didron ; the architectural drawings (which are on an 
immense scale) are executing by M. Lassus, and those 
of the statuary by M. Amaury Duval. 



* The son of M. Alexandre Lenoir, the enthusiastic and laborious 
conservator of that Mu^6e des Monumens Fran^ais, which was the means 
of saving so many of the finest antiquities of the middle ages from utter 
destruction during the revolution of 1789. The dispersion of that Mu- 
seum, which contained the finest sculptures of seven successive centuries, 
and, more recently, of that remnant of it which (with many additions), 
formed M. Lenoir's private gallery, must ever be regretted by the lover of 
art and antiquity. M. Lenoir has however the consolation of leaving a 
worthy successor to continue his exemplary career, with, it is to be hoped, 
fi happier fortune. 
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tn addition to these spirited proceedings, the ex- 
penses of which are of course defi-ayed by legislative 
grants, two admirable courses of lectures on Christian 
Archaeology have been delivered at the Biblioth^que du 
Roi, by MM. Albert Lenoir and Didron,* which have 
aided greatly in arousing the public attention to this 
interesting subject. And these are to be periodically 
continued. 

It is not undeserving of notice that the commission 
found the French schoolmasters and school-inspectors 
the most efficient organs of information ; and that their 
labours have been zealously promoted by the most 
distinguished of the French clergy. The Comite His- 
toriqtie mentions in its report, that the Abb^ Fournier, 
rector of Saint Nicholas at Nantes, a corresponding 
member of its body, is about to erect an entire church 
in the noble style of the thirteenth century, at a cost of 
two millions of francs. 

I conclude this long, but not, I trust, uninteresting 
digression, by adding that the committee — after la- 
menting that, despite the best-directed attempts at 
preservation, many monuments are daily falling into 
partial ruin, and that a vast number of monumental 
fragments exist which it is desirable to collect and 
preserve,-*-announce that the minister of the interior has 
given up the ancient abbey of Saint Martin des Champs 
at Paris, for the purpose of forming in it a National 
Museum of objects of that nature. 



I proceed to oflfer some remarks and suggestions 2.Tmprove- 

* M. Lenoir's course was on ChristiBn Architecture ; M. Didron '■ 
on Christian Painting and Sculpture ; they were attended by overflowing 
auditories, and excited great enthusiasm. When shall we see chairs of 
Christian Archaeology in our own Universities? 
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mentii of 

existing 
collections. 



respecting the condition and management of our existing 
Gallery and Museum ; (for here we must resort to the 
singular number.) And first of the 



NATIONAL GALLERY OF PICTURES. 



National 
Gallery. 



To attempt any detailed view of the deficiencies of 
this collection^ in point of its extent^ would be at present 
a superfluous^ if not an useless task. It is admitted on 
all hands to be merely the nucleus of the collection^ 
which will one day^ it is hoped, do honour to our 
country. While our present National Gallery, pos- 
sesses* several capital pictures of the Lombard, Venetian, 
and Flemish schools, with admirable specimens of 
Murillo, of the Caracci, of Claude, and of the Poussins, 
it has not a single work by the greatest mastersf of either 



* The Gallery was commenced in 1823, by the acquisition of Mr. 
Angerstein's collection for £57,000. It contains S6 pictures, including 
the noble one, the Latarus of Seb. del Piombo. In July, 1836, the total 
number of pictures, good, indifferent, and bad, was 126. The 
celebrated gallery at Berlin was commenced about the same time, and few 
have been formed with more careful selection. Its number in July, 
1836, was between 700 and 800. In July, 1838, the pictures in our 
National Gallery had increased to 163. An enumeratton of them, 
according to schools, will be found in the Appendix* In addition to the 
Angerstein pictures, there are 34, the bequest of the Rev. HolweU Carr ; 1 8, 
that of Sir George Beaumont ; 16, that of Lord Famborough ; 6 presented 
by the British Institution (including the magnificent Parmegiano), and 0, 
by the late King William. Of miscellaneous bequests and donations, 
there are 36 (including J 7 by Lieut-Col. OUney),— in aU, 115 by gift; 
the number purchased is 13, (including 2 from Lord Londonderry, and 1 
from Mr. Byng,) which, with the Angerstein, make 48 by purchase ; 
together 163. 

The number of pictures in the Munich Gallery appears to be about 
I6OO9 selected from between 6 and 7,000, contained in the different Royal 
Palaces, &c. I mention this on the authority of Mr. Edward Solly. 

t I have ventured to assume that it is now quite eeriain that No. 18, 
(The Christ reasoning) is no Lionardo, but in all probability by B. Luini; 



Arts' Evid. 
1836. 
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the Florentine or the Roman schools^ the sources whence 
proceeded the highest excellence ever yet attained in 
design, in composition, and in expression. Yet these 
are precisely the qualities most important to be studied 
in England, in order to counteract the prevalent faults 
and deficiences of the English school. 

Without then, as I have said, attempting to pursue Mr. Wii- 
this question of deficiency as to extent, it is worth extent. 
while to quote a passage from the evidence of Mr. 
Wilkins, as to the number of really important 
pictures in the collection, which puts the matter in a 
very striking light. — "If ten picture8,"be says (No. 1434), 
" were in a room not accessible to the public, [say for 
the purpose of copying,] little would be left in the highest 
department open to the inspection of visitors,'^ And this 
statement was sufficiently liberal to continue true not- 
withstanding some subsequent accessions. 

It must indeed be acknowledged that there has been i. Want of 
altogether a great want of system in the management of tolncrease, 
this important institution. Some of its best accessions 



that Michael Angela's Dream (No. 8) is not by Michael Angelo^ though 
after his design; and that the portrait of Julius II. is not from the hand of 
^Raffaelle, although an admirable copy. Dr. Waagen, whose opinion 
deserves great respect, is, I believe, inclined to attribute the latter picture 
to Angelo Bronzino. There are several other pictures whose originality 
is more than doubtful. With respect to the Christ in the Garden of Corregio, 
Mr. S^uier acknowledged it to be a copy, (Evidence before Arts' Com- 
mittee, IT. 1502,) but its name is still retained in the catalogue (1838). 
The Holy Family (perhaps by Poligo ?) attributed to' Andrea del Sarto, *' the 
faultless," is full of faults, and has been emphatically called an '< abortion/' 
it too retains its old designation. Respecting Claude's Mill there is 
greater difference of opinion. The evidence of Messrs. Woodburn, 
Stanley, and Edward Solly on these subjects, together with that of Mr. 
Seguier, may be consulted with advantage, as well as Dr. Waagen's book 
and the clever and companionable Descriptive Catalogue of Mr. John 
Landseer, published in 1834. 
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might (airly be ascribed to accident, yet but little care 
seems to be taken to give it the benefit of sach favor- 
able, and often fortuitous opportunities of increase as of 
late have not infrequently occurred, and no sort of plan 
for its enlargement appears ever to have been considered. 
The precise responsibility of the officers of the gallery 
appears also to be very uncertain. 



ii. Want of 
any ap- 
proach to 
adequate 
accommo- 
dation in 
New 
Gallery. 



i. Want of The Utter want of all arrangement, which distinguishes 

^[^1^^ ^Q this from all the other national collections in Europe, is 

^^9^ *°** ^ ^*^^^ ^^^ mischief of which can scarcely be exaggerated . 

It is obstructive in a very great degree of that benefit 

which the gallery, even in its present narrow extent, is 

calculated to afford to artists and to the public. 

These and the capital mistake of providing for its 
reception the half of a building, of which the whole 
neither affords a room large enough for the exhibition 
of the National Cartoons of Raffaelle or the Whitehall 
paintings of Rubens, nor is yet extensive enough to 
contain (so has to be seen) even a collection tolerable for 
a country like Great Britain, may be considered as the 
principal defects of our National Gallery of pictures, as 
at present constituted. And they are grave enough to 
require clear and indisputable proof. 

Fortunately these were among the subjects of enquiry 
before Mr. Ewart's Committee of 1836, and the re- 
quisite proof may be obtained from the unexceptionable 
evidence of Mr. Seguier, chief keeper of the gallery, of 
Mr. Wilkins, architect of the new building, and of 
Messrs. Edward Solly and Samuel Woodbum, both 
known throughout Europe, for their acquaintance with 
pictures : 

Uncertain To the question, "To whom are you responsible?** Mr. Seguier 

responsibi- replies, — "To the treasury, I should conceive, or rather perhaps I 

want^of should say to the trustees. Who are the trustees ?-^Lords Grey, 

plan : Mr. Aberdeen, Goderich, and Famborough ^ Sir J. Graham i Messrs. 



Evidence 
in proof. 
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Rogers^ Ridley Colbome, and Spring Rice. Do they ever call you to Segnier, 

account? — I am not aware of it With whom does the Arts' Etid* 

management of^the National Gallery rest? — ^With the trustees, I ^{^„ ' 
should conceive. To whom do they report an account of their pro- 
ceedings ; to whom are they responsible ? — I should conceive to the 
treasury. You conceive,* but you do not know ? — No, I do not 
know." 

" Have the trustees proposed any plan for the collection of the 
best specimens of the old masters, and taken any steps towards the ^^^^ 1629, 
attainment of this object, by reporting to government the results of 
their consideration of the subject ? — Not that I am aware of. What 
are the means taken by the National Grallery to get a knowledge of 
the sales that take place of Italian pictures on the continent? — I do 
not know that they have any particular communication ^ the greater 
part of them are persons so much interested in the arts, that I believe 
they know of everything offered for sale, whether in this country or 
abroad. Have any of the pictures of Marshal Soult been proposed to 
be pwchased by the National Grallery ? — ^That I cannot speak to ; I 
do believe that there has been some proposition made, but I am not 
competent to speak to that*' 

Mr. Woodburn, when questioned as to the best plan 
in his opinion for the management of a National Gal- 
lery, insists upon the importance of adding professional 
knowledge to unprofessional judgment, and says : 

'•I consider the regulation of the French very good; they have ib. 10OT-8. 
what they call a custode; the chief man or person of honour is the 
Count Forbin : he is at the head of the Museum, and under him he 
has a certain number of subordinate officers, and they have four or 
five of what are called experts^ who are judges of pictures (con- 
sidered the best judges in Paris) who have to recommend All 

offers are submitted to them for their opinion, but the decision rests 
with Count Forbin." 

The point of arrangement appears to have been 
scarcely attended to in this enquiry,* but a visit to the 
New Gallery will render all further evidence in support 
of my assertion that it is utterly wanting, quite needless. 

* The only mention made of it will be noticed in speaking of the 
capacity of the new building. 
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The N«w 
Gallery in 
Trafalgar 



Diradvan- 
tagea at- 
tending itn 
erection. 



Before adducing evidence as to the capabilities of the 
new building in Trafalgar Square for its intended pur- 
poses; I wish to call attention to certain disadvantageous 
circumstances under which its architect laboured^ often 
rather unfairly^ as it seems to me, kept out of view. 

The site choseui is in respect of its locality^ probably 
as good a one as could readily be found, even were a 
large expenditure incurred for the purpose. But when 
first pointed out, it had several serious disadvantages, 
which however were perfectly removable at the pleasure 
and by the exertions of the government* Of these the 
most important were the close vicinity of certain large 
buildings, consisting partly of military barracks, and 
partly of a workhouse for the parish of Saint Martin, 
and an old claim to a right of way almost through the 
centre of the site, on the part of the inhabitants- of a 
street or two immediately contiguous. Without the 
removal of these, by making provision for them else- 
where, the proper size of the proposed building must 
necessarily be diminished; its light obstructed; its plan 
destroyed by minute subdivision, and the architectural 
effect of its fa§ade greatly injured. 

But, so far from these serious disadvantages being 
removed) they were gratuitously increased. Not only 
were the beauty and the fitness of the National Gallery 
of England sacrificed to the government barracks and 
the parish workhouse, but certain cognoscenti, having 
discovered that only half of Saint Martin's portico (re- 
markable chiefly for its bigness, and for two improvements 
on the ancient examples — the introduction of windows 
beneath its pediment, and of iron railings between its 
columns,) could be seen from both sides of the street, 
after the erection of the proposed building, wisely called 
upon the government to " set it back," and it was set 
back accordingly fifty feet , so as to bring it into imme- 
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diate contact — wall against wall — with the barracks, and 
within a very few foet of the workhouse.^ 

But. not all the blame of this most unwise proceeding 
belongs to the government; the outcry was^ doubtless, 
somewhat formidable, and the assailants having pro- 
ceeded to such lengths as actually to get up a parish meet- 
ing, the government was naturally compelled to yield.f 

These are circumstances not to be lost sight of, in con- 
sidering the undeniable and very serious defects which 
so unfortunately characterize the present erection. I 
proceed to the selection of evidence on this point. 

When questioned respecting the arrangement of our Evid. ut 
national pictures, Mr.Seguier expressed his opinion, ''that 159V.9. 
they could not be better arranged than those are at the 
Louvre," but doubted if our new gallery would afford 
room for such an arrangement. When asked, 

** Has there been no provision in the plan of the National Grallery 
for the historical arrangement of pictures according to schools, and 
for making a distinction between the great schools of Italy and the 
different national schools?" he replies: ^ I should doubt whether there 
is room for that. But has there been no arrangement with that view ? 
— Certainly noV^ 



* It was much regretted at the time that a brother architect of consi- 
derable distinction was induced to lend himself to this outcry against Mr. 
Wilkins' original plan. He went so far (and so much beyond the matter 
at issue) as to print his " doubt whether anything half so good as the front 
of the King's Mews" (erected by Kent, and then on the site of the pro- 
posed gallery,) " were likely to occupy its place." And this was said, by 
anticipation, of the work of one who had sufficiently proved himself, at 
least not the inferior of his opponent, whether we regard the attainments 
or the scholar, the taste of the travelled artist, or the successful labours 
of the architect. I mention this as one indication of the unfahr treatment 
to which Mr. Wilkins was then exposed. 

t And the fraaous portico of Saint Martin's is, after all, seen to less 
advantage than it would have been had the former arrangement been ad- 
hered to. 
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When examined touching the magnificent pictures by 
Rubens at Whitehall, Mr. Seguier sajrs: " where they are 
they are thrown away ; nothing can be so absurd as to 
have those in a chapel : they would be desirable toorksindeed 
for a National Gallery/' The examination continues: 

"And if thej dioiiki come into the po aneam on of the National 
GraDerjy do yoa think joa woold be able to diapose of them >** — 
Bfr. Segoier after stating the dimenrionsof the centre picture (40 feet 
by 30), reptie8(1654), *" it would be qmte impo»sihU to place them in 
the National Gallery r When fbrtfaer asked, ^ if the public should 
ever obtain possession of any of the larger specimens of the Venetian 
school, do yon think yon would be able to di^K)se of them in the 
National Ghdleiy^** — the reply is, ''I do not think in the present 
building there would be room.'* And Mr. TVlIkins adds : ** Certainly 
not, for pictures of these dimensions. T^hete galleries are planned 
more with reference to our present collection than to any larger 
pictures^ (1657.) 

Want of Mr. Seguier states (No. 1659), that (although principal 

SSon™"' keeper of the National Gallery) he was ** not consulted 
between as to the formation of the present building/* Among 
architect, the minor bad consequences of the want of a communi- 
cation, so obviously essential, may be mentioned the 
absence of any copying-room, in which pictures might 
be copied without obstructing the public access to those 
not in use for that purpose. Mr. Seguier assuming it to 
be desirable that the public should be afforded such ac- 
cess (instead of having four days in the week only as at 
present), replies to the question: 

Want of a ** You think it advisable that there ^ould be a room expressly for 
copying' copying attached to the National Gallery ? — Most decidedly. What 
"'®™* advantage do you think it would be productive of? — ^It would inter- 

fere with the public completely if copying were allowed in the other 
rooms ; and, on the other hand, the public would interfere with the 
artists. ... I am aware it has been already adopted in some countries, 
and I think it a very good plan.*' (1677-80.) 

While Mr. Wilkins, in reply to the question^ " have 
you had a room expressly for copying in view, in the 
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construction of the National Gallery?" replies, ** cer- 
tainly notf becav^e any one room is equally well adapted, 
I consider, for copying*^ 

Before leaving this subject of construction, and with CoDihuc- 
reference to the same point of communication between Munich 
architect and keeper, I quote, from the examination of 2"*^®" 
Mr. Seguier, respecting the Pinacotheca of Munich : Evid. ut 

^ * ^ ^ 8up.l690, 

" Are you aware that there are three peculiarities in that gallery j *^^?L ^^ 
the first — that there is a long corridor from which you can branch off Evidence 
into any school, without going through the intermediate schools, by of Baron 
which the eye of the visitor may at once take in a first impression, [^"^j^chl-** 
without being disturbed by seeing any other school ? — I think that a tect, lb. 
very desirable arrangement. What do you think in the second place of 8^81-2. 
this ; for the separate schools there are large rooms formed, and ap- 
propriated to the largest and most magnificent pictures, and attached 
to these are smaller rooms for the mere cabinet pictures ? — I think 
that an exceedingly good plan.'* (The third point relates to the 
copying-room, which has been already mentioned.) 

But Mr. Wilkins, on the same subject, replies to the ib. Mr. 

Q uestion : Wilkins, 

4uc»uuii. 1216-20. 

** When you say that you have had no reference to foreign gaUeries, 
did you ever consider whether the gallery at Munich, the Pinacotheca, 
is one worthy of imitation ? — ^As architectural rooms it may be, not as 
rooms for exhibition. Have you been in it ? — ^I know it by designs j 
I have not been in it: in a room for the exhibition of pictures, I con- 
ceive that what is wanted is plenty of wall and plenty of light. . . . 
Do you know how the Pinacotheca is lighted ? — No, I do not. . . 
In our galleries there is abundance of light, it is so much more easy 
to modify light than to add it, and I was determined they should have 
enough, and in fact there will be too much light, a great deal. Are 
you aware that in the Munich gallery, a corridor runs the whole 
length from which you can get to any one school, without going 
through the others? — ^Yes. Is not that an advantage? — I do not 
Conceive it to be so. I think our distribution of the galleries will be 
found infinitely more convenient.'* 

In order to put this singular diversity of opinion 
between architect and keeper on an important feature 
of the plan into juxtaposition, I have made the fore-^ 
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going extract^ instead of quoting from the very in* 
teresting evidence of the Baron Von Klenze, then in 
England^ and himself the architect both of the sculpture 
and picture galleries of Munich. But a brief descrip- 
tion of bothy extracted from that evidence, will be found 
in the Appendix. 



Removal of With reference to the removal of the Cartoons to 
toons, Evid. London, a measure so desirable in every respect if 
istImssi "^^^^^^d^d with injury to these invaluable works^ 
Messrs. Edward Solly, Haydon, and George Foggo, 
with others of the witnesses, concur in strongly re- 
commending it, feeling well assured that if proper care 
be taken, no injury whatever would result, and they 
cite facts in support of their opinion. Mr. Seguier con- 
curs in this view of the subject, provided glasses be 
lb. 1623. placed before them. Surely the expense of this will not 
be found an insuperable difficulty? 

Sunday The exhibition of the Cartoons and other pictures at 

1 ons. jjj^jjjp^Qjj Court on Sundays, has induced many persons 
to ask themselves why the National Gallery in London 
should not be opened on Sundays also? and they do not 
appear to have yet received any satisfactory reply. But 
there are many reasons why such an exhibition in 
London, it being always understood as exclusive of the 
hours of divine service, would be less capable of leading 
indirectly, and by possibility, to any mixture of moral 
evil, than one so far removed from the metropolis,* 



* Any one, acquainted with the road to Hampton Court and cognizant 
of its distance, will readily apprehend one of these reasons.- In London, 
such an exhibition would not keep people away from their homes for 
many hours, besides those spent within its walls, as one at Hampton Court 
most necessarily do. 
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The question is not in what way it is most of all 
desirable that the Sabbath should be kept; for few will 
think that in a good and healthy state of society one 
day in seven is too much to be devoted to the culti- 
vation of thoughts and feelings purely religious^ (using 
that word in its strictf though not in its conventional 
sense.) But the question is^ in what way shall that 
day of rest, which was instituted for the purification 
and elevation of the mind and soul of man, be redeemed 
from beings as it is, an instrument of perdition, both 
physical and moral, to thousands and tens of thousands 
of our fellow-men in this one metropolis? 

It is of no avail to close our eyes to the real state of 
things. Sunday is, in London, an evil day, and not a 
good day, to multitudes. On that day their passions 
and their vices are less restrained than on any other. 
Our prisons and our hospitals tell their tale but too 
plainly. 

Will "Sabbath bills," expressly and exclusively for 
the poor, cure this tremendous evil ? With unfeigned 
respect for the motives of many of those who frame and 
support them, I strongly doubt it. And many Sundays 
of observation, spent in London, have made my doubts 
still stronger. 

Compulsory obedience in matters of religion is not 
quite so sufficient as compulsory obedience in matters 
of police. But some of the advocates of Sabbath bills 
seem to understand police better than they understand 
religion, and accordingly put the one in place of the 
other. 

Will more churches and chapels cure the evil? I 
have recently seen scores of those which we have 
already, less than half filled ; and this in populous parts 
of the town. And unfortunately those who can be 
induced, with but little difficulty, to attend upon divine 
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worship, are not those we have, at this moment, chiefly 
in view. 

But would there be less difficulty in getting them to 
visit exhibitions oF pictures and pubhc gardens, such 
as promote the study of natural history, and the like ? 
I think there would, and I believe that any one who 
will take the trouble to visit our present National 
Gallery or the British Museum, upon a public holiday 
(as Easter Monday), will come to the same conclusion, 
whatever his former opinion. 

If this be true, here is a step towards improvement. 
Grant it an uncertain one: still the evil is great; the 
remedial measures cannot be too many. Those who are 
led to visit a gallery of pictures by mere curiosity may, 
despite themselves, receive better impressions. And 
from taking delight in a picture representing one of 
Christ's beneficent miracles, to taking delight in the 
hearing of his divine words, there is, perhaps, less 
distance than some men suspect. 

Is it then too much to suggest that the experiment be 
tried? Possibly it may be good. The suggestion is no 
new one, and I repeat it with the humblest deference. 
A subject which leads so naturally to the remembrance 
of Christ is least of all one to be dogmatized upon, on 
either side. 



Collection 
of the 
works of 
native ar- 
tists; re- 
ferred to 
chapter ▼!• 



The propriety of making a collection of the best works 
of our native artists part of our National Gallery, forms 
an important portion of another and larger subject 
-7-the encouragement by the State of the higher order 
of Art, which will be considered in its place. 



Occupation Of the present occupation of part of the buildings of 
of part of ^hg National Gallery, by the Royal Academy, I have as 
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yet taken no direct notice. AH that has been said National 
regarding those buildings is true, irrespective of such t^e iSyJ 
occupation, which may be considered accidental to the Academy, 
present subject. I am well aware that they have been 
very much mixed up together, but although yielding to 
no one in earnest desire to see important reforms in the 
Royal Academy, as I shall presently have occasion to Se^s next 
show, I cannot but think every question is discussed to on*Koj'ai 
most advantage, when discussed upon its own proper Academy, 

and effect!! 
merits. of acade- 

The Royal Academy occupies its portion of the gal- "n*,^^ 
lery buildings, in consequence of its having given up to 
government its portion of Somerset House. It occupies 
the former, therefore, on the same terms as it did here- 
tofore occupy the latter: except that the government 
has made a proviso that it may again remove the Royal 
Academy to some other building, in order to the en-* 
largement of the National Gallery. 

Now there are certain grave charges against the 
Royal Academy, a full and complete investigation of 
which is on all accounts most desirable and impoitant, 
— Suppose it to be proved: 

'That the purposes for which the Royal Academy was 
established were never purposes of public utility,' — it 
would then be right that the academy should cease to 
derive any kind of support from public sources ;«^--or 
suppose it to be proved : 

'That the purposes for which the Royal Academy 
was established, although at the time of its establishment 
purposes of public utility, yet have now ceased to be such/ 
— then the same consequence would follow. 

But suppose it were only proved: 

* That the purposes for which the Royal Academy was 
established, although then and now purposes of public 
utility, were, by its own abuses and mismanagement not 

9 
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attained, or attained but imperfectly/ — what then is the 
consequence which follows? — 

Surely that the abuses of the Academy be reformed^ 
and that it be made adequate to the attainment of its ori- 
ginal objects^ or of so many of them as are really useful 
to the public. 

IVfark then what results if the Academy were struck 
down, as to its partially public charsictery by a side attack, 
on the ground of enlargjmg the National Gallery, (the 
only thing we have to do with at present :) 

First, that the two former questions are left wholly 
unsettled by any public and responsible tribunal, and 
that the last is not only left similarly unsettled, bu,t if it 
should happen to involve the true solution of the diffi- 
culty, its natural consequences are arbitrarily prevented. 

And it is noticeable besides, that the National Gallery 
might be greatly enlarged both to the west and to the 
north, without interfering with the Academy at all, were 
such a proceeding desirable. 

But, in truth, like many who have given their best 
consideration to the subject, I am inclined to think it 
would be far better for the public interest to give the. 
whole of the present building to such artistic institutions 
as should be proved to merit it, than to retain a National 
Gallery which can never be made properly adequate to its 
object. 

The Academy question, I repeat, is altogether a dis- 
tinct one ; and I therefore deprecate any attempt to 
teiminate its discussion without settling it. 
See next ^^^ claim concerning free admission for the public 
chapter. at certain times to its exhibition, as some repayment 
for its free occupancy^ is another distinct question, 
resting upon its owq merits, which will also be treated of 
presently. 
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It would seem then to result from this part of our en- Summary 
quiry, that the following may be enumerated among the tions^s to 
important points of improvement which remain to be National 
effected in the constitution and management of our 
National Gallery of pictures: 

1, An additional infusion of prof essional know- 

ledge of Art into its directing board, of 
course, under due restriction ; 

2, The preparation of a systematic plan as to 

what shall be progressively aimed at in 
the formation of the gallery; 

3, An increase of the parliamentary grant, 

with inclusion of a fixed sum to be an- 
nually set apart for purchases; trustees 
being authorized to apply to parliament 
for power to anticipate the yearly grant 
under special circumstances; 

4, Annual report to parliament of progress 

made, for the general information of the 
public ; 

5, Historical arrangement of the pictures already 

possessed, into schools, at the earliest pos- 
sible period, and immediate preparation 
of a catalogue* calculated to offer real 
information to the public at large; and 

* The catalogue just issued (June^ 1838,) is excessively meagre and super* 
ficial: devoid dike of arrangement, and of the information most wanted by 
the public. It disposes, on the average, of nearly four pictures— be they 
what they may — upon a 12mo page, and has no index either of schools, 
painters, or donors. There is a small but very admirable catalogue of the 
provincial gaXiery of HoxiBn, by M. Garneray, its distinguished conservateur, 
to which I would solicit tbe notice of the trustees. It offers an instructive 
contrast to that of the National GaUery of England. Its title is as follows : 
Catalogue des ObfeU ^Art evposit au Musee de Rotten, 3me Edit. Aug- 
metUSe de Notices sur lea Fies et lea Ouvrages des principaiix Maitres de 
ehaque Ecole, ainsi que sur les personnages cdlebres dont les portraits 
figwrent dans la Collection, 1837. Mr. Landseer has recently complained (in 
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6, ProvisioQ of an adequate building for the 
display of a collection, worthy of the 
British nation ; or, if the obstacles to a new 
erection be found insuperable, means to be 
taken for the enlai^ement and improve- 
ment of the present.* 



OF THE BRITISH MUSEUM. 



Resoiu- The Committee of Enquiry into the condition and 

committee n^anagement' of the British Museum, reported the fol- 
of Hou§e lowing resolutions (on the motion of Lord Stanley) to 
the House of Commons, in July, 1836: 



of Com- 
mons. 



Necessity 
of increas- 
ed estab- 
lishment. 



"1. That the great accessions which have been made of late to 
the collections of the British Museum, and the increasing interest 
taken in them by the public, render it expedient to revise the 
establishment of the institution, with a view to place it upon a scale 
more commensurate with, and better adapted to the present state 
and future prospects of the Museum. 



I. RESPECTING TRUSTEES. 



Trust : 
Family 
trustees. 

Official 
trustees. 



** 2. That this committee do not recommend any interference with 
the/amtVy trustees, who hold their offices under Acts of Parliament, 
being of the nature of national compacts. 

** 3. That, although the number of official trustees may appear 
unnecessarily large, and though practically most of ihem rarefy, if 



the Examiner Newspaper,) that the trustees have refused his petition, that 
their porter might be allowed to sell bis ** Dettcriptive Catalogue" to 
visitors applying for it, alleging tbat they cannot patronise opinions. 

* In the evidence of Mr. Solly, Mr. Rennie, and others, before the com- 
mittee of 1830, C9mplaints were made respecting serious injury to the 
'' Lazarus/' and other pictures, from insects. I have not noticed this, be- 
cause the evidence respecting the extent of the injury is not clear, and I 
cannot doubt that remedial means have been employed. I am writing too 
far from London to obtain any personal information on the subject. 
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ever, attend, yet no inconvenience has been alleged to have arisen 
flrom the number; and the committee are aware that there may be 
some advantage in retaining in the hands of the government a 
certain influence over the affairs of the Museum, which may be 
exercised on special occasions; yet, if any act of the legislature 
should ultimately be found necessary, a reduction in the number of 
this class of trustees might not be unadvisable. 

"4. That, with regard to the existing elected trvksXj^es, the com- Elected 
mittee think it very desirable that the trustees should take steps to ^"^^^^t^^s* 
ascertain whether some of those whose attendance has been the most 
unfrequent, might not be willing to resign their trusteeships. That, 
in future, it be understood that any trustee hereafter to be elected, 
not giving personal attendance at the Museum for a period to be 
fixed, is expected to resign his trusteeship, being, however, re- 
eligible upon any future vacancy. 

''5. That, in filling up vacancies, it would be desirable that the As to fill- 
electing trustees should not, in future, lose sight of the fact, that '"^ "1\ 
an opportunity is thus afforded them of occasionally conferring a 
mark of distinction upon men of eminence in literature, science, 
and art.'* 

A subcommittee* of the trustees having been ap- Proceed- 
pointed to consider the various recommendations of the ^^^ 
select committee of the Commons, the trustees report thereon. 
by their subsequent minutes^ that Lord St. Helens had 
resigned his office of elected trustee, and that Mr. 
Hallam had been elected in his room, and that they 
had "resolved: — that in future it be understood that 
any trustee hereafter to be elected, not giving personal 
attendance at any of the meetings of the trustees, for a 
period exceeding twelve months, is expected to resign 
his trusteeship, or to assign such reasons for his absence 
as may be satisfactory to a general meeting of the 
trustees/' 



* ConsistiDg of the Archbishop of Canterbury, and of tbe Bishop of 
London, the ChanceUor of the Exchequer, Lords Stanley, Aberdeen, 
Cawdor, Farnborough, and Ashburton, and Sir R. H. Inglis. 

t Laid before parliament, June 19, 18S7, and printed in Sessional paper, 
No. 409. 
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Other vacancies^ which have since occurred, have 
been filled up by the election of Lord Carlisle and 
Mr. W. R. Hamilton. 



II. OF DEPARTMENTAL ORGANIZATION. 

Depart- *' ^* ^^^^^ ^® extension of the collections which has taken place 

men is. and the still greater extension whidi may be looked for, render a 

Airther division of departments necessary; and that at the head of 
each department there be placed a keeper, who shall be responsible 
for the arrangement, proper condition, and safe custody of the col- 
lection committed to his care.** 

The department of natural history has been accord- 
ingly divided into three — mineralogical, zoological, and 
botanical* And the print-room has been made inde- 
pendent of the department of antiquities. 

Board or **7> That it is desirable that the heads of departments shall meet 

officers. ^^gg ,"^ every three mmithsy for the purpose of consulting unth 
reference to any matters of detail relating to the intemal arrange- 
ments of the Museum, which they may desire jointly to submit to 
the trustees in writing,*' 

This seventh resolution (the most important of all, 
save that calling for increased parliamentary grants,) 
has not yet been carried into effect, but the trustees 
have stated that it will be taken into consideration 
'*when the new arrangements are more completely in 
operation." 

Such a board might dp much to promote, as well 
the exertions of the officers in their respective depart* 
ments, as that proper and systematic intercourse 
between trustees and officers, which is so eminently 
desirable for the public interest. 

Officers, "8. That whenever there may be a vacancy in the office of prin- 

tbeir duties cipal librarian, or in that of secretary, it is desirable that the duties 

ri^/**' ^^^ discharged by those (^cers respectively, including the ex- 

penditorship, be reconsidered, and that the office of secretary be not 

combined with the keepership of auy department.** 
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**\h That it is expedient that the trustees flbould revise the 
salaries of the establishment, with the view of ascertaining what 
increase may be required for tlie purpose of carrying into effect the 
foregoing resolutions, as well as of obtaining the whole time and 
services of the ablest men, independently of any remuneratio from 
other sources; and that when such scale of salary shall have been 
fixed, it shcUl not be competent to any officer of the Museum paid 
thereunder to hoid any other situation^ conferring emoluments or 
entailing duties,'' 

''14. That it be recommended to the trustees that every new 
accession to the Museum be forthwith registered in detail by the 
officer at the head of the department, in a book to be kept for that 
purpose; and that each head of a department do make an annual 
report to the trustees of the accessions within the year, voudied by 
the signature of the principal librarian; of desiderata; and of the 
state and condition of his oum department'' • 

iTpon these^ the trustees have resolved : 

That "it is desirable to separate the management of piaraiityoi 
the pecuniary concerns of the Museum from those which offices, 
are purely literary and scientific^ and to confine the at- 
tention of the ordinary officers of the Museum to their 
literary and scientific duties/' 

. "That no officer or other person employed in the 
Museum^ in future, hold any other office or employment 
without the permission of the trustees first obtained in 
writing. And that the following offices and employ- 
ments be declared incompatible with any situation in the 
Museum: the place of librarian to any corporate body, 
or to any society or individual; any living, curacy, or 
assistant-curacy; any place in or under any commission, 
royal or parliamentary, where any salary or emoluments 
are attached to the duties performed ; the office of di- 
rector, treasurer, secretary, or any other place in any 
banking, insurance, dock, or any other tmding company 
or association; any situation under her majesty, or in any 
public office, where the emoluments shall exceed £50 
per annum/' 

" That the office of secretary be no longer held with 
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Confused 
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MSS. and 
books 
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Collectfon 
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Copyright 

Act. 



that of keeper of the MSS. and that it be declared in-^ 
compatible with any othfer situation in the Museum.** 

The duties of principal librarian and bf secretary 
have been also rearranged, and the salary of the former 
fixed at £800, of the latter at £70a a year. 

In this arrangement of duties, there are two points 
which appear of very questionable propriety, as tending 
inevitably to a confusion of responsibility. 

The one is, that the superintendence of the reading- 
rooms is in the hands of the principal librarian, with a 
charge as to " the security and preservation of the col- 
lections" (that is, of MSS. and printed books) while the 
nominal responsibility for all the MSS: and all the printed 
hooks is in the chief keepers of those departments 
respectively. 

As it has not been shown that separate reading rooms 
for MSS. and printed books would lead to any serious 
inconvenience^ I would venture to suggest, that to make 
such a division, and give the chief superintendence of 
each to the head of the department with which it is con- 
nected) Would be a far preferable coursiB* For to make 
a large number of books and MSS. change their respon- 
sible guardian in the course of' each day is virtually to 
deprive them of any ; and such it is found to be in practice. 
The serious losses to which the Museum has been, and 
continues to be exposed, render this a point of great im- 
portance.* And the neciessarily intimate connexion be- 
tween the arrangements of the libraries and those of the 
reading-rooms, appears to aflFord further evidence in fa- 
vour of the suggestion I have submitted. 

The other point relates to the collection of books 
claimed under the . Copyright Act, the superintendence 
of which is entrusted to the secretary, by the 13th section 
of the new regulation of his duties. As reference is al- 



* It must, however, be admitted that, under the vigilance of the present 
principal librarian, these losses are much les-s than might be expected. 
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Ways made from the reading-room to the keeper of 
printed books, respecting books enquired for, but not 
found in the catalogues, and as the task of actually ob- 
taining the copyright books must occupy a large portion 
of the time of one person, specially entrusted with it; it 
would seem preferable to make that person responsible 
to the head of the department which is exclusively con- 
cerned. But I submit this suggestion with great 
deference; well aware that th« collection of these books 
is at present a matter of difficulty owing to the imperfect 
provisions of the act. 

The " Library-tax," as it was justly termed, is still a Defect of 
grievance, although reduced from eleven copies to Jive. ^*^^®" 
But the copies to the four Universities, not that to the this claim* 
British Museum, are the ground of complaint. And, 
in any case, so long as the claim continue legal, there 
should be sufficient powers to make it effectual.* 

With reference to the annual reports of accessions, 
desiderata, and state of collections, &c., directed to be 
made by each head of department, I would beg strongly 
to recommend that a general report, founded upon these, 
be laid before parliament, and by that means furnished 
to the public, which could scarcely fail to do good in 
many ways. The brief notes now appended to the an- 
nual estimate are far too meagre to be of any value out 
of parliament. 

The trustees have also resolved to " institute a general Invento 
and uniform method of registering, numbering, and 
marking the several objects belonging to the trust as soon 
as they are received into the Museum, and to direct a 
periodical verification of the inventories, under the super- 
intendence of the principal officers. '^ 

• It may be mentioned that no such powers are provided for by Mr. 
Serjeant Talfourd's proposed bill, which however reenacts the delivery of 
the five copies. 
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I proceed with the resolutiong of the select committee : 

m. OF ACCESS TO TBB MUSBVlf. 

Of ibepub- <«9. Xhat it is desiraUe that the boon daring wfaidi the Musemo 

lie IICCBIIft* 

shall be open on public days be hereafter from ten o'clock until 
8even» throughout the months of May, June, July, and August; and 
that the readmg-room be opened throughout the year at nine o'clock 
in the morning. 

''10. That it is desirable the Museum be hereafter open during 
the Easter, Whitsun, and Ghiistmas weeks, except Sunday and 
Christmas-day.*' 

These recommendations have been carried into effect, 
and in addition, the whole of the Museum* is opened 
on the public days (Monday, Wednesday, and Friday,) 
at nine o'clock in the morning, throughout the year. 
Two of the reserved days are, with much propriety, 
devoted chiefly to the greater accommodation of artists, 
students, and other persons desiring minute examination 
of the collections. The remaining day is devoted to the 
purposes of cleansing. 

The most gratifying results have attended the opening 
of the Museum on the public holidays; immense crowds 
have visited it, and their behaviour has been exemplary. 

THE LIBRARY. 

teadSg-*** The extension of the reading-room bourse has been 
room. also productive of great advantage; but many, whose 
opinion on this point deserves great respect, continue to 
think that nothing short of a special evening reading- 
room will bring the advantages of this, at present, our 
only national library within the reach of a large number^ 
to whom it is most important they should be extended. 
On this point it is highly worthy of notice that a 



Except the medal and print-rooms. 
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petition wae presented to the House of Commons in 
1836, by Mr. Hawes, (with whom the enquiry into the 
Museum originated,) from the masters of the proprietary 
schools in and around London, expressing their anxiety 
to have access to the Museum library, and stating the 
impossibility of their obtainiiig it, unless provided for 
them in the evening.* 

It has since been suggestedf that it would be far better Library oT 
if a special public library of edacaHon, or more than one, flgeg**^"* 
were estabUshed, instead of adding so largely to the la* pendix. 
hours at the Museum, already very serious. In this 
suggestion, were it immediately practicable, I fully con- 
cur, but I fear there will be some delay; and the old 
proverb reverts to recollection. J 



IV. OF CATALOGUES AND SYNOPSIS. 

The twelfth resolution of the select committee is as 
follows : 

"That it is desirable that the heads of departments do consult Synopses, 
together as to the best method of preparing, on a combined system, 
an improved edition of the Synopsis ; that each officer be responsible 
for that part which is under his immediate control, and attach his 
signature thereto; and that the work be prepared in such a manner 



* This petition was framed by Edwin Abbott, Esq. of the Philological 
School, in conjunction with the Reverend Principal of King's Ck>Uege 
School. 

t In the evidence of Mr. Panizzi. 

X I cannot allow this portion of the subject to pass, without addhig my 
humble testimony to the spreat advantages bestowed upon the frequenters 
of the 'Museum library, by several improvements which have been intro* 
duced since the department of printed books has been under the control 
of Mr. Panizzi. The supply is much quicker, the catalogues are in better 
order, and an admirable arrangement has been adopted respecting the 
return of books which at once secures the due responsibility of the readers 
(heretofore fallacious) and greatly promotes their accommodation » To 
Mr. Panizzi their best thanks are most justly due. 
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as to enable each part to be sold separately, whidi should be done at 
the lowest price* which will cover the expenses of the publication. 
Catalogues « 13, That it is expedient that every exertion should be made to 
complete, within the shortest time consistent with the due execution 
of the work, fall and accurate catalogues of all the coUections in 
the Museum, toith a view to print and publish such portions of 
them as would hold out expectations of even a partial sale.'' 

P^»'«" For the improvement of the Synopsis, a committee 

of officers was formed in 1836, in conformity with whose 
report, and that of Sir Henry Ellis, a much improved 
edition has since been printed, and sold at one shilling. 
But it has not yet been divided into parts. 

On the important subject of Catalogues (including 
that sine qua non, a good classed index to the printed 
books,) it may be mentioned that considerable progress 
has been made; notwithstanding that the establishment 
is in this respect very far indeed from being adequate to 
the work before it, especially in the department of 
printed books. Catalogues of the Bumey MSS. and 
of the Syriac and Carshunic MSS. have been completely 
printed, and a catalogue of the Greek papyri partially 
printed. In the printed book department a new tran- 
script of the interleaved catalogue of the old library has 
been completed in forty-eight volumes folio, and placed 
in the reading-room. But, from the large number of 
articles still entirely uncatalogued, an increase of the 
establishment appears to be indispensable. 

It is earnestly to be hoped that the preparation of 
mere inventories will not have preference over that of 
catalogues for the public, in all respects so much more 
important. And it may also be suggested that for the 
same reasons which induced the select committee to 
recommend the reduction of the price of the Synopsis, 
the catalogues (of whatever kind) should be published 
at lower prices than heretofore. 

Prices of That portion of the descriptive cataWue of the 

catalogues. *^ *^ o . 
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Ancient Marblesy which is already published,* costs 
twenty pounds and fifteen shillings; a catalogue of the 
Greek coins (up to 1814) costs four guineas; a cata- 
logue of a very small portion of the printed books (up 
to 1819) costs the same sura; and the catalogue of the 
Royal Library (printed by Bulmer, in 6 vols, folio,) is 
not sold at all, though there appears to be a stock of it 
on hand. The stock on hand of the other publications 
is very large. 

y. OP CASTS FROM THE ANCIENT MARBLES, &C. 

** 15. That it be recommended to the trustees to take into con- Casts from 
sideration the best means of giving to the public a facility of ob- marbles, 
taining casts from the statues, bronzes, and coins^ under competent 
superintendence, and at as low a price as possible." 

Moulds have been completed of the figures of the Progress 
pediments of the Pantheon, of its metopes, and of al- JJJ^®^- *J* 
most all the frieze; and measures are in progress for August, 
making moulds of other marbles and of bronze. The 
dispersion of casts from these moulds will do much 
towards the cultivation of the public taste. 



YI. OF THE PARLIAMENTARY GRANT. 

The committee further resolved: 

16. That they ** are well aware that many of the alierations they 
have suggested cannot be carried into effect, except by increased /t* 
bercUity on the part of parliament, both with respect to the establish- 
ment of the Museum, and also, to a much greater extent, for the 
augmentation of the collections in the different departments: but they 
confidently rely on the readiness of the representatives of the people 
to make full and ample provision for the improvement of an esta- 
blishment which already enjoys a high reputation in the untrld of 
science, and is an object of daily increasing interest to the people of 
this country.'' 



* Namely, Nos. 1 to 7, 4to, figured in outline. 



1836. 
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Call upon 
Parliament 
for increas- 
ed libera- 
lity. 



General 
remarks. 



The greatly ^* increased liberality of parliament" is 
indeed indispensable to any adequate improvement of the 
Museum^ whether in the extent of its collections, or, 
which is of still greater importance, in the fulness and 
su£Sciency of the means by which these collections are 
applied to the onward progress of civilization. 

In taking a general review of the course of that en^ 
quiry, the more immediate results of which we have just 
seen, we are impressed with the same want of any syste- 
matic pkm as to what the Museum should become, which 
Wie have already observed in the case of the National 
Gallery of pictures, with the additional disadvantage that 
in the case of the Museum, the want of any definition of 
its aims is the more felt, on account of the very multi- 
farious nature of the objects, which, in course of time, 
k has been allowed to embrace. 

Were the establishment of the British Museum to be 
constructed de novo, few, acquainted with its actual 
working hitherto, would recommend the combination, 
within one building and under one management, of col« 
lections so diversified, as are libraries of MSS. and 
printed books, antiquities of every kind, drawings, and 
prints, and collections in all the various branches of na- 
tural history. Whether under such new arrangement it 
would be desirable to unite even the collections of lite- 
rature (strictly speaking) with those of antiquities and 
art, is perhaps doubtful; but it is quite certain that it 
would not be desirable to unite such collections with 
those of natural history. 

No collection of printed books, worthy ta rank as^ the 
first public library of Great Britain, can be comprised at 
the present time within a less number of volumes than 
600,000, and this number will increase yearly. No collec- 
tion of antiquities, however rich in original works, can be 
considered complete, whether viewed in relation to the 



^ 
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pursuiU of history, or to those of art, without an extensive 
collection of casts from those fine antiques, which it does 
not possess, and has no prospect of acquiring. And no 
great museum of natural history ought to rest satisfied 
without constantly approximatiog,as nearly as is possible, 
to the possession of all the various species of animals, 
which the progress of discovery has made known. The 
number of each distinct sp^es. already discoyered, is 
calculated at considerably a^ve 676,000,000. Would 
it then be wisest to attempt to bring all these immense 
collections together, or to keep them separate? 

But unfortunately we have to do, not with a recon- 
struction de novo, but with the best sort of improvement 
which may be found practicable in an institution which 
has grown up step by step, very much according to 
chance^ and for whicb^ with reference to the continued 
conservation of all its multifarious collections, new and 
expensive buildings have just been erected. And pos* 
sibly it would be a farless beneficial course now violently 
to disturb these arrangements than to attempt to give 
them as good a direction as may be.'*'' 

The first step is to improve the governing board. Not i. Constu 
that the present trustees yield to any corresponding {j^^ 
number of men in Europe, in respecteither of high public 



* Bat it will scarcely be desirable to extend the range of these collec- 
tions, except in so far as may be absolutely necessary to carry out what 
seem to be the present objects. It has been proposed to entrust the regis- 
traOon of copyrig/U to the British Mnseunu However well fo'imded miqr 
be the ol^ections to the continnaoce of this registration in the hands of a 
private city company, that recommendation is one of more than doubtful 
propriety. Mr. Martin also proposed (before the Arts' committee) to make 
the Museum the central medium for the protection of copyright in all 
fabrics invoking design ; and went so far as to recommend that ** the 
National Gallery, and the National Gallery of Practical Science, should be 
made hranchet of the British Museum." AU this appears to afford cumu- 
lative proof of tbe.necessity of settling what th& British Museum is to aim 
at becoming, so that the public may understand its real nature and objects. 
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character or of that enlightened and general cultivation 
which marks the foremost rank of gentlemen. But most 
of them are men overburthened with other public duties, 
far more exciting in their nature, and pressing on them 
with a heavier and more.immediate responsibility. The 
result is obvious and inevitable. 

The same eulogium might with justice have been 

passed upon the late bo^gd of Commissioners upon the 

Public Records ; and the oRects of that board in practical 

working, took their origin from precisely the same cause. 

" Your committee/' say the select committee of the 

Report of Commons on the record commission, of 1837, ''in re- 

mittee^o™' n^arking on the defective management of past commis- 

record sions, has attributed their errors, not to any particular 

on^isaT*, incapacity or negligence of the individuals who composed 

P**® ®2, these commissions, but to the defective principle which 

has pervaded the constitution of all those different bodies. 

Our experience of them furnishes but one additional 

and almost superfluous proof of the folly of expecting 

efficient labour and systematic care at the hands of a 

numerous body, unpaid for the discharge of its duties, 

and occupied by other avocations of a more important, a 

more imperative^ and a wholly foreign nature.^^ 

But not only has there been a preponderance of official 
persons already overworked, and a further number of 
persons of eminent station, who have regarded the office 
as an honorary distinction, and have omitted altogether 
to discharge its active duties, but there has also been, 
in past time, too great a disregard of those particular 
and special distinctions and attainments which mark a 
man as eminently fitted for high office in the government 
of an institution devoted to science, to literature, and to 
art.* It is a general remark, says Sir Harris Nicolasi 



* It was not so in earlier times. In 1753, at the establishment, the 
names of Williana Sloane, James West, Hardinge, Charles Gray, Sotheby, 
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*^ that the position of men of science and literature in this 

country is very unlike their position in every other country 

of Europe; and perhaps the most forcible illustration of 

that fact is the extraordinary circumstance that for the Evidence, 

last forty year^ they have been entirely excluded from the Miieeum 

government of the only literary institution of the kingdom J^™™**^®' 

which is supported by parliament." 3T32. 

The same view is maintained by the high authority of 
the Quarterly Revieto: ** we cannot," it says, *' blame 
the honorable men on whom the yoke has been imposed ; 
we blame the meanness, — shall we not add the igno- 
rance? — of the British government who, with a culpable 
indifference to the best interests of their country, have 
kept out of every board the only men qualified to fill Quarterly 
them, and with false views of economy have devolved voirxiui. 
them on the gratuitous management of our nobility and P* ^24. 
gentry/' 

There is reason to hope that in this respect better days 
are at hand. 

A hoard of officers^ reporting and recommending to 9, Board 
the trustees on matters of internal arrangement, would ^ ° ^®'** 
be a further means of greatly benefiting the institution,^ 
and would obviate the complaints of the heads of depart- 
ments, as to the want of proper intercourse with the 
trustees. The Reverend Henry Baber, late keeper of 
printed books, rephes to the question: 

''Then, in the resolutions which the trustees come to with regard 
to the arrangement of the library, do not they previously consult 

Birch, Ward, and Watson ; in 1761 and later down to 1791, those of James 
Harris, Wray, Duane, Kaye, Henry Cavendish, Astle, Tyrwhitt, Clayton, 
Cracherode, and Charles Townley, Sir William Hamilton and Sir William 
Musgrave occur among the elected trustees. And in fact, these were the 
men the founder had always in view as directing trustee* ; adding to them 
men of high rank at vititers. See his will published in the appendix to the 
Report 

10 
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you? — Sometimes I am sent for into the room. Is there that 
general consultation and cordial intercourse which is satisfactory to 
you as head of your department? — Certainly not" (4590-1.) The 
examination continues: 

" Supposing the management of the Museum were vested in the 
heads of the departments, as a committee for the general manage- 
ment of the institution, subordinate to the board of principal trus- 
tees, what is your opinion of such a mode of managing the Museum 
in fixture ? — I think benefit might accrue to the institution by it, as 
all the reports made by the respective officers of their proceedings; 
all proposals for increasing the collections of the Museum, by pur- 
chase, or by any other means; and all suggestions for the benefit 
of the establishment, would, hy being previously submitted to the 
consideration of the officers, and discussed by them at their board, 
come before the trustees in a shape and manner^ and with an au- 
thority which would cause them to attract the attention of the 
trustees more forcibly, perhaps, than they do now in many instances. 
Such a meeting of the officers might further tend to promote amongst 
them a more general interest in the voelfare of the Museum, and 
bring before each other's notice observations and suggestions re- 
specting tiffih other's departments, which, under present circum- 
stances, they think it intrusive and impertinent to make.'' (4731.) 
And Mr. Panizzi, in his subsequent evidence on the same subject, 
assigns reasons which appear to be conclusive why the assistant- 
keepers (having custody) should form part of the board. Such i$> 
in many foreign museums, the established custom. 

Subdivisi- The subdivision of departments does by no means 

natwai appear to have been carried suflSciently far. The fossil 

history animals are quite extensive and important enough to 
deimrtment. . * _ _ ' . , ° 

form a separate department, and are certainly more 

closely connected with zoology than with mineralogy. 
A geological arrangement of fossils should form another 
department, or rather a department including with 
these those geological collections^ not at present pos- 
sessed by the Museum, but which, sooner or later, 
must be added to it. Such, for example, as a col- 
lection of rocks, arranged economically; a collection 
of rocks, arranged topc^raphically ; and a collection of 
rocks, arranged according to position, 8cc. And it will 
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probably soon become highly expedient to make arrange- 
ments for the care and preservation of the zoological 
collections in their distinct subdivisions of veriebrala 
— mollusca — artkulata — radiata. This department of 
the Museum (perhaps more than any other) appears 
heretofore to have been deprived of its due share of 
attention;* but it is now rapidly improving. 

Dr. Horsfield has very justly pointed out how de- Evid.B.M. 
ficient we have been in availing ourselves of the many et s©q. ' 
naval and colonial advantages which we have possessed 
for the improvement of our collections. In this the 
Dutch have immensely outstripped us- And " France" lb. 2713. 
adds Mr, Gray, one of our curators of zoology, " has 
also a number of collectors in its service, called tra- 
velling naturalists, of whom there are no less than 
eight constantly employed in different parts of the 
world, for the express purpose of making collections. 
Indeed there is no facility which the government can give 
them (i. e. the collections at the Jardin des Plantes) 
which is not given." 

The correspondence of the trustees of the British 
Museum, with the lords of Her Majesty's treasury, 
even respecting the desired completion of buildings long 
decided upon, shows, a state of things in this country 



* There has been singular disproportion in the sums devoted to the 
increase of the various collections, small as these sums have been alto- 
gether. In the five years following 1830, the sum spent In printed books 
was £4,905, and that on MSS. £7,997, together £12,302 ; and at the end 
of this period an extra grant of £2,000. But the antiquities (b}' far the 
richest department in 1930) had, during this period, £12,457, witii an 
extra grant of £8,000. While the natural history departments altogether, 
extra grant (of £1 ,310 for Mr« Hawkins's fossils) indudsd, had font about 
£d,«^00 ', and these are the «ollectk>nB which, is 1830, were indisputably 
the poorest. Doubtless all these sums ought to be increased, but still it 
is and always wiU be desirable that the apportionment have some relation 
to the special wants of the several departments. 
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very different indeed. Yet the lingering way in which 
New build- the new buildings are carried on^ not only seriously 
"^ diminishes the public usefulness of the Museum, but 

greatly and needlessly enhances the ultimate expendi- 
ture. And against this very system the select com- 
mittee of the House of Commons has most justly 
protested. 

Cataiosaet. Few points of detail, in the internal management of 
the Museum, are more important than the provision of 
good catalogues, as has been already insisted upon. 
Ample evidence was adduced before the committee to 
show the great importance and entire practicability of 
classed catalogues, or indices, both of printed books 
and MSS., published in parts or faculties, for se- 
parate sale. Sir Harris Nicolas describes the printing 
and publishing such catalogues as a ** sine qua non, if 

Evid. ut the contents of the British Museum library are really 

*"*** ' to be made useful to the public." 

Mr. Forshall, while agreeing that ''a well-digested 

lb. 4467. and full-classed index of subjects" to an alphabetical 
catalogue has some advantages over a general classed 
catalogue, properly so called, is still of opinion that 
it is also desirable to publish catalogues of the last- 
mentioned kind — 

'*of the books, in some five or six branches of knowledge, which 
are limited in their extent and definite in their nature. I mean 
such as: 1, the physical sciences; 2, the arts of design, and the 
mechanical artsj 3, British history ^ 4, British topography; 5, 
bibliography, and a few others.** And he continues : ''I may perhaps 
be allowed to take the opportunity of suggesting, whether in the 
annual lists published each year, the books might not with advantage 
be disposed alphabetically in classes, so that a reader might find 
within the compass of a few pages what new books, in his own par. 
ticular line of reading or research, had been added to the library in 
the course of the preceding year." These appear to me to be most 
excellent suggestions. 
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The following points in the evidence of Mr. John Murray, the 
eminent publisher, respecting catalogues, are highly deserving of 
attention : 

"Your opinion is adverse to the publication of catalogues in Evidence 
folio ? — I consider it an utter waste of money and destroying the °* . * 
very object. Have you any decided opinion as to the value of Murray 
classed and alphabetical catalogues? — To publish a classed catalogue respticlinfl^ 
would be ten times more valuable than an alphabetical catalogue. ^ ogi^s. 
Would it be more useful in a literary point of view?— I think it 
would be of the greatest value in the world. In your opinion would 
a classed catalogue be not only valuable in a literary point of view> 
but also successful as a commercial speculation ? — Yes. . . . ^ 
I think I could publish it safely at my own expense. . . . My 
opinion is, that I would imdertake the expense of it, if it were given 
me thoroughly digested. In fact, having the MS., you would under, 
take all the other expenses connected with the pubUcation? — ^Yes." 
(Ev. II., 3750 to 3761.) 

I have gone so much into detail on this subject of ca- 
talogues^ because it is one so intimately connected with 
the improvement of the British Museum in relation to its 
highest objects. It was but too truly said by Mr. Panizzi, 
in his evidence as to the past : " Public opinion is exer- 
cised only upon one of the purposes for which the British 
Museum was instituted; that is, upon its establishment 
as a show place. Unfortunately, as to its most important 
and inost noble purpose, as an establishment for the fur- 
therance of education, for study and research, the public 
seem to be [to have been?] almost indifferent. I am 
content that my assertion be tested by the feeling which 
is expressed in the House of Commons when the Museum Ev. ut tup, 
is mentioned in that assembly." ^^^^• 

Nothing will do more to elevate the public conception 
of the proper character of the Museum than a continuance 
of that growing spirit of liberality towards such objects 
on the part of Parliament, of which of late there has been 
repeated evidence, and which has been attributed by a 
principal trustee of the British Museum — his Grace 




lb. 5548. 
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the Archbishop of Canterbury — " to the improvements 
that have taken place in the Museum itself; to the 
greater facihties of admission; to the general improve- 
ment in the taste of the people for such objects as the 
Museum presents to their view; and to the effect which 
these circumstances must have on the members of the 
government, by showing them that a [large] expenditure 
of money in that way will be rather approved by the 
people than otherwise,^' 
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CHAPTER. VI. 

OF THIi ROYAL ACADEMY, AND OF THE EFFECTS OF ACADEMIES 
IN GENEUAL ON THE PROGRESS OF THE ARTS. 



1 



"Arnicas reprehensiones gratissime accipiamus, oportet: etiamsi repre- 
hend! non merait opinio nostra, vel iianc propter caosam, qu6d recte defendi 
potest'' — August. Hieronymo, Ep. xciii. 

*' Die Academie der bildenden Kunste ist in der doppelten Absicbt er- 
' richtet: einmal die Erbaltang und Fortpflanzung der Kunste, welche nur 
durch lebendige, ja personliche Ueberliefenmg moglicb ist, zu sicbern ; so 
dann den Kiinsten, ein bfientliches Daseyn, ein Beziebung aof die Nation 
und den Staat selbst zngebeo, wodturch sie fahig werden, ibrer seits vor- 
tbeilhaft aof das Ganze zuruckzawirken, den Sinn fur Schbnbeit und den 
Gescbmach an edleren Formen allgemein zu verbreiten/' <fec. — Constitution 
der KonigL Academe der bildenden Kiinste von Baiem. § 1. 
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CHAPTER VI. 

OF THE ROTAL ACADBMT, AND OF THE EFFECTS OF ACADEMIES 
IN GENERAL ON THE PROGRESS OF THE ARTS. 

Regret has been already expressed (in speaking of 
free exhibition) that this important question concerning 
academies and their effects should have been so much 
mixed up with other matters really foreign to it, and of 
a character which has led to ill feehng and angry dis- 
cussion on both sides. 

It is still more to be regretted that in all the en- 
quiries, both individual and official, which have been 
instituted into this subject, the Acadiemy which we are 
most concerned with has been exclusively regarded in 
its concrete nature, and with all the casual and accidental 
imperfections which have attached to it in progress of 
time. Yet never, perhaps, did institution take its origin 
under circumstances more unfavorable, or grow up 
surrounded by more temptations to abuse, than did the 
Royal Academy of England, 

The charges recently brought against the Academy 
have been made without the slightest discrimination. It 
has been accused of being wholly corrupt and without a 
single redeeming trait in its character. And while no 
regard has been paid to the various and distinct objects 
of the Academy, whether as school, as exhibition, or 
as assembly of honour, the sole panacea has been 
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loudly proclaimed to be **frtt trade in arty as in 
commerce," 

It has been further said that the abuses of the Aca- 
demy are but the common results which have ever 
attended similar institutions in all countries; although it 
is quite certain that, since the first establishment of such 
institutions, not only have the arts passed through nearly 
all their various phases, and effects of a widely different 
character been found to result from academic establish- 
ments when known only as associations of honour, and 
when known as schools of instruction in art; but also 
that effects different from both have resulted when 
academies have become further known as the media for 
exhibiting the works of their members to the public of 
the day. It is therefore of the first importance to keep 
these several objects (casually combined) in that distinct- 
ness of view which is proper to their individual nature. 

The principle of free trade in art (a phrase so repeatedly 
used by some of the witnesses before Mr. Ewail's com- 
mittee) may be very applicable to exhibitions; it may or 
may not be equally applicable to schools of instruction; 
but to talk of it in connexion with the distinctive honours 
of one of the highest of the liberal professions is obvi- 
ously ludicrous. For what sort of an honour would that 
be in which the suffrage of the veriest tyro, just able to 
execute an exhibitable drawing, has equal weight with 
the suffrage of the most celebrated veteran in art? 

That academies, even when considered simply as as- 
semblies of honour, have frequently been found liable to 
serious abuses is undoubted. Nor is it probable that our 
own has escaped all taint. But what have been usually 
the causes of these abuses ? 

I imagine thsrt the following are among the most con- 
siderable: a fixed limitation of the number of members; — 
election of the official members to their respective offices 
for life; — that spirit of exclusiveness which has so often 
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led to a tacit; if not avowed, assumption of all^compre- 
hensiveness; and, in some cases, a far too close connexion 
with the ruling political authorities of the day. 

To select an example from a literary body of this 
character, were not these, I would ask, the causes which 
entrained the corruption of the French Academy founded 
by Richelieu? The first three led to the most miserable 
intrigues, to the most absurd pretensions, and to the 
bitterest quarrels which ever disgraced the history of li- 
terature; the last to that vile spirit of adulation towards 
the ruling power, which achieved a triumph over the 
most prostrate court that was ever seen in Europe. For 
it was reserved to this learned academy by the official 
reading of one of its academic questions'* to raise an in- 
voluntary blush on the cheek of a monarch accustomed 
to almost divine honours, and who had been for more 
than a quarter of a century the very spoiled child of 
fortune. The court so outvied was the court of France; 
the monarch so outsbamed was Louis the Fourteenth! 
But the French Academy, not satisfied with having out- 
stripped all its competitors in adulation, soon after out* 
did itself, by erasing from its roll the name of Saint-Pierre 
for daring, when that pompous reign had closed, to bring 
its boasted pretensions to the bar of a sober judgment; 
and by that one deliberate act did all that in it lay to 
eternalize the slavery of its country !f 



• *' LfiqueUe des verHts du Rot est la plus digne d'adnunUion f*' — 
Question propose par TAcad^ie. 

t It was the same learned body which solemnly enunciated the signifi- 
cant doctrine that governments must watch over the progress of knowledge 
in order to prevent it from injuring the mental vision of the people by its 
quantity and its rapidity. '* Parmi les Veritas importaptes que les gouver- 
nemens ont besoin k accrediter, il en est quMl leur importe de ne r^pandre 
la Inmiere qtte pen a pen et comme par transpiration insensible*" And the 
Academy proceeds to express its view of its own utility in this respect : " Ub 
pareil corps, Element instruit et sage, organe de la raison par devoir et 
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But what sort of reasoning would that be which should 
propose to abolish all academic distinctions in letters 
because such have been most grievously abused ? 

Of abuse so profligate as that which has been instanced 
there is happily no example in any academy of Art; and 
least of all do we find it in the Royal Academy of 
England; whatever the other faults of that body. In 
this case indeed there has been rather too little than too 
much of connexion with the powers of the State. Yet, if 
I mistake not, the evil results of limited numbers; — offices 
for life; — and (especially in past time) of a somewhat 
grasping and exclusive spirit, are plainly to be detected 
in this institution, even as in so many others. The remedy 
is to reform, not to destroy. 

1. Limita- Sir Martin Shee, the eminent president of the Aca- 
number. demy, has defended the limitation of number on the 

ground that there neither are, nor are likely to be, 
at any one time more than forty artists capable of 
^'transmitting their names to posterity.'* {Evid, 1989.) 
But this, I submit, is rather a reason for having no 
fixed number at all. The academic roll has at least 
as much bearing upon the present as upon the future: 
and in either case its fit numbers must of necessity depend 
upon the fluctuating number of eminent artists. Hence 
the limitation is obviously unjust^ and ought therefore to 
cease. 

2. Dura- There is, I think, evidence enough in the experience 
office^^ of other institutions, to induce the conclusion that much 

good might result, were the chief offices and professor- 



de la prudence par ^tat, nefera entrer de lumihre dam lea yeux despeuples 
que ee quHl enfaudra pour lea Sclairer pen a peu : sunt blesser lea yeux dea 
peuplea.^* —Piiface des Eloges de TAcad. Fran^. Tom, },p. Itt. 
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ships in the Academy made elective for lesser periods 
than life. 

The present functionaries justly command the highest 
respect of all those who are familiar with the working of 
the Academy, (regard being had to its veryiimited means,) 
under their management. And there are many reasons 
why re-eligibility should be provided for, in several cases. 
But still, election for a limited period is a sounder prin- 
ciple than election for life.* On this point it is scarcely 
necessary to enlarge. 

iittle doubt can be entertained that the removal of 3. excIu- 
the limitation of number would of itself do much towards siveness of 
the removal of that exclusiveness of spirit which has how re- 
been complained of. And the abolition of that regulation ™**^*** ^' 
of the Royal Academy which prevents a member from 
belonging to any other society of artists in London (which, 
I believe, everybody has ceased to defend,) will do more 
in the same direction, But it is to the enlarged libe- 
rality of feeling which may be expected to result from a 
fair and full reform of the establishment in all its features, 
that we must chiefly trust. Of this reform three parti- 
culars appear to be of special importance in relation to 
the Academy as an assembly of honour; the firsts the 
abolition of the class of associates; the second, that 
engravers, so long and so unjustly excluded, be ad- 
mitted to form part of it, as full and equal members ; 
and the third, that the Academy be made perfectly inde- 
pendent, in a pecuniary sense, of the profits of the 
annual exhibition. 



* I am glad to hear by a letter from London, received while reviifing 
these sheets for the press, that the Royal Society are about to adopt this 
principle in relation to their president, that office being now vacant by the 
nniversaUy-lamented resignation of the Duke of Sussex. 
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Associates. 



As to the class of associates,* I cannot find that any 
adequate reason has been assigned for its existence. Nor 
does it seem very easy to imagine any : but the evil effects 
which have already attended it are far more obvious. 

Without adopting the whole of Mr. Foggo's opinion 
on this subject, as given in his evidence (1380), there is 
but too much reason to fear that there are some influences 
connected with this probationary class, which tend to 
'^ debase the young artist to a state of feigned humility 
inimical to the aspirings of high art," The hope of 
station and the dread of power may too often *^ cause the 
aspirants in the profession to forget and neglect ejery 
other motive, whilst in the others, permanent possession 
of that power" may often make *' even men of genius 
forget themselves." And Mr. Clint, who speaks from 
experience, and whose opinion also deserves much re- 
spect, characterizes the present connexion between the 
two classes of academicians and associates as ^'having a 
most powerful tendency to demoralize each other." — 
(JEutd. 989.) 



EngraTers. A petition was, in 1836, presented to the House of 
Commons, to which were attached the distinguished 
names of Doo, Pye, Burnet, Fox, Goodall, Finden, 
Robinson, Watt, and Raimbach,. showing ^'that, not- 
withstanding the high estimation in wliich the art of 
engraving, as practised in England, is held by sur- 
rounding nations, yet neither the art itself, nor its most 
distinguished professors, have ever derived from the 
institutions of the country that consideration, en- 
couragement, or respect, which it is presumed so useful 



* « Tbe^e associates shall not be admitted into any offices of the society, 
nor have any vote in their assemblies." — Ahstra/it of the ifuirument o/in- 
ttitution of the Royal Acadennf of Arts^ p. 24. 
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a branch of art may fairly lay claim to." This petition Evidence 

was referred to the select committee on Arts and Manu- J^e artfof 

factures, and evidence was adduced in support of it, in ^graving, 

the course of which it was stated, by Mr. John Burnet, John Pye, 

that 8vo 1830. 

p. la. 

''What the general body of engravers find fault with is that the 

honours attached to their profession are only half conferred 3 that is, 

the Academy allow all the engravers to be elected associatesy but it 

is impossible they can ever go a step higher: consequently, if I were 

to put down my name, I might be elected an associate engraver of 

the Academy, perhaps, but then I would be more degraded than now, 

for I should rank inferior to a royal academician. Consequently, 

perhaps with one or two exceptions, no engravers of eminence will 

insert their names. The great founders of the art. Strange, WooUett, 

and Sharpe never put their names down. Inferior artists have put 

their names down, and so it has produced an injurious effect 

The Royal Academy know it is no honour, and yet they will not alter 

any law by which we might endeavour to become members, considering 

it an honour. ... I am not quite sure, I have not looked over the 

names, but I think there is no eminent line engraver of the present 

day, if I except Mr. Bromley, who is an excellent artist.'* (924-6.) 

And Mr. Pye, in reply to the question — ^*'Does the jby 
Royal Academy of Arts in London extend protection or pp« is, 19. 
encouragement to the art of engraving?" — says: 

** It appears that the laws of the Royal Academy of Arts admit to 
academic honours, historical painters, landscape painters, portrait 
painters, flower painters, sculptors, architects, die'Cngravers, ivatch- 
chasers, and enamel painters ; professors of each of these branches 
of art having been academicians, as the catalogues of the Royal 
Academy testify. But all classes of engravers, excepting die- 
engravers, are excluded from academic honours; nor can I learn that 
engraving has ever derived any protection or advantages from the 
Royal Academy : on the contrary, the constitution of that establish- 
ment, instead of excluding engravers altogether, as may be pre- 
sumed it ought to have done, if engraving were deemed, by those 
who made its laws, unworthy to rank with the many other branches 
of art just mentioned, has not merely deprived engraving of that 
rank in England which is assigned to it by all the academies of art 
on the continent of Europe ; but it has attached to that profession a 
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mark of deg;radation that does not attach to any other branch of 

fine art, however low its claims maj be 

•* What rank do engravers hold on the continent of Europe, in 
relation to the professors of the other branches of the fine arts ? 
— ^The academies of Rome, Florence, Milan, and Venice assign to 
engravers the same rank that is given to the other branches of fine 
art. Each Academy has a professor of engraving residing on the 
establishment to give lectures, &c. At Paris, also, engravers hold 
rank in common with other members of the Institute. . . . 

" What is the peculiar position in which engravers are placed by 
the Royal Academy? you have stated they are neither admitted nor 
altogether excluded from that institution. — ^Engravers are not sus- 
pended between honour and disgrace by the laws of the Royal 
Academy; but six engravers are eligible as associates only: the 
profession is, consequently, held up to the gaze of the world, as 
being beneath every other branch of fine art; and its professors 
are thereby marked as persons of inferior capacities. Sir Robert 
Strange, in his work on the rise and establishment of the Royal 
Academy, says, 'care was taken that the mode of admission should 
effectually exclude every engraver who had any of that conscious 
pride which the better artists always possess;* and the line engravers 
of the present day so fully respond to that iact, that they carefully 

Pye Evid. abstain from all connexion with the Royal Academy on such terms 

pp. 25, 26. of degradation." (1308-1310.) 

These statements are so clear^ and the arguments 
founded upon them so irresistible^ that I shall not 
attempt to add to them^ save by remarking that this 
exclusion of engravers took its origin in one of those 
very unfavorable circumstances which attended the 
foundation of the Royal Academy, and which have 
never since ceased to produce discord in that institution. 
A brief review of those circumstances vvili throw 
lights as well upon the question of limited number y as 
upon this other question of exclusion of engravers. 

In the contemporary work of Sir Robert Strange, 
which has been already mentioned, the circumstances 
which attended the first establishment of the Royal 
Academy are thus related : 

''Mr. Dalton, librarian to his Majesty (George III.), had been 
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treasurer to the Society, (tlie Chartered Society of Artists,) and a 
leading man in the direction. He bad lately devised a plan of 
establishing what he called a print warehouse. With that view he 
purchased the property which belonged to Mr. Lamb, the auctioneer 
in Pall Mall. There he expended a considerable sum in building 
and making necessary alterfitions for his new project. But being 
conducted without judgment and without taste, it soon proved 
abortive. Finding, therefore, the ridiculous appearance his under- 
taking made, and anxious to relieve himself of the great expense in 
which it had involved him, Mr. Dalton, in conjunction with some of 
his friends, formed a scheme to engage the king to establish an 
academy in these rooms ; but this was kept a profound secret from 
the Society till they obtained the royal consent. 

'* No person ever played a more successful game. Mr. Dalton, 
my information says, was perpetually about the person of the king, s*----^*^ 
and avaiting himself of a proper opportunity, succeeded. His Inquiry, 
majesty clearly saw the folly into which his librarian had precipitated &<^- ^^o* 
himself^ and therefore, from his natural humanity, as well as from a -^^^^ ' 
desire of promoting the fine arts, which he loved, adopted the pro- 71-74. 
posed plan. . . . The label on the door containing the print 
WAREHOUSE was erased, and another substituted in its place, viz. 
THE Royal Academy." To this royal institution every student 
was to pay one guinea a year. This was in 1767. 

In the following year, the dissension in the Society of Artists 
having reached its height, and the remnant of the old directors, 
whose attempts to obtain an arbitrary and irresponsible power had 
occasioned the dissension, having by a vigorous effort on the part of 
the general body of members, become a minority, now, with the 
help of Mr. Dalton, betook themselves to the king, and proposed an 
enlargement of the plan of the Royal Academy, so that it might 
only serve their views of triumph over the society from which they 
bad seceded. 

" No sooner," continues Sir Robert Strange, ** had these artists 
fortified themselves under the banner of royalty, than it appeared 
that their sole view was to retain the power which they had usurped. 
They were about twenty-four in number. They deemed it neces- ib. 177,5, 
sary to secure themselves a perpetual majority in their assemblies. P* *<>'• 
They circumscribedf therefore, the number of tlte members of this 
Academy to forty. By this means the same twenty-four men were 
sure to be of consequence, and to be capable of carrying any 
measure in a Society of forty members. .... 

" In modelling the plan of this Academy, I had the honour, as I 

11 
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was informed, to be particalarly remembered by them.* At lengdi, 
the more effectually to prevent every chance that I might have of 
partaking the honours they were sharing, it was prqx)sed that 
Strang«*ii nothing less than a total exclwsicn of engravers should take place. 
Inqiury, Amazing, that men who pretended to promote the fine arts, and 
Lood. ' reflect honour iqK>n the king, could have the eflSrontery to present 
pp. 112-3. the public with a regulation equally contradictory and unjaat.*'t 

The importance of an im mediate j: remedy for this 
long-continued evil is enhanced by the consideration 
that; owing to its too frequent subjection to the dictates 
of trade^ and the consequent multiplication of inferior 
works, the art of engraying, as practised in England, is 
in danger of losing somewhat of that high character 



* Strange had rendered himself very obDOzious to Mr. DaltoD, bj 
having, when they were both in Italy, interfered with certain acheaiet to 
obtain copies of celebrated pictures, on false pretensions of commission 
from the king ; and he had been in consequence so misrepresented to his 
majesty, that it was not until many years after the period now in 
question, that he recovered the king's favour. — See his Letter to Lord 
Bute, prefixed to the Inquiry, 

t The author adds, that Benjamin West *' warmly opposed the 
motion : he entered hito the merits of the profession in its various conse- 
quences ; he showed the advantages which painting reaps from it, as well 
as the benefits which might result from it to this country as a commercial 
nation. But his endeavours were to no purpose, and the measure was 
carried against hhn." Sir Robert thus concludes his work : '< Let others 
appreciate my talents as an engraver ; but, without either vanity or pre- 
sumption, I may be allowed to say, I have been a constant and zealous 
promoter of the arts, and have with indefatigable application endeavoured 
to do credit to my own profession. It is to rescue it in some measure 
from that indignity which it has unjustly suffered on my account, rather 
than from personal resentment against the royal academicians, that I have 
been thus obliged to take up my pen in its defence." . . . 

I More than thirty years ago a most able memorial was addressed to 
the Academy by Mr. John Landseer, then an associate-engraver, praying 
their recognition of the just claims of engraving, as well to academic 
cultivation as to academic honours. A portion of this memorial has been 
reprinted in the Evidence on Arts, <fec., and the whoI« of it is given hi Mr. 
Pye's pamphlet on the sulyect. 
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which it has so long and justly borne throughout 
Europe. 

If it be right that the Royal Academy, as an assembly Removal of 
of honour, should continue to be upheld, it is also right Sependemje 
that its needful expenses, as such, should be defrayed ^!^ exhibi- 
from funds provided by the State, and not from the 
profits of an exhibition. We shall presently have 
occasion to perceive that many direct evils result from 
the existing arrangement, as respects the exhibition 
itself. But the conclusion becomes irresistible, if it 
be shown that the united functions of an exhibition 
committee, and of an assembly of honour, are incom- 
patible with the due discharge of either, and that it is 
to this combination of heterogeneous functions that 
the errors of the Academy, be they what they may, 
are mainly to be ascribed. I proceed to the con- 
sideration of the Royal Academy as a school of in- 
struction. 



It cannot be denied that academic schools have. Academies 
throughout Europe, too much superseded those older ^s^hoo^ 
and better schools, wherein master and pupil were con- ofinstmc- 
nected by almost family ties, and out of which arose **°* 
some of the greatest artists that have adorned the 
modern world. To what extent we may ever be able, 
under the altered circumstances of present life, to 
revert to that old and healthy system, must be matter of 
uncertainty^; but not so the fact that academic schools 
of some kind (and under the best attainable manage- 
ment) must continue to afford the chief means of 
instruction to a very large number of our artists. 

The advantages afforded to students in the Royal 
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Academy, are tims described by Mr. Howard, its 
secretary : 

For the student io pairUitig, ** there are the school of the antique^ 
the school of the living model, and the school of painting, all of 
which are under the superintendence of the ablest masters in the 
country. The use of a good library of books on art, which is con- 
tinually increasing by gifts and by purchase, a large collection of 
prints, and some copies of the most celebrated pictures, the lectures 
of the professors, annual premiums for the best copies made in the 
painting school, and a biennial premium for the best original his- 
torical painting. Although the privileges of a student generaUj 
continue for ten years only, on application to the council he may be 
re-admitted from year to year ; but if he obtain any premium in the 
course of the ten years, he then becomes a student for life. Any 
student obtaining the gold medal at the biennial distribution of 
prizes, may become a candidate for a travelling studentship, which 
will further enable him to pursue his studies on the continent for 
three years, on a penaon from the Academy. The student in 
sculpture has the benefit of the schools of design, of an admirable 
collection of casts; of the library, in which are engravings from all 
tlie galleries in Europe ; the lectures and premiums ; and, in 
rotation, the contingent advantage of the travelling studentship. 
The advantages afforded to the student in architecture are the 
schools of design, the lectures; the library, containing all the 
valuable works on architecture which have been published here and 
on the continent; annual and biennial premiums, and the contingent 
advantage of the travelling studentship. The school is unfortu- 
nately deficient in architectural models^ and merely because the 
Royal Academy has no room in which to place them [1836.] The 
Society, notwithstanding, purchased a fine collection of archi- 
tectural casts (a few years since) which had belonged to Sir Thomas 
Lawrence, and presented them to the British Museum, where they 
are arranged in an excellent light, and are available to all the artists 
of the country. The students in engraving are in no wise distin- 
guished from the others ;♦ the same advantages are open to all. An 
extensive collection of engravings from the earliest times, which is 
in the library, was purchased by the Academy at the price of 

* This must be a mistake, as there are no lectures oo engraving, nor 
any sort of provision for special instruction in that art, there being no 
professorship of engraving. Probably Mr. Howard means that all the 
other lectures, &c. are open to the students of engraving. 
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600 guineas, chiefly with a view to the information of this class of 
students/* (2118.) 

The Ttumber of students on the books is stated by Mr. Hilton, the 
keeper, at about 500, of whom 321 were admitted during the ten 
years between 1825 and 1835. The average attendance in tlie 
life-school varies from 15 to 20; that in the school of the antique, 
from 25 to 35, (2169-75.) 

That the system of teachers in rotation in the life- 
school of the Royal Academy is injudicious, I believe 
to be now tacitly acknowledged by the Academy itself; 
and it will doubtless be altered. But, with this ex- 
ception, we have the valuable testimony of Mr. Haydon, 
a witness not likely to be biassed in favour of the 
Academy, to the general efficiency of the schools, at 
least in relation to the present meaii5 of the Institution.* 

But these means are far from being adequate to that 
^extension of the schools of the Royal Academy," which 
Mr. Haydon justly regards as necessary to make it the 
** great central school" of art. Those means must be 
increased, and we may then reasonably look for much 
greater regularity and efficiency in the lectures ;\ for the 
foundation of a professorship of engravings and for the 
making effective the nominally existing professorships 



Defects of 
the Royal 
Academy 
as a school 
of instruc- 
tion. 



Suggested 
extension 
of the 
schools—- 
Evid. of 
B. R. Hay- 
don, Esq^ 
ut sup. 
1084. 

Deside^ 
rata« 



* See Evidence, II. 105S. Mr. Haydon has also borne his testimony 
to an important fact, in stating (ib. 1 124) that, ** in respect of lectures^ 
academies have done good, and we are indebted to them.'' Those of 
Reynolds, Opie, Fnseli, and Flaxman, in our own Academy^ and of 
Coypel, and others, in France, are of tbe highest value. 

t The delivery of lectures has hitherto been exceedingly irregular. The 
laws provide for the delivery of six lectures, at the least, in each year, on 
each of the following subjects, viz. anatomy, perspective, architecture, 
sculpture, and painting. But on a computation of ten years, one hundred 
and eleven lectures have been omitted {out of three hundred.) Those on 
architecture were suspended for seven yeari^BXtd none whatever have been 
delivered on perspective for tbe last ten years. In both instances tbe 
professorships were nominally continued, and the names of the professors 
announced, as usual, in the yearly catalogues. These are instances of 
neglect which the friends of the Academy deeply lament. 
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of archeology f and of the history and literature of art: 
for the general improvement of the library and other 
collections:* and, above all, for the discontinuance of 
a practice which is alike disgraceful to the Academy 
and to the country — ^the closing of all the schools of 
instruction during the whole period of the annual 
exhibition. 

This needful increase of resources has been often 
called for, from the time of Barryf downwards, but the 
claim has been hitherto disregarded. Without it little 
improvement can be expected. 



No reasons have yet been assigned why the functions 
of management, as respects these schools^ should be 
separated from those of the assembly, of honour. But 
when the schools are placed on a more satisfactory 
footing, as to maintenance, it will be indispensable to 



* It is highly honorable to the Academy, that when Sir Thomas 
Lawrence'a admirable collection of drawings by ancient masters was 
offered for sale, that body, impelled by a desire to see the collection pre- 
served entire, as for the honour of the country it ought to have been, 
▼oted, on the motion of Mr. PhilUps, then professor of painting, the sum 
of iClOOO towards a subscription for its purchase, on condition that it should 
be placed in the British Museum, and rendered available for the general 
study of artists, and the improvement of the public taste. But the 
Academy was unable, single handed, to accomplish its excellent purpose. 

t See Barry's Account of a Series of Pictures, <kc. (8vo. Lond. 1783,) 
p. 103, et aeq., and Sir M. A. Shee's Elements of Art, p. 306, <fec. It is 
to be regretted that the opponents of academies, in toto, are not more 
careful in their selection of authorities. It is not, for example, uncommon 
to find them claim both the writers now referred to, and apply portions of 
their writings in a sense they were never intended to bear. Barry (though 
a thorough reformer of their abuses) was one of the staunchest supporters 
of academies. The same may be said of Sir Martin Sbee, whose often- 
quoted opinions, in the ElemeMs of Art, apply to the Academy, considered 
simply as an exhibition of the wifrks of the day. 
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provide for their regular inspection, and for the pub- 
lication of periodical reports. These ensured, it is not 
easy to perceive any necessary incompatibility of func- 
tion« so far as school^ and assembly of honomr are 
concerned. 

But very different is the case when we come to Academy 
consider the Academy as a means for the public exhi- as a public 
Ution of the works of the day, exhibition. 

To give to an assembly of honour, by which alone incompati- 
the highest claims of every artist in the country are to ^^-^^^ ^c- 
be adjudged, an uncontrolled power over the exhibition tion with 
or non- exhibition of the works on which those claims ^sembiy* 
are founded, and by which they are to be justified, is at of honour, 
once to give temptation to an abuse of power; and 
having thereby induced that abuse, (the best constituted 
bodies being fallible,) further to take away all appeal 
from its injustice. 

The object of an honorary distinction, such as R.A., is 
to stamp a man's pretensions as an artist w^ith the sanction 
of those who are best qualified to judge of them. To the 
individual it is a most gratifying honour; to the public 
a most valuable indication.* But as no imaginable as- 
sociatidn for conferring such distinctions can be made to 
work with unerring certainty, so the existence of them 

• 

* It must surely be attributable to the hurried and imperfect considera- 
tion which is sometimes all that a protracted viva voce examination allows 
of, that so well-informed a man and accomplished an artist as Mr. Hurlstone 
should have thus expressed himself on this subject before the Arts' Com- 
mittee, (in Qu. T03, vol. ii. ) : <' A diploma is not necessary in art ; the public 
at large, the higher classes in particular, are those who decide on the suc- 
cess of an artist, and they can we II appreciate talent in art immediately that 
it appears** Let the reader contrast th is with the opinion of Sir M. A. Shee 
(Qu. 2005, ib,) and decide for himself:—'' it is because the public are ig- 
norant, to an extraordinary degree, on the subject of the arts ; it is because 
even those who are considered as the enlightened class of society, who are 
even considered competent to legislate on all other points, are incompetent 
judges of the arts, that It is necessary it should be reserved for artists to 
decide as to who are entitled to academic honours." 



becomes an evil directly they are made indispensable con- 
ditions to the notice and favonrs of the public. 

The object of an exhibition is to afford every candidate 
I for the favour of the public an opportunity of obtaining 
it, irrespective of any particular distinction or mark of 
honour whatsoever; and it is at once the means of judging 
of the propriety of such distinctions in the cases wherein 
they have been conferred, and the court of final appeal 
against real or supposed error or injustice in the cases 
wherein they have been refused. But to unite the con- 
trol of honours and of public exhibitions in the same 
hands, is to place not alone the professional distinction 
but also the very means of subsistence of the rising artist 
at the absolute disposal of a body of men who are at 
I once his competitors and his judges. It is to vest in one 
fallible court the enormous powers of primary judgment 
and of final appeal, 
incompftti- And again: the object of a school of instruction is to 
funcUons confer upon the student all that knowledge of his art, 
®^®^*'!{**- both in theory and in practice, which is possessed by its 
those of ablest existing professors. It is to raise him (so fitr as 
may be done by instruction) up to the level of the artis- 
tical knowledge of his day. 

The object of an exhibition (so far as respects the ex- 
hibitor) is to call forth the native and original powers of 
the artist, by the force of emulation. It is to throw him 
upon his own resources and raise him above the level of 
his day. 

But to unite the absolute control and management of 
the schools with the absolute control and management 
of the exhibition, is to offer a premium for servile imita- 
tion, and to prevent, as far as is possible, all progressive 
improvement. 

For it is to be remembered that with the great body of 
the public, the exhibition of the Royal Academy (held 
too in a public edifice) is the exhibition par excellence ; it 
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is that which is to be followed and looked up to. And 
it is further to be remembered that absolute rejection of 
his works is by no means necessary to the ruin of an 
artist's hopes; his fate depends upon their place. 

To make the same body of men teachers and conferrers 
of diplomas would be in itself objectionable, could it be 
obviated without risk of a greater evil,* but to add to this 
the absolute control over an exhibition, which is the artist's 
only remaining means of attaining success in his profes- 
sion, is to provide with perfect certainty for the utter 
failure of the institution in each and every of these dis- 
similar and heterogeneous objects. Let us proceed to 
enquire whether or not this result has been actually at- 
tained, or at least approximated to, in practice. And 
first, as to the exhibition : 

** I may state," says Mr. Greorge Rennie, " with regard to the Evidence 
grievances complained of by artists regarding the exhibition, that ??J.?,®'^' 
the academicians reserve to themselves all the best places; and also, 
by regulation No. 8, in the printed rules, that three days or more, 
according to the convenience of the arrangement, at the discretion 
of the council, shall be allowed to all members of the Royal 
Academy^ to finish or paint up their pictures in mi, places which 
have been allotted to them, previous to the day appointed for the 
annual dinner in the exhibition room. Now, I believe, there is no 
rule or regulation of the Royal Academy that is more complained of 
by artists. . . . The academician has the sole privilege of 
admittance to the exhibition rooms, where he may retouch and 
finish his pictures and clean them ; in fact, he may put them in the 
very best condition to be seen ; whereas an artist who is not an 
academician, submits his pictures to the public view dusty, dirty, 
and in whatever situation they may remain after the dust and bustle 
of preparing the exhibition is over. — (TI. ^7^-7,) 

" Have you ever heard it made an object of remark by foreign 
artists, or in foreign professional works, the immense proportion the 



• But this objection is greatly obviated in the case of the Royal Academy, 
by the number of academicians, and by its inclading prdfessors of various 
distinct branches of art, having equal votes in every case. 
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number of portnuts in the Eihibition at Somerset House bears to 
other paintings? — ^It is a very common and a very just remark. 
The number of portraits may be referred to the great wealth of the 
country, and the want of acquaintance with the arts generally 
among our population; another reason is, — tke Royal Academy 
€wisHng by the profiU of eafkihUt&n, there is no elaee of art that 
brings more money to the doors than the portrmiis:\ — (lb. 683.) 

The preponderance of portraits in the annaal exhi- 
bition is indeed enorinoas. From a return, in classes, 
of the number of works exhibited during the ten years 
ending with 1833, it appears that the number of histo- 
rical and poetical works, together, was 1,398 ; while 
the number of portraits was 6,093, or nearly 4 to 1.* 

The evidence continues. The next witness is Mr. 
Hurlstone, President of the Society of British Artists: 

•*The Royal Academy compel artists to exhibit there, by declaring 
that, unless they do, tliey shall be debarred from all the honours and 
the highest patronage of the profession, and at the same time they 
alone have unlimited control of the proceeds arising from the 
exhibition of those artists* works. In referring to their returns, I 
find that, during three years, the proportion of members of the 
Academy, anc^ other exhibitors, was, in 1833, 45 members of the 
Royal Acadibiy (including associates), and 608 non.members. In 
1832, 48 members exhibited, and 638 non-members. In 1831 the 
exhibition consisted of the works of 45 members, and 655 non- 
members."— (lb. 743.) "The fimds of the Royal Academy are 
raised from the exhibition of all the artists* works, and it seems 
hardly reconcilable with justice that there should be 600 artists 
[exhibiting] who have no control over the funds, no positive daim 
on them, and that 40 should have an absolute control, besides 
pensions appropriated to themselves." — (lb. 778.) 

Mr. Martin, referring to the old apartments of the 
Academy, admits that 

''The academicians have had a great deal to contend with; they 



* But it is only justice to the members of the Academy to observe, 
that of the former number 349, or one fourth, were contributed by them, 
but of the portraits only 68.5, or little more than one eighth. 
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have so few good situations^ that tbey constantly dififer even amongst 
themselves. Have you had reason to complain that your historical 
paintings have been jostled out of an appropriate place for them by 
the intrusion of some petty portraits ?-^ Yes, that is generally the 
case ; every artist must have that to complain of, particularly those 
who have given a great deal of time and study to their works. It is 
a shame that a portrait, which is already paid for before it is sent to 
the place, and a thing of little or no study, should occupy the place 
of an historical picture."— (lb. 829-830.) 

Mr. Haydon also states, that 

'* The Academy is benefited by the works of some of the most 
eminent men in the world, and they deny them the right of pre- 
paring pictures for the piblic, on which their existence depends, 
after tbey are hung up. Mr. Martin gave an extraordinary instance 
of their hanging a picture of his : some of the academicians dropped 
a quantity of varnish and ruined the picture,* and he sufiered a 
whole season by this unreasonable oppression. May and June are 
the very existence of an artist who is working for bread, and who 
depends on the effects his works have in these months, for the 
existence of a whole year afterwards. It was infamous to injure an 
eminent man's work, and deny him a just remedy. In fact the 
Academy is a House of Lords without King or Commons for 
appeal. The artists are at the mercy of a despotism, whose unli- 
mited power tends to destroy all feeling for right or justice ; forty 
men do as they please withotit appeal'^ — (lb. 1063.) 

Speaking of his own case, Mr. Haydon continues : '' My first 
picture was gainted in 1806, and exhibited in 1807; it was well 
hung, and purchased by Thomas Hope. Then I began a much 
greater picture, 'Deotatus,' well known in the art, and in Ger- 
many, and which was for Lord^ Mulgrave, my employer. He 
begged me to keep it for the British Institution. I told him I was a 
student of the Academy, and wished to support it, as I derived the 
greater part of my knowledge studying there. I then sent * Den- 
tatus' to the Royal Academy (in 1809.) . . This picture was hung 
in the great room, in the same place as the other ; and after two days 
it w€is taken down and put in the dark, on the assertion that I 



* I have not quoted this at length, becaase the incident occurred a long 
time ago, and was doubtless accidental. The important point about it is 
that it illustrntes the badness of the regulation which precluded remedy in 
such a case. 
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oocapied the place of an academidan ; when, instead of an academt- 
cian*8 pieiure, a little girl in a pink aaeh was pnt there to fill the 
place. Not the pictore of an academician ? — Certainly ; and in the 
ante-rodm there was no window at that time; therefore it was 
destruction to an artist of any reputation to have a picture of that 
dasfl^ which cost him two years painting,* put in that position. . . . 
The consequences were so dreadful that I lost all employment; 
a handsome commission was taken from me, and I never had another 
commission for sixteen years. ... I then tried to fouud a school, 
and produced Eastlake, the Landseers, Harvey, Lance, Chatfield; 
but here the Academy opposed me, and destroyed my school by 
calumny.**— (lb. 10667,) &c. &c. 

The defensive and explanatory statements of the 
Academy in relation to these various charges are con- 
tained in the evidence of the president and secretary, 
from which I quote the following. Sir Martin Shee, 
speaking of the arrangement of the exhibition, says: 

'''In my experience, which I am sorry to say now extends to 
thirty-six years, I never knew a more disagreeable duty; I have 
known several persons refuse it, and nothing but the strongest re- 
presentations could induce them to submit to the drudgery of 
hanging the pictures. Upon a very recent occasion, one of the 
persons appointed to hang the pictures remonstrated in the strongest 
manner, and actually declined to fulfil the office ; and nothing but the 
representation of the council that it was his duty, could induce bim 
to undertake it . . . The exhibition is arrangec^in this way: 
members not of the council, for the time being, are not admitted to 
the rooms during the process. It might be supposed that the 
members of the Academy generally would have the power of 
dictating where tlieir own pictures should be placed, and of coming 
in and disapproving of the situations allotted to them. This b not 
the "case ; and no member of the council is allowed to utter a word to 
any artist out of the Academy as to the situation in which his 
pictures are placed. Is it not usual for members of the hanging- 
committee to place their own pictures in the best situations ? — By no 



* It is right to add, that thi« picture afterwards obtained the first 
premiam from the British Institution. Amongst the pictures in compe- 
tition with it on that occasion was one by an academiciao who was on the 
** hanging-committee" of 1809. 
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means ^ there is an artist here present who is far from pkcing his 
own pictures in the best situations ; he had the liberality to withdraw 
from the last exhibition, when he was arranger, two or three of his 
pictures,, in order to accommodate artists not members of the 
Academy. Other members of the committee acted in the same 
liberal way on the same occasion. . . . (lb. 2010-1.) Have not 
the academicians who exhibit their pictures at the annual exhibition, 
the 'privilege of previously varnishing, cleaning, and retouching 
those pictures, which other artists who exhibit at the same time have 
not ? — Yes. Do you consider that a fair advantage, and one of those 
privileges which you consider beneficial for the interests the Academy 
hold in trust for the public ? — ^I consider it perfectly fair ; it is one of 
the privileges or advantages which the Institution grants, and which 
are alluded to in the diploma of his majesty ; for if the Royal Academy 
did not confer upon its members any advantages which were not 
possessed by the whole art at large, 1 do not see what effect it would 
have, as offering a stimulus to ambition, or a reward to ability. 
You consider it a proper advantage? — I do. When I say so, 
however, I must add, that it is one of those advantages of which I 
myself have made very little use, and which I should have no kind of 
objection to see abolished. '. . The Academy could have no objection 
to allow the same privilege to the artists at large if it were possible, 
but the number of the exhibitors renders such an extension of it / 
impracticable."— (lb. 2017-20.) 

I think it would be of little use to proceed further with 
extracts on this subject. The utter inexpediency of 
continuing the present connexion between the annual 
exhibition and the other functions of the Royal Aca- 
demy rests upon their inherent incompatibility, and not 
upon any individual cases of abuse. The interests at 
stake are too serious to be left to the mercy of chance, 
and uncontrolled, irresponsible power is not the less 
dangerous because it sometimes falls into hands too 
pure and honorable to misuse it. 

Nor does it seem either necessary or expedient to 
make this question a mere question of finance. The 
needful expenses of the schools, and those of the 
Academy, as an assembly of honour, should be defrayed . 
diicctly from public funds; because, by both institu- 
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tioDB, the whole body of the public is advantaged. 
The pensions to reduced and superannuated members are 
already provided for by funded property; but the 
expenses of the exhibition, and such charges upon the 
present ' charity fund* of the Royal Academy, as accrue 
for the benefit of artists, non-mefnbersy ought faiiiy to be 
defrayed (as at present) Irom the profits of the exhi- 
bition itself. And it is beyond all doubt that ample 
provision might be made for both, and opportunities 
be nevertheless accorded for the perfectly gratuitous 
admission of the less affluent portion of the com- 
munity. 
BeDeroknt With reference to this last-named charity, or bene- 
fund- volent fund, (for artists, not members of the Academy,) 

two questions may perhaps arise: 1. Whether it should 
not be confined to artists who had been exhibitors? 
And 2. Whether its distribution would not be best 
managed by the present "chartered society for the 
distribution of the Artists* General Benevolent Fund;" 
the net proceeds of the exhibition being paid over to 
that society in order thereto ? 
Finances I cannot quit this part of the subject without ad- 

RoyoT verting for a moment to the past conduct of the financial 
Academy, affairs of the Royal Academy. The average receipts of 
the exhibition amounted up to 1836 to about £5,000 
a year (since its removal to the new gallery they are 
understood to have very greatly increased); and the 
total amount of revenue received by the Academy from 
its first establishment, up to the same period,* to about 
£260,000. It is to be regretted that no annual accounts 
have ever been published of the disposal of this revenue; 
but as nearly as the evidence affords data for its calcu- 
lation, it may be stated as follows: 

* Namely, frpm 1768 to 1836| a period of sixty-eight years. 
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1. As AssEMBtY OP Honour. 

£ 

la official salaries necessary to this function, about 28,000 

annual dinner to the patrons of art, &c. about 20,000 

pensions to members aod their families, about 12,000 

miscellaneous expenses about 6,800 

2. Schools. 
Inofficial salaries to keeper, professors, &c about 36,500 

other eiLpenses about 36,000 

travelling students about 4,500 

3. Exhibition. 
In expenses of exhibition, (including commit- 
tee of arrangement) about 45,000 

benevolent fund for exhibitors, being non- 
members about 20,000 



Funded property, 
academicians, &c. 



for continuance of pensions to 



How ap- 
propriated. 



£ 
66,300 



77,000 



Total 



65,000 
£208,800 
52,000 
about £260,800 



This statement, while it justifies the acknowledgment 
of Mr. Haydon (to whose testimony reference has been 
made already) that, " as respects the management of its 
money transactions," the Academy "has come out 
purely,"* also proves that the income already accruing 
from its funded property would suffice to defray a very 
considerable proportion of its future needful expenses 
as assembly of honour, and as central school, quite 
irrespective of the proceeds of the annual exhibition ; 
respecting the future management o£ which, I proceed 
to offer some suggestions, founded upon the evidence 
taken before the committee of 1836, 



Letter to the Spectator, Sept. 1 1 , 1837, 
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2^^ Mr. Martin is of opinion that the managing body of 
manage- the annual exhibition should not be permanent, but 
umaidez^ "elective for a certain length of time: all artists who 
hibition. haye exhibited for two or three years in London having 
the priyilege of voting for the managen oi such ex- 
hibition;" and the committee to include "represen- 
tatiyes of each branch of Art^ (Evid. ut sup. 885.) 

Mr. Haydon concurs in this recommendation, and 
that the term to entitle to yote should be three years; 
and he is of opinion that "in the present state of the 
Art, six hundred artists might form the first consti- 
tuency" for this purpose, {ib. 1085-9.) He indeed 
carries the principle so far as to say, " I would manage 
the whole Art by twenty-four directors, professors, and 
lecturers in the same way; I would restore the principle 
of the chartered body of artists.'* But I need not 
repeat the arguments which have been already adduced 
against this jumbling together of various and dissimilar 
objects, from which so much mischief has arisen here- 
tofore. 

Mr. Foggo (f6. 1381), Mr. Hurlstone {ib, 763), and 
other witnesses, concur in the general principle that the 
exhibition committee should be elective for short pe- 
riods from a general constituency of exhibitors of a 
certain standing, and of course without any exclusive 
privileges, such as those complained of in the. Academy. 
But it does not appear that any questions founded upon 
these recommendations were put either to the president 
or to the secretary of the Academy. 

Entirely concurring in the general principle thus laid 
dovvn^ I will only add my earnest hope that the first 
point to engage Jthe attention of such a committee, 
would be the practicability of effecting a classification 
of the pictures exhibited, at least into the broad divi- 
sions of history and poetry — landscape and portrai- 
ture. Such a step is indispensable, if it is to be really 
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the aim of our future exhibitions to improve and elevate 
the public taste, and not to degrade it. 

It might then be hoped that our chief annual exhi- 
bition, under the management of a clearly responsible 
body, free from the distraction of other objects, and 
therefore under no undue anxiety about the amount of 
receipts at the doors, and free also to take public mea- 
sures to promote the sale of the works committed to 
their charge, would both increase the immediate rewards 
of our artists, and powerfully contribute to bring about 
that enlightened and liberal appreciation on the part 
of the great mass of the public, which alone affords a 
sure basis for the future and permanent prosperity of 
the Arts in this country. 

I submit, then, that the most desirable reform in the summary 

Royal Academy, — the reform which would most extend ofdesiraWe 

J 1 • /» 1 • ' improve- 

and strengthen its usefulness, — consists, mentn. 

1, In the separation of its functions as assembly 

of honour y and as school of instruction y from 
those which are connected with the annual 
exhibition, confining it wholly to the former; 

2, In the removal of the limitation as to the 

number of its members; the recognition of 
engravers as full members, forming an in- 
tegral part of the academic body; and the 
abolition of the class of associates; 

3, In the appropriation of such a sum from 

public funds as shall be sufficient, when 
added to the proceeds of the funded pro- 
perty at present possessed by the Academy, 
to provide for the liberal increase of its 
means of instruction — as lectures, collec- 
tions, and the like — and for its future per- 
manent maintenance, as assem bly and as 
central school; and, 

12 
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4, In adequate provision for the official inspec- 
tion of its schools, and for the publication 
of periodical reports upon its general pro- 
ceedings. 

I confess I am not without a fear that the changes 
here proposed will be regarded by some as going too 
far, and by others as not going far enough ; but as to 
the former, I have reason to believe that some of the 
most eminent of the academicians themselv^ are con- 
vinced there must be some reform, and I cannot doubt 
that as enquiry proceeds, it will be more and more 
evident that nothing short of the reform here advocated 
will be found adequate to the occasion. 

The Royal Academy, which even at present is very far 
indeed from being the useless institution that some have 
so hastily represented it, has too many claims upon 
the public gratitude in connexion with the past, not to 
be able to assume much higher ground than it has 
lately occupied. Ranking as the highest institution in 
the country connected with the Arts, it ought to be seen 
in the vanguard of every endeavour to extend their in- 
fluence and elevate their practice. Ranking as a royal 
institution under the immediate patronage of a sovran, 
to whom the Arts look up, not only as their beneficent 
protector, but also as their familiar and appreciating 
friend, it ought to be seen as the very mainspring of all 
generous emulation, free alike from those vague and 
desultory aims which are born of the mere impulses of 
trade, and from that narrow one-sidedness of an ex- 
clusive nationality, which would elevate one country 
only upon the depression of another. 

It is rather in considering what the Academy has 
omitted to do, than in what it has done wrongly, that 
the necessity for its improvement is most fully per- 
ceived. Is the copyright of artists daily made an object 
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of plunder by reason of a wholly inefficient law, — where 
are the urgent petitions of the Royal Academy of Arts 
for its instant protection? Are the national collections 
of works of Art greatly deficient in works of the 
highest order, — where are the remonstrances and recom- 
mendations of the Academy for their extension? Has 
the science of chemistry, in its majestic march, made 
mighty contributions — as yet of a nature little under- 
stood — to the mechanical means at the command of the 
artist, — where are the exertions of the Academy to 
explain and apply those new acquisitions to the onward 
progress of the Arts? 

But if none, save unsatisfactory answers can be at 
present returned to these and many similar questions, 
it must not be forgotten that not all the blame belongs 
to the Academy : the truth is far otherwise. 

" The Royal Academy," says its President, with great 
justice,* ''is not a national establishment. Though 
rendering important public services, it is not in any 
respect supported or assisted from any public fund/' 
Left to the hazardous support of ''shillings taken at 
the door,'* what wonder if it address itself chiefly to 
the gratification of the mere portraiture taste of the 
day, and now and then resort to little manoeuvres to 
make this taste as profitable as may be, for the time 
being? ,It is rather matter of admiration that there 
should be so many exceptive instances, and that many 
high and generous efforts should at different times have 
been made to obtain support for the nobler but less 
favoured branches of art, — if not by the Academy as a 
collective body, yet by individual members of it, and 



* In his '* Letter to Lord John Rassell, on the alleged claim of the 
public to be admitted gratis to the Exhibition of the Royal Academy." 
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sometimes by precisely those members whose peculiar 
pursuits might be supposed likely to prevent such ex- 
ertionsy were they not men of too honorable and lofty 
a spirit to be governed by considerations of a merely 
personal nature. 

To remove all occasion for the continuance of this 
stigma; to give to these honorable but isolated and in- 
adequate exertions unity and strength; to make the 
Academy what it ought to be (and what, if the means be 
afforded it, it will assuredly become,) — an association of 
artists aiding one another in the attainment of mature 
excellence, and in the enlargement of their individual 
views of the principles and purposes of their art, — co- 
operating in all contemporary endeavours for the at- 
tainment of like objects, — and at once elevating and 
sustaining the public taste for the Beautiful and the Fit; 
it is first of all indispensably necessary that the Academy 
shall have a recognized *public existence. Until this be 
done, it cannot be expected to act otherwise than as a 
private body, capricious in its actions, and doubtful as 
respects their motives, because alike unrewarded and 
irresponsible. 

To assert that academies are useless is easy; to prove 
that they may not be very useful is somewhat more diflS- 
cult: but to deny that they have been of th& greatest 
utility in past times is impossible. 

An institution which has for nearly seventy years main- 
tained the only public school of Art in England, and 
which has in our own time reared in that school such 
artists as Hilton, Baily, Howard, Westmacott, Uwins, 
Mac Clise (to name some only of those who are now 
living), can very well afford to be called useless by those 
who rather seek to destroy than to improve. That such 
institutions may be made much more useful than they 
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have hitherto been might be inferred, even had no other 
reasons been adduced, from the significant fact that, in 
other pursuits closely allied (though not identical) with 
those comprised within the Royal Academy, institutions 
are now in course of formation, having the same twofold 
object of bestowing marks of distinction on those who 
follow such pursuits, and of affording increased facilities 
for their study. 

These are the legitimate objects of academic institu- 
tions, and it is in respect of these that in past times 
academies have been of the greatest utility. To expect 
that such institutions should of themselves suffice ^^ to 
create great masters,"* or to quarrel with them for not 
doing so, is idle, inasmuch as this is not their purpose. 
Under favorable circumstances, and in connexion with 
an enlightened public patronage of the highest efforts of 
art, great masters have been trained in them. Under less 
favorable circumstances, they have been able to do little 
more than prepare the soil, and to sow the seed, which 
happier influences may yet ripen into an abundant 
harvest. 

*' L'esprit g6n6ral," says an able writerf on academic 
institutions, "qui doit guider une soci6te est le deve- 
loppement, Tencouragement, la notori6t6 des talens. Son 
esprit doit fitre edifiant et organizateur ; etdoits'eloigner 
de tout ce qui tient aux agitations des etats." 



• <* Les academies ne font pas lea grand maitres.'^ — J. B. Say, Ecmiomie 
FoUtique, But be elsewhere says most jastly: Les academies et les 
societ^s savantes, .... ou non-sealement on conserve le d^p6t des 
connaissances et les bonnes metbodes d'enseignement, mais ou I'on 6tende 
sans cesse le domaine des sciences » sont done regard^es comme une 
d^pense bien entendue en tout pays oil Pon salt appr^cier les avantages 
attacb^s au d6?eloppement des facult^s bumaines. — Ib» liv. iii. cb. 0, 
(vol. it. p. 267, 2d edit.) 

t J. F. Sobry, Sur les Soci6tes laUera4res, 
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"Every seminary of learning," saidSir Joshua Reynolds 
Jiin. 2, in his first discourse on opening the Royal Academy, 
nw. u jjjj^y Y^Q gg^jj |.Q ijg surrounded with an atmosphere of 

floating knowledge, where every mind may gather some- 
what congenial to its own original conceptions. Know- 
ledge thus obtained has always somewhat more popular 
and useful than that which is forced upon the mind by 
private precept or solitary meditation." 

Believing that the Royal Academy, when invested 
with the powers, privileges, and responsibilities of a 
national institution, will be found to discharge its im- 
portant functions worthily and zealously, I cannot but 
earnestly hope that no suggestions, either of a false pride 
or of a false economy, will be suflFered to impede the pro- 
gress of such reforms as are indispensably necessary to 
the maintenance of that high character. 



CHAPTER VII. 



OF THE ENCOURAGEMENT OF HISTORICAL PAINTING AND 
OF SCULPTURE BY THE STATE. 



<* Ob, better sun! 
Sun of the Artt ! by wbom the cloady North 
Sublimed ithall envy not Italia's skies, 
When shall we call those ancient lauieU ours ? 
And when thy work complete?" 

Thomson — Liberty. 

" In a country in which the Arts are not yet become a subject of study 
as profound as general, Historical Painting will never flourish to any 
considerable extent, through the patronage of mere individuals taken 
singly. It can only thrive through the encouragement of the 
NATION IN A BODY, or ttuTOugh the liberality of the Sovereign." 

Thomas Hope — Cottume of the Ancients, 



CHAPTER VII. 

OF THE ENCOURAGEMENT OF HISTORICAL PAINTING AND 
OF SCULPTURE BY THE STATE. 

The History of the Arts of Design is one continued 
proof that their employment for public and national 
purposes is absolutely indispensable to the attainment 
of the highest excellence in them. In a nation^ laborious 
and commercial^ the power of those arts greatly to 
enhance the value of many important articles of com- 
merce will su£Bce to ensure their culture, by individuals, 
as the useful accessories of manufacture. And in a 
nation, rich and luxurious, their power of ministering 
to the splendours of ostentation, and to the gratification 
of the senses, will equally suffice to ensure their culti- 
vation up to a very high point of that subserviency, but, 
save in rare and exceptive instances, no further. And 
it is equally certain that their highest powers, even in 
these merely subordinate relations, have never yet been 
fully developed, except in countries, and during periods 
of time, in which those other and grander powers which 
they possess, of directly assisting moral and intellectual 
progression, have also received their share of express and 
independent cultivation. 

The loftiest capabilities of the art, like the largest 
powers of the artist, require for their display a subject 
in which the sensibilities of a whole people are interested, 
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and means of quiet and continuous exertion, free from all 
fear of interruption arising from the caprices of an indi- 
vidual employer. Nor can it be hoped that there will 
ever be any large number of private patrons sufficiently 
high and comprehensive in their tastes, and at the same 
time wealthy enough in their means, to afford any con- 
siderable amount of such employment as is here con- 
templated. 

And as all experience proves that every subordinate 
branch of art thrives in proportion to the express culti- 
vation of those higher branches, whence it derives its 
nourishment and strength, so it is evidently the best 
policy, even in a narrow and merely commercial sense, for 
the government of every nation, mainly dependant upon 
commerce, to give the greatest possible encours^ement to 
historical and poetical art. The highest commercial 
interestof England, therefore, demands the liberal employ- 
ment of the arts for public and national purposes ; — 

And as experience also proves that nothing is more 
dangerous to the whole social polity of any community 
than the excessive growth of personal and individual 
magnificence and luxury amongst the highest classes, 
so long as it is unaccompanied by the progressive and 
visible amelioration of the lower classes,^-especially in a 
community, the great mass of which is barely able to 
command the means of mere subsistence,— it is surely not 
too much to expect that a wise and prudent government 
will exert its powers to provide some means o( public and 
general magnificence in which those lower classes shall 
feel they have their due and rightful share, as some 
counterpoise to that luxury of individuals which has 
heretofore brought nations, mighty as England, down to 
the very dust. But should it be that the means which 
offer themselves as the readiest and most powerful, to 
enable all to gratify, in some degree, that love of the 
Beautiful and the Magnificent, which is natural to all 
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men, are also the means most powerful to dispel that 
very ignorance of the many, which, when opposed to 
the isolated splendour of the few, has heretofore given 
to envy and discontent all their destructive strength, — 
what must we then think of the government which 
should refuse to employ them, at the very time when > 

the sad forebodings of a renewed combination between 
discontent and ignorance are already rife in our land ? 
Surely, then, the highest political interest of England 
demands the employment of the arts for public and 
national purposes; — 

And to what end do we found academies and schools, 
and store our galleries with the productions of the illus- 
trious dead, thereby doing all we can to stimulate the 
ambition of the student, and. incite him to devote all his 
energies to the severest toils of his art; if, when he is 
just ready to run the race, hoping that he may reach the 
goal, the prize is to be removed from his sight? Is the ) 
artist whom we have taught to emulate the glory of a ] 
Raffaelle, to be compelled either to sink into utter ' 
despair, or to drivel away all his powers in labouring to 
become the fashionable portrait-painter of his day? 
Public faith, then, demands the employment of the arts * 
for public and national purposes; — 

And, above all> if it be true that the Fine Arts 
may be made powerful adjuncts in teaching the lessons 
of our holy religion; if it be true that they are capable 
of eminently subserving the progress of morality, of * 
peace, and of good will, surely then those interests, which 
of all interests are the highest, concur in demanding the 
employment of the arts for purposes so truly public and 
national, as are those which relate to us, not as Britons 
merely, but as Christians and as men. 

The Plastic Arts may be thus employed, chiefly in gj^te en- 
ihese three ways: First, by national commissiom, to courage- 

•^ ^ •' ' naent — in 
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whiitwAys artists of approved ability^ for historical pictures (on 
affoidfsd. subjects either religious or relating to British history, to 
be placed in our public • buildings or galleries), or for 
works of sculpture (being either public monuments to 
our illustrious men, or works of adornment for national 
edifices) ; 
^ Secondly, by judicious purchases from our public 
exhibitions, whenever such contain works calculated to 
do honour to the nation ; and 
I Thirdly, by prizes offered for public and unlimited 
competition, for pictures and works of sculpture (of the 
same class as those mentioned under the first head). 



First 
mode of 
State en- 
courage- 
ment — na- 
tional 
commis- 
sions for 
pictures 
and sta- 
tues. 

This mode 
not hither- 
to prac- 
tised in 
England, 



even 

in connex- 
ion with 
our recent 
public 
buildings. 



The first of these modes is not only that which is the 
most dignified and which best befits a great and opulent 
nation, but it is by far the most effective, as respects the 
encouragement of the highest order of art. It is to this 
means, employed with liberality and with judgment, that 
the cities of Athens, Rome, Florence, Venice, owe their 
great and deathless renown. But of this species of 
encouragement there has been scarcely any instance in 
England, almost from the first introduction of the plastic 
arts up to the present time. The sister art of archi 
tecture, or rather some of its more favored professors, 
has been more fortunate ; but even here, in recent times, 
architecture has been encouraged rather as a trade than 
as an art. And the natural result has followed. 

If, indeed, the sums which, during the last quarter of 
a century, have been appropriated to public buildings, 
had been expended with even a moderate degree of dis- 
cretion, it is certain that we might not only have had a 
public or palatial edifiee or two, which an artist could 
look upon without feeling ashamed of his country, but 
the interiors of those edifices might also have been 
adorned with the works of a !Northcote, a Hilton, and a 
Wilkie — of a Flaxman, 9 Baily, and a Westmacott. 
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Buty alas ! our public edifices have usually been so 
managed, as to transform the architect into a trades- 
man, and the sculptor (when by any extraordinary li- 
berality he has found admission at all) into a mere 
mechanic. While the painter ha» only been employed 
in the capacity of a house-decorator. 

The causes to which this remarkable absence of all 
public employment for the painter and the sculptor, 
even upon occasions which would seem so naturally to 
give rise to it, appear fairly ascribable, will be suggested 
in treating of competitions for public edifices^ and of con- See post, 
trol over their execution. At present it is sufficient to ^**"P* ^^' 
notice the fact, and to express an earnest hope that its 
reproach will henceforth be removed from us. A 
change so desirable may well be hoped for at the com- 
mencement of a new reign, under auspices so happy for 
the arts, and marked by the erection of a senate-house, 
under circumstances so much more satisfactory than opportu- 
those which have usually attended the beginnings of our ?^^jfV^' 
public buildings. Nowhere could the best energies of the erec- 
our painters and our sculptors be employed with more hous^^of 
propriety and advantas^e than in the adornment of the pariia- 
new houses of parliament. 

The commission of pictures and of monumental statues 
for our churches will be treated of separately. It is the Seepost. 
only mode of public encouragement which has ever been ^^' ^''^• 
practised in England to any noticeable extent, and even and monu- 
this has been usually confined to Sculpture. To what ^^u^hM 
degree it may have tended to advance that art, and to 
what peculiar circumstances its limited success may be 
ascribable, if it should be found to have partially failed, 
are questions eminently deserving of solution. 

The commission of pictures and of works of sculpture 
expressly for a National Gallery of British Art, will not, National 
it is earnestly hoped, be much longer delayed. The 2"?^?7 °^ 
nucleus of such a collection (a very small one it is (rue, Art. 
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and yet requiring to be weeded^) will be found in the 
present national collection of pictures ; but the most 
competent judges are agreed in strongly recommending 
that the ancient and modern works be kept distinct, 
although they may be contained within the same 
building. 

I The second mode of State encouragement is the pur- 
chase of eminent (but unsold) works from our Public 
Exhibitions, when they happen to contain any such 
worthy of the nation. This, however, though it ought 
not to be neglected upon fit occasion, is far from being 
the mode mainly to be relied upon by the State for the 
advancement of the highest class of Art. It is in this 
respect too uncertain in its operation, and therefore too 
little economical, to be considered as more than a second- 
ary and supplementary means. 



Third / The institution of prizes free to the competition of all, 
™ w^* I '^^^^^S expressly in view the production of works of the 
prizes and ^ highest class, but at the same time so graduated as to 
recognize and reward different degrees of excellence in 
that class, though placed last in order of consideration, 
is, at least, but second in the scale of importance. And 
perhaps no means which it is in the power of the State 
to employ is more certain, sooner or later, to attain its 
object. 

These prizes, as they are to be the rewards of mind 
and of genius, must be attended with the marks of public 
distinction and honour; as they are to be the rewards of 
severe and long-continued labour, in a country where 
the ordinary cares of daily life are often overwhelming, 
and where poverty is but another term for contempt, 
they must involve at least such an amount of pecuniary 
remuneration as shall secure from the pains of indigence, 
the artist who shall have preferred the uncertain chance 
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honour. 
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of a reward for an immortal work, to the splendid gain* 
which had been surely his, had he devoted half the time 
to the better rewarded but far less honorable exertions 
of his art. 

A very able and well-digested plan for accomplishing 
this desirable object, with a very small expenditure of 
public money, was framed nearly thirty years ago, by 
the now president of the Royal Academy, Sir Martin 
Archer Shee.* Though I shall have occasion to express 
my dissent from one or two of the minor and less 
important features of this plan, yet I can in no respect 
endeavour to advance the object here contended for, 
with better chance of success, than by borrowing its 
general outline. 

Sir Martin Shee proposed, that the sum of five Sir Martin 
thousand pounds should be annually appropriated by for^he^en- 
government to the encouragement of the higher depart- courage- 
ment of painting, and the cultivation of a more elevated historical 
taste in the arts; that this sum should be annually ?^g*jj^"?' 
funded, and, with the interest, be applied at the end of 
every third year to the institution of prizes, divided into 
three classes, and decreed with pubhc solemnity. In 
each of these three classes three prizes were to be 
given: 

I. The first class was to be appropriated to those 
who, by the noblest of all applications of their powers, 
should most successfully promote the cause of religion 
and morality, stimulate the growth of public virtue, and 
commemorate the glories of our country. The subjects 
were to be chosen by the artists themselves from sacred 



• This plan was aubmitted in 1809 to the directors of the British 
Institution, and led to their Representation, addressed, in 1810, to the 
British goTernment, but with the same ill success which had attended the 
previous eflforts of Opie, Flaxman, and West, and which has since 
attended the exertions of Mr. Haydon and others. 
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or British history^ each picture consisting of at least 
thirteen figures of the size of life. The first prize of this 
class was to be a gold medal and £3,000 ; the second, a 
like medal and £2,000; and the third, the like and 
£1,000. 

II. The second class of prizes was to be devoted to 
subjects drawn from ancient history, poetry, or romance, 
less extensive, or on a smaller scale ; each picture con- 
sisting of seven figures at the least of the size of life. 
The prizes in this class also, were to be medals, and, in 
addition, the sums of £1,500, £1,000, and £760, 
respectively. 

III. The third class of prizes was to be of a more 
miscellaneous character than the foregoing, but still to 
be limited to such subjects as usually come under the 
description of historical or poetical art, and without 
restriction as to the number of figures. In addition to 
the medals, these prizes were to consist of the respective 
sums of £760, £600, and £300. 

It was further proposed to grant smaller but propor- 
tionate remunerations, to each of the three candidates in 
each class, who should be judged to be the most 
deserving of those not successful in obtaining prizes. 

All the pictures presented in competition, and judged 
worthy of admission by the directing committee, (the 
composition of which will be spoken of hereafter,) were 
to be publicly exhibited for one month before , and one 
month after, the adjudication of the prizes. This 
adjudication was to be attended with all the circum- 
stances of a public solemnity, and the pictures which 
should obtain prizes were to become the property of the 
nation, and be appropriated to the decoration of some of 
our churches, palaces, or public halls. The residue of 
the fund it was proposed to devote to the general 
purposes of the British Institution, after defraying all 
contingent expenses. 
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The prizes were to be open to all artists, of whatever 
rank or country, resident in any part of the United 
Kingdom, during three years preceding the triennial 
adjudication. But every artist was to be required to 
give eighteen months' notice, specifying the class in 
which he desired to compete. 

The examination, for approval or rejection, of all the 
works offered for the triennial prizes, was to be com- 
mitted to the directors of the British Institution, 
assisted by a committee of the Royal Academy. 

The main features of this plan appear admirably 
adapted to attain its object. The interval of three years 
would at once afford ample time for the labour of the 
artist, and would add weight and dignity to the solemn 
adjudication. The efforts of art to which the prizes are 
restricted are precisely those efforts which the state 
ought to encourage, both because they are direct and 
eflScient co-agents in attaining the worthiest objects < 
of good government — beligiox — civilization — ^so- ,; 
ciAL ORDEB, and because they are also precisely those | 
efforts which mere individual patronage leaves to \ 
desertion and neglect. The amount of the pecuniary j 
part of the prizes — while paltry in comparison with the 
highest rewards of the other liberal professions, and 
besides this, in its nature uncertain — ^is yet sufficient to 
stimulate the artist's ambition, and to justify him in 
making some sacrifices in order to its gratification. 

But to the end that an ambition so honorable might i^^^ jg. 
not expose to an irreparable loss of time and reputation, munera- 
the artist whose efforts were found to evince creditable pos^ fo^' 
ability, though they might not suffice to carry off the ^^3^™°** 
prize, it seemed but reasonable to afford him the proba- gaished 
bility, that if he were not enriched, he would not be ungTccew! 
ruined by his ambition. With this view Sir Martin ^uicom- 
Shee proposed that nine moderate "remunerations" 

13 
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should be given in addition to the prizes, thinking, that 
when to this advantage, '' were added the chance of 
finding a purchaser for his picture, even at the humblest 
price, the artist [least favorably circumstanced] virould 
not consider a contention for the national prizes, though 
at the entire sacrifice of one or even two years' industry, 
so desperate a speculation as it might otherwise appear 
to him/' 
Annnai And at what cost to the British nation might this 

^,^ excellent plan of triennial prizes in painting be carried 
into efiect ? The answer is, at the cost of Jive thousand 
pounds a year. Surely the most rigid economist of the 
public resources must blush at the parsimony, as well as 
the policy, which has withheld such a sum for such a 
purpose. 

Most earnestly do I hope that Sir Martin Shee will 
yet live, not only to see his plan of 1809 carried into fiiU 
operation, but also to witness some of the happy efiects 
it is so well calculated to produce. 

Not that from the immediate operation of this plan, 
or of any the most liberal that could be devised, a 
sudden revolution in English art is to be efiected. They 
that would reap where they have not sown, and gather 
the fruit where they have not cultivated the vine, must 
needs meet with disappointment. It will require patient 
and repeated eflForts to give to the arti^ical genius of 
England, so long pent within the narrow boundaries of 
capricious fashion or of mere commercial speculation, 
that direction to high and enduring purposes which has 
heretofore marked every great epoch of the arts. " The 
culture must be patient and persevering, if the crop is 
expected to be luxuriant ; and although the first growth 
might appear inadequate to the expense, that is no reason 
why the husbandry should be discontinued, nor why a 
richer harvest may not hereafter be produced.*' And at 
least, " let us not condemn those who have the virtue 
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and the valour of the Greeks, as incapable of acquiring 
their taste, till we have furnished them with the motive, 
the means, and the opportunity."* 

And, above all, let it be remembered that if we hope 
to produce artists worthy of enduring honour, we must 
confer public honours on their art. The plastic arts were 
held in the highest veneration by the Athenians, long 
before the era of Phidias and of Parrhasius. And many 
have been the artists who have produced works of the 
highest order, because they have been commissioned to 
produce them. And many, too, have been found to 
prefer the simple and dignified reward of public distinc- 
tion to reward of every other kind. If the circumstances 
of modern life be greatly different, and if pecuniary 
rewards have become the indispensable condition of all 
great exertions, yet let not these be offered alone. Who 
shall tell the future effect of a public and solemn cele- 
bration in honour of the peaceful triumphs of art, upon 
the glowing aspirations of many a young and unnoticed 
student ? Let the past answer the question, and let the 
imagination of the reader be invoked to that sacred 
ground, *' decorated with the profusest triumphs of 
Grecian art — all Greece assembled from her continent, 
her colonies, her isles, — war suspended, — a Sabbath of 
solemnity and rejoicing, — ^the Spartan no longer grave, 
the Athenian forgetful of the forum — the high-bom 
Thessalian, the gay Corinthian, the lively gestures of 
the Asiatic Ionian ; — ^and let him turn to the temple of 
the Olympian god, pass the brazen gates, and proceed 
through the columned aisles. What arrests the awe 
and wonder of the crowd ?-^Seated on a throne of ebony 
and of ivory, of gold and gems — the olive crown on his 
head, in his right hand the statue of Victory, in his left, 
wrought of all metals, the cloud-compelling sceptre — 

* Sir Martin Shee, Letter to the Directors of the British Institution, 
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behold the colossal master-piece of Phidias — the Ho- 
meric dream embodied, — the majesty of the Olympian 
Joye ! Enter the banquet-room of the conquerors ; to 
whose verse, hymned in a solemn and mighty choms, 
bends the listening Spartan? — it is the verse of the 
Dorian Pindar ! In that motley and glittering space 
(the fair of Olympia, the mart of every commerce, the 
focus of all intellect,) join the throng, gathered round 
that earnest and sunburnt traveller; now drinking in 
the wild account of Babylonian gardens, or of temples 
whose awful deity no Up may name, — ^now, with clenched 
hands and glowing cheeks, tracing the march of Xerxes 
along exhausted rivers, and over bridges that spanned 
the sea — what moves, what hushes that mighty audience ? 
It is Herodotus reading his history.*** — ^Has England 
no religion to be honoured — ^no great man to be com- 
memorated — ^no glorious deeds to be depicted? Must 
it be the highest ambition of her artists to rival Holland, 
and become the second toy-shop of Europe ? 

It cannot be too often repeated that if there is to be 
any hope of its rivalling Rome and Florence, of its follow- 
ing in the steps of Rafiaelle and of Michael Angelo, that 
hope must be based, not upon the capricious and 
vacillating patronage of individuals, but upon the 
continued and stable patronage of the whole people, 
afforded through its government. Anything short of 
this is utterly inadequate to the object. 

Question One important question remains — and, as it bears 
to°or*ani" ^4"^%' ^P^^ ^^^ ^^^ee modes of State encouragement 
zation by which have been dwelt upon, and at the same time 



* Athens ; its Rise and FalL By £. L. Bolwer. A work in which the 
acute perception of the critic, and the calm and far-seeing comprehension 
of the impartial historian are united with the ardent sympathies and fervid 
inspiration of the poet 
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affords an opportunity of discussing those minor points ^^^^h the 
in Sir Martin Shee's scheme of National Prizes, on apply its 
which I am deprived of the pleasure of concurring in P^^'onuge. 
opinion with him, I have reserved the mention of these 
until now, not wishing to disturb the unity of a plan, all 
the capital features of which, as far as I am able to judge 
of them, appear to deserve unmingled approbation. The 
question we now come to is this : if it be the duty of the 
government to afford encouragement to historical art, 
in the several modes which have been considered, by 
what organization shall it provide for the fulfilment of 
this duty, and what checks shall be imposed to ensure 
its fulfilment judiciously and faithfully? 

I cannot but express a confident hope that this and 
all similar questions will, ere long, be deprived of a part 
of their difficulty by the appointment of a Minister of 
Public Instruction, directly responsible to parliament. 
But, pending this, we have to deal with the question as 
it stands at present. 

In the scheme of National Prizes, Sir Martin Shee 
has proposed to confide that species of encouragement to 
the management of the president and directors of the 
British Institution, leaving it to them to appoint a com- 
mittee for the final adjudication, but also making pro- 
vision to afford to this board of judges "every aid and 
assistance which professional experience can afford." 

To this end Sir Martin proposed to obtain and 
deliver in writing the judgment (with the reasons) of a 
committee of the Royar Academy, consisting of all the 
members of that body, who should not be candidates, 
and also the judgment of the whole of the candidates 
themselves, conformably with a well-known and admira- 
ble practice resorted to by the ancients. 

From the first part of this proposition, which would 
intrust the prize-fund to the absolute management of 
the directors of the British Institution, as such, I 
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humbly but most entirely and strongly dissent To the 
exertions of that body to promote the arts, the public 
owe a lasting debt of gratitude; but they are not a 
national body^ either connected with the gOYemmeaty or 
in any way responsible to parliament. 

The proposed tribunal is further objectionable, on 
account of the influence which the Royal Academy has 
at various times exerted upon the British Institution, 
and which it very naturally may continue to exert. lo 
order to derive that advantage from the auxiliary judg- 
ment of the Academy, which, of itself, cannot be rated 
too highly, the tribunal in which the ultimate judgment 
is vested must be made perfectly independent, and free 
even from the suspicion of any undue and irresponsible 
influence. And it must also possess a distinctly public 
and national character. 

Precisely the same qualifications are desirable in the 
body which shall be charged with the superintendence 
of those other modes of encouragement which it is hoped 
the State will hereafter employ, and with those pre- 
liminary arrangements, connected with our public build- 
ings, which at present are, by general consent, deemed 
far from satisfactory. If, then, a plan can be suggested 
for reasonably ensuring the combination of these quali- 
ties, and for uniting professional opinions with unpro- 
fessional decisions^ as respects the latter, then, I submit 
such a tribunal will be well fitted to superintend, not 
alone national works, but also national prizes. This 
will form the subject of enquiiy in the Ninth Chapter. 

I will only further suggest that the excellent plan of 
exhibition before adjudicaiionj will be still more efiective, 
if made perfectly ^ree, instead of being a money-exhibi- 
tion, as proposed by Sir Martin Shee. The contingent 
expenses (should the fund be insufficient to cover them, 
which I am by no means convinced of,) would be far 
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better defrayed by a small supplementary vote, than by 
putting an interdict upon the curiosity (if nothing better) 
of the less opulent classes. One or two visits may do 
very well for the melange of an ordinary exhibition, 
but many visits will be well bestowed on one of this 
kind, should our most moderate expectations of it be 
answered. 

And it may be matter of consideration whether the 
laureated works wjould not be much better bestowed in 
forming a metropolitan collection of British art, where 
they might serve to mark our progress, than by being 
dispersed throughout the country, in various localities. 

And, lastly, sculpture (of the highest class) should by 
no means be excluded from the competitions, however 
much it may have been heretofore unduly favoured, in 
comparison with Historical Painting. 
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CHAPTER VIII. 

OF PICTURKS AND PUBLIC MONUMENTS IN OUR SACRED 
EDIFICES, AND OF A NATIONAL TEMPLE OF HONOUR. 



<< Ipsi per vifltim enarratiiri divina ploribiu paaperioribusqae specta- 
toribus."— Dio. Chbtaostom.— >0»«/« xii« 

" Hoc ezercitii genere ni quia ati voluerit, illnd tantiun modo pingendom 
fiDgenduDiTe sibi meminerit, qaod ad Tirtatem capesaendum provocet 
spectatores ; non quod ad vitia inani oblectatione possit allicere. Hoc 
enim opus diaboli est, illud Christian!." — ^Mabulus, Hb, iii. c. 9;— 
Sabkllicub, lib. ii. c, 9. Apud Theairum ViUt Humane, p. 749. 



CHAPTER VIII. 

OP PICTURES AND PUBLIC MOKUMBKTS IN OUR SACRED 
EDIFICES, AND OP A NATIONAL TEMPLE OF HONOUR. 

That the art of painting is eminently capable of being 
employed for the purposes of the highest and most so- 
lemn instruction is a position which cannot need to be 
maintained by argument That all its greatest masters 
have actually so employed it is equally within the know- 
ledge of every one who has visited a collection of pic- 
tures. And he must be richly endowed indeed with 
mental gifts who can imagine a more impressive^ more 
complete, or more lucid commentary upon the life^ the 
miracles, and the teachings of Christ, our Saviour, than 
that which would be afforded by a selection of the mas- 
ter-pieces of the art| could they be collected into one 
locsdity. Whence then does it happen that the propriety 
of admitting pictures into our churches is, in England, 
matter of discussion ? 

It can only be accounted for by referring it to the 
partial continuance of that undue and excessive zeal 
against everything connected, or supposed to be con- 
nected, with the Roman Catholic faith, which so naturally 
characterized the bitter although glorious strife of the 
Reformation. The detestation which was then conceived 
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for '* the Bcandall of images and idols^"* soon grew into 
a superstitious and indiscriminate dislike of the pro- 
ductions of plastic arty and one abuse was but ex- 
changed for another. 

It will scarcely be pretended that the depiction of 
sacred subjects on the walls of our churches would now 



* Stowe'8 Annalt. — The check which paintLng and flcalptore e^[ierienoed 
at the Refonnation is one of the moat interestiDg circimiatances in thehistoiy 
of the arts in Bngland. At its commenoement many efforts were made to 
separate the tme uses of sacred art in churches, from " the pious frauds,* 
as they were called, which had grown up in conneziou with the « reliclcs and 
images." But in the reign of Edward VI. iconoclastic fury had its full course. 
A statute (passed in 1549} enacted, that all persons having in custody '* any 
images of stone, timber, alabaster, orearth, graven, carved, or painted, which 
heretofore have been taken out of any church or chapel, or yet stand in 
any church or chapel," shall cause them to be defaced and destroyed, on 
pain of fine and imprisonment And six yean afterwards (1 Eliz.) we have 
an " injunction given by the Queene's Majestic, as well to the clergy as 
to the laitie of this realme," — *' that they shall take awaye, utterly extyncte, 
and destroy all shrynes, coverynge of shrynes, all tables, candlestykes, <&c. 
— pictures, payntinges, and all other monuments of fayned miracles and su- 
perstycion, so that there remaine no memorie of the same. . . . And that 
no persons kepe in their houses any abused images, pictures, payntinges," 
<&c. &c. A canon of the convocation of 13 Eliz. adds a most efficient in- 
strument for carrying this injunction into full effect, by enacting that " the 
walls of the churches be new-whited.** These various lessons of destruc- 
tion at last led to such excesses, that thirty years after the convocation — 
i. e. in 44 Eliz. — a proclamation was found necessary, setting forth that 
'* whereas many violent persons have of late gone about 'to deface the walls 
and glass windows of churches ; and in their violence Aav^ptf^^/^/oton iombt 
and monuments of noblemen a?ui gentlemen deceased . . . therefore a strict 
commandment is given, that all men forbear to break the pictures set upon 
tombs or graves, and the pictures or portraitures of the noblemen, (fee with- 
out the advice of the ordinary, or the advice of the Queene*s Majesty, or 
her council."— In the Kingw, Sherfield, (1632,) it was said by a witness, 
'< I undertake there are some spirits now, that if they had been alive 
in Solomon's time, would have gone nigh to have done violence to the che- 
rubims: God knows what would have become of them !" — State Trials: 
"Proceedings against Henry Sherfield, Esquire, for breaking a painted 
church-window* 8. Car. 1. — 1632. 

What wonder if the arts sunk beneath such persecution ? 
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involve any danger of encouraging superstition, unless 
there were some gross neglect as to the nature of the sub- 
jects chosen for representation. On the other hand, a 
judicious use of this means of instruction might often in 
some degree supply those deficiences in the other means, 
of which there will always be examples in so large a 
community. How impressively would the dangers of 
entire absorption in the riches and enjoyments of this life 
be enforced by the parable of Dives and Lazarus, placed 
vividly before the eye, by the hand of a master — or the 
sin of covetousness and hypocrisy in the punishment of 
Ananias — and of Ely mas, — already traced by the mighty 
hand of Raffaelle. 

These should be as books always open to put the people 
" in remembrance of those sayntes, of whom they may 
learne exaumples of fayth, humilitie, charitie, pacience, 
temperance, and of all other theyr vyrtues and gyftes of 
God. 

" As for an example, the image of Our Saviour hangeth 
on the crosse in the roode, or is paynted on clothes, 
walles, or wyndowes, as an open boke, to the intent that 
besydes the exaumples of vyrtues which we may learne 
of Chryste, we may be also many wayes provoked to re- 
member his paynefuU and cruell passion, and also to 
consyder ourselves when we behold the same image, and 
to condemne, and abhorre our synne, which was the 
cause of his so cruell deathe.'** 

In truth, there is in the construction and entire appear- 
ance of our churches, of recent erection, far too much 
provision for the careful accommodation of the bodies of 
the worshippers, and far too little for the visible honour 
and reverence of the Deity. If a visitant from another 



• A neceaary Doctrine and Erudition for any Christen Man4 — Lond. 
1543. 
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planet could enter many of our places of worship (and 
especially our fashionable chapels) he might well — casting 
his eyes on the pewings^ and the carpetings, and the lux- 
urious cushions, and the careful separation of ranks, 
mistake them for temples erected for the deification of 
self, rather than for the worship and honour of God. 

Most true it is that God must be worshipped in spirit 
and in truth ; but it is not the less our duty to add to 
these the outward and visible signs of an inward and spi- 
ritual veneration. And for such a purpose the plastic 
arts may be most fitly and usefully employed. 

I rejoice to think that there is a growing feeling in fa- 
vour of this view of the question, and that some of the 
most estimable dignitaries of our church have declared 
themselves disposed to make some exertions to remove 
Opinton of the reproach which has so long attached to us. It was 
WdM^'o?" ^^^^^^ ^^ evidence before the Committee on Arts (session 
Canter- 1836,) that his Grace the Archbishop of Canterbury, 
"'^' when Bishop of London, accorded to the British Institu- 

tion, an express permission to send an altar-piece to any 
church within his jurisdiction. Very little, however, has 
yet been accomplished. 

But just in proportion as the plastic arts are eminently 
adapted to arouse the attention and impress the mind, 
and may therefore be s^ppropriately employed in our 
sacred edifices, it is the more important that they should 
be so employed under judicious restrictions. ''Those 
representations alone, which serve forcibly to imprint on 
our minds the mercy and goodness of our Creator, the 
benevolent merits of our Redeemer, the duties of chris- 
tian love, or the hopes of christian immortality, are the 
objects of art in such places."* 



• Epochs of the Art$,\iy Prince Hoare, Part III., Chap. ii. — 8vo. Loud. 
1813. 
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Painting is so little employed in our churches^ that 
there are probably very few, if any, instances of its se- 
rious misapplication. But is it possible to say so much 
with respect to sculpture ? 

If the monumental sculptures which are admitted into of monu- 
our cathedrals and churches ought to be regulated by JJ^pJ^^eg 
the rule which has been laid down, the answer must be inchorcbes 
distinctly negative. What have the aspirations of mere 
human glory, and the breathings of ferocious warfare, in 
common with the mercy of God or the merits of Christ? 

Wherein do they illustrate the duties of christian love, 
or the hopes of christian immortality? What have the 
figures of Mars and Bellona^ or the allegorical represen- 
tations of victory and of fame to do with those feelings 
of humble and contrite devotion with which a christian 
man should enter the temple of his God ? 

Surely the sculptured monuments in a Christian church 
should, above all things, be simple and unpretending. 
They should be memorials of the departed as frail and 
sinful beings humbly looking for the immortality of a life 
to come, and not as the creatures of a day full of vanity, 
and pretension, and pomp. But our sepulchral monu- 
ments have sadly departed from their primitive simplicity- 
There was a time when the most powerful hands that ever 
wielded sceptre were represented, when life had departed, 
calmly and piously crossed on the breast of the recum- 
bent monarch, with no emblems, save the symbol of our 
Christian faith ;-''Hvhen the haughtiest knight that ever 
couched lance was represented'onhis tomb in the humble 
attitude of supplication, as if verily in the presence of 
his Creator. 

But if monuments simply sepulchral have so greatly 
departed from their proper characteristicsr-^that, if the 
faith of the deceased were to be infisrred from them, it 
might sometimes be imagined pagan, and not christian — 
what shall we say of monuments expressly elevated to 
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commeDiorate deeds of war, and to incite to tbeir 
emulation, placed in a Christian church. This, too^ in a 
country remarkable for its many conyentional b3rpocnsie8. 
One who should, for the first time, visit Saint Paul's 
Cathedral in London, and after viewing the numerous 
statues and medalions it contains, with the figures of 
Mars and Victory, of Neptune and of Fame, and with 
all their attendant lions, and tigers, and cannons, and 
flags, should then observe the blood-stained standards 
taken in battle which hang from its dome, might well be 
excused if he imagined himself in a pantheon of 
military honour, or a temple of Mars, rather than in a 
cathedral erected for the worship of God. 



Westmin- Nor are the ideas naturally excited by viewing the 
«t«r Abbey, yarious monuments to men of letters and of genius, 
which fill what is called 'Hhe Poet's Comer" in 
Westminster Abbey, in much better unison with the 
sacred purpose of the edifice in which they are placed. 
Both alike tend to arouse emotions, excellent and im- 
portant indeed^ in themselves^ but still misplaced. 

And this practice of placing purely secular monuments 
in religious edifices is also open to three additional 
and grave objections. The first, that it places in the 
dean and chapter of a cathedral for the time being a 
Objectiong ^^^^ irresponsible and dangerous power of deciding 
summarily, and without appeal, on the pretensions in 
general, and on the religious and moral principles in 
particular, of any individual of celebrity, to whom it 
may be proposed to erect a public monument, in the 
only place provided or sanctioned by custom for that 
purpose. 

This objection has been so recently and importantly 
illustrated in respect of a proposed statue to the memory 
of Lord Byron, that it may be useful to quote the 
petition of Col. Leicester Stanhope, as inserted in the 



totblB 
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Journals of the House of Commons. It is as follows, 
and needs no comment : 

"The humble Petition of Le\cester Stanhope, 
Sheweth, 

That your petitioner, in deep admiration of the genius of the 
late Lord Bjrron, was one of a body of subscribers to a monu- 
mental statue to be erected to his memory in some national edifice. 

That, in consequence of a vote of a committee appointed to carry 
the above intention into effect, a letter was written to Thorwalsden, 
requesting him to execute the statue, to which letter the following 
answer, highly honorable to the writer, was returned : 

"Rome; 25 Juillet, 1829. 
" Monsieur, 
" Je viens de recevoir votre lettre," avec laquelle vous m'honorez 
du commandement dune statue pour le monument de votre illustre 
concitoyen Lord Byron. Avec un plaisir inexprimable je me 
mettrai d un ouvrage qui remettra si la post^rit6 la m^moire du 
grand g§nie d^jsL assez r^nomm^ par ses oeuvres et par son talent. 
De mon cot6, je vous assure de toutes mes soins, afin que ce travail 
soit digne du comity qui I'ordonne, et du grand poete que j'ai 
connu, et dont je regretterai la perte a jamais. Dans ce travail je 
n*ai point d'egards k mon int^r^t, de mani^re que je voudrois bien, 
si vous voulez, faire pour ce prix (£1,000 sterling) sur le pedestal 
un bas relief, qui iasse allusion au merite du d^funt Aussitdt 
que j'aurai la r^ponse je commencerai k travailler au monument 
pour tocher de Tachever le plus vite possible. Avec toute Testi- 
mation possible je me dis, 

** Votre trds humble serviteur, 

" A Monsieur Hobkotise, Albert Thorwalsden.* - 

That Thorwalsden having executed the statue, it arrived in 
England in 1834; and that, immediately on its arrival, the com- 
mittee having decided that Westminster Abbey would be the fitting 
place for its erection^ an application was made by Sir J. C. 
Hobhouse to the Dean of Westminster, who returned the following 
answer, addressed to Mr. Murray: 

** Deanery, Westminster; \7th Dec, 1834. 
** Dear Sir, 
" I have not had the opportunity, till this morning, of consulting 
with the chapter on the subject of your note. When you formerly 

14 
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applied to me for leave to inter the remains of Lord Byron within 
this abbey, I stated to yon the principle on which, as churchmen, we 
were compeUed to decline the pn^>osaL The erection of a monu- 
ment in honoor of his memory, whidi yoo now desire, is, in its 
proposition, subject to the same objection. / do^ indeed, greatly 
wish for a figure by ThorwaUden here^ but no taste ought to be 
indulged to the prejudice of a doty. 

I ours tmly, 
•* To John Murray, Esq, John Ireland." 

That, ever since the refusal of the dean to admit the statue of the 
deceased poet into Westmiuster Abbey, the statue, which is said to 
be the finest work of the immortal sculptor, has remained inclosed in 
Us boat at the Custom House, thus depriving the living of the 
contemplation of a great work of art, with aU its heart-stirring 
associations ; and the dead of the honours due to him, and which are 
reflected back on his country. 

That, under these circumstances, your petitioner, humbly prays 
your honorable House to take such steps as shall seem best, in your 
wisdom, to induce the temporary keeper of a national edifice to 
open its doors to the statue of a man who has added lustre to the 
English name, and whose orthodoxy cannot be fairly judged of in 
works of fiction, and whose religious opinions, not being hiown to 
his most intimate friends, could not be known to the dean and 
chapter of Westminster, or justly subject to condemnation by the 
censors of the reformed church. 

And your petitioner will ertr pray. 

Lbcister Stanhopb. 

The Cedars, Putney; Aug, 13, 1838. '* 

The second objection is, that under this system, 
monuments erected merely by the personal predilection 
of friends to persons of no distinction at all, are, for the 
sakeof the fees, permitted to be placed in juxta-position 
with those which commemorate public gratitude for 
great national services and extraordinary mental endow- 
ments. And of this, it is the natural and inevitable 

* Supplement to the Votej* and Proceedings. —Lnnie, IS** die Aogasti, 
p. 191, 1838. 
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effect to lessen the value of the honour in the cases 
wherein it is really deserved. 

The third, and most serious objection, is the tendency 
of this system to impede and postpone ail measures for 
the provision of a Pantheon^ or Galleby of National 
Honour, worthy of the British people. No nation on 
the earth can boast a iai^er number of truly great and 
illustrious men, but none has made such small pro- 
vision for their public honour, or for inciting others to 
emulate and excel them. 

These questions, which were asked thirty years ago, 
yet wait to be answered : — " What civilized nation of 
the ancient or modem world has less endeavoured to 
stimulate its genius or perpetuate its fame? Where 
are our temples and public halls dedicated to honour 
and national glory — decorated with the trophies of our 
conquests, and the animated representation of those 
scenes in which they were achieved — dignified by the 
statues of our captains, our statesmen, our poets, and 
our philosophers, producing exultation in the native, 
admiration in the stranger, and enthusiasm in the rising 
race? A melancholy memorial is set up occasionally 
in the gloom of St. Paul's,''^ or amongst the tombs of 
Westminster Abbey, in which the genius of the Sculptor 
48 cramped, in a common-place repetition of hackneyed 
attributes, and exhausted emblems ; and is never called 
upon but to succeed the sepulchral pageantries of the 

* I am glad to peToei?e that the senttmentfl I have exproosed od this 
point agree with those of the dean and chapter of St. Paul's, who, in a 
memorial addressed to Lord John Russell, in 1837, observe, ''that a 
church ought not to be regarded in the light of a gallery of art, or of a 
place of public exhibition, and that no use ought to be made of it, which 
tends to lower the reverential feeling of those who resort to it, or to 
impair its sacred character.'' 
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undertaker, in paying the last honoars to departed 
heroism. Why are the testimonials of national gra- 
titude delayed till their object is insensible to the glory 
they confer V^* 

Whether therefore we regard either the sacred 
character of a christian church, or that judicious control 
which must be exercised over the erection of public 
monuments, in order to make them really testimonials 
of national honour, or that appropriate magnificence, 
which ought to mark a people's estimation of its greatest 
benefactors, — we equally arrive at the conclusion, that 
the practice hitherto pursued is injurious to our holy 
religion, obstructive of our progress in the Arts, and 
unworthy the memory of the many illustrious men who 
have adorned our country. 

Fieeadmifl- In connexion with this subject, an important point 
■Habiic^to** y^^ remains to be noticed, — ^that of the restrictions 
National which at present obstruct the admission of the public 
mentoJ ^ edificcs in which national monuments have been 
erected. 

However much it is to be regretted that monuments 
not purely sepulchral have ever been admitted into our 
sacred buildings, there appears to be a gross inconsis- 
tency in erecting such monuments at the public expense, 
and then excluding the public from viewing them ex- 
cept on the payment of fees. No pei^on can be an 
improper applicant for admission to our churches, unless 
his purpose be such as will not be impeded by the 
demand of a paltry admission fee, while it is certain 
that such a demand, be the sum ever so trivial, will 
inevitably operate to the exclusion of some, whom it is 
on all accounts desirable to admit. And whatever mis- 

* Elements of Art, p. 366, note. 
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chief may accrue from transforming a church into an 
exhibition-room, will be increased, not lessened, by 
making it an exhibition /or money. 

Although the efforts of the Society for obtaining free 
admission to National Monuments^ ably seconded as 
they have been by her Majesty's government, have 
already produced much good, they have hitherto in 
several unportant cases failed of effecting the desired 
object. 

The dean and chapter of Westminster, in reply to a Westmin- 
communication from Lord John Russell, in which it '^^'^^^y* 
was stated that her Majesty was " desirous that the 
Abbey Church of Westminster should be open to the 
public at certain appointed times, without the payment 
of any fee or gratuity," expressed their conviction 
" that evils, far greater than any supposed good to the 
public, would be the result of their compliance ;" and 
they proceeded to state, that " till about ten years since, 
a part of the abbey was open to the public, and had 
become a thoroughfare, when the ill effects of this 
liberty, namely, indecorous behaviour and constant noise, 
the filthy state of the church (especially in bad weather), 
the occasional injury done to the monuments, and the 
disturbance of the daily prayers, made it the duty of 
the dean and chapter to put a stop to the mischief, 
whatever might be the obloquy attending it."* 

In answering this communication Lord John Russell 
justly observed, that "these evils might nearly, if not 
altogether, be obviated, without a continuance of the 
entire prohibition which you state to have been adopted 
only ten years ago. It does not follow that because 
persons are admitted gratuitously to view the monti* 
ments» they would feel less respect for the Abbey as a 

* Commons' papers, 1837-8, N^ 119, p. 9. 
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place of worahip, than those who obtain admission upon 
the payment of money. Indeed, it might be contended, 
that the payment of a shilling, or half-a-crown, for 
liberty to enter a church or cathedral, tends mc»e to 
confound it with ' a common exhibition room/ than the 
free permission to enter, with the single condition, that 
no indecorous behavour should be tolerated." After 
suggesting certain measures tending to ensure the 
preservation of order, his lordship thus concludes : " I 
do not wish to enter into the question of right ; the 
dean and chapter are doubtless the legal guardians of 
the property, but it is not proposed * to surrender that 
property to the public use ;' nmther do I accuse the 
dean and chapter of any interested yiew; but they 
cannot expect that Westminster Abbey, which has been 
in great part raised and adorned by the magnificence of 
former soyereigns, and which contains the monuments 
of so many illustrious men, can be kept closed by a 
rule only a few years old, without exciting the attention 
of her Majesty's advisers and of the public/' 

Nothing, however, has yet been effected as respects the 
admission of the public to Westminster Abbey. Those 
at whose expense the national monuments were erected 
are still compelled to pay for the privilege of seeing 
them.* 
St. Paurs. With reference to St. Paul's Cathedral, a better result 
has been attained. The public are admitted, free of all 
expense, for three hours f on every day, except Sunday* 

* From the year 1150 to isao, seven raonmiMDts have been erected at 
tbe public expense in Westmmster Abbey, and thirty-three in St, Paol'i-^ 
together forty ; tbe aggregate cost has been £132,175. Of these forty 
public monuments, thirty-seven have been erected in honour of naval and 
military men, and the remaining three to the memories of Lord Cbathan, 
of William Pitt, and of Spencer Perceval. 

f From nine till eleven, and from three till four ; the hours might 
doubtless have been better chosen, but this is still a step in the right 
direction. 
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Arrangements nearly similar have also been made at the Cathedral* 
Cathedrals of Norwich and Wells. ^^wTib!" 

With the same generous feeling that indaced her Majesty 
to order that Kew Gardens shall be open to the public Kew Gar- 
on Thursdays as well as Sundays^ throughout the sum- 
mer, the Queen has commanded that Hampton Court HamptoD 
Palace shall be open without charge or restriction on ^^^^ ^*" 
every week day except Saturday, and also on Sundays 
after two o'clock ; and its collections are to be increased 
by pictures from other palaces. 

The reduction of the fee at the Armouries of the Tower Ar- 
Tower of London,* from three shillings to one, has in- ™°"*®*' 
creased the enjoyment of thousands ; but there is reason 
to believe that the arrangements, whereby visitors are 
sometimes detained half an hour in the waiting room, 
and their progress subsequently unduly hurried through 
that collection of historical illustrations, deprive it of 
much of its utility. These impediments will, I hope, 
be removed. 

The efforts of the Society have also been attended 
with many good results, in some of the provincial cities 
and towns, by inducing many societies to appoint Provincial 
certain times for the free admission of the public to their ^®'™*- 
museums. This has been especially the case at 
Newcastle, at Manchester, and at Lancaster, At the 
first-named place the practice has long obtained, with 
respect to the Museum of the Philosophical and Anti- 
quarian Societies of that town ; and the secretary writes, 
that " the Societies have uniformly seen reason to rejoice 
in the privilege thus extended to the working classes ; 
and in new institutions here, the benefit to be derived 
from their admission to repositories of art, as well as of 
natural curiosities, is steadily held in view." 



• Effected In May 1838. Since that period ttie average number of 
visitors, per week, has risen from 250 to nearly 1000. 
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If on the whole, less has been accomplished than the 
more sanguine friends of the cause may have hoped for, 
there is still ample encouragement to prosecute the task 
with renewed vigour and perseverance, confident that, 
sooner or later, success is certain. 



CHAPTER IX. 

OF ARTISTIC COMPETITIONS FOR PUBLIC WORKS, AND OF 
THE CONTROL WHICH MAY BE USEFULLY EXERCISED 
OVER THEIR EXECUTION. 



"Auo HKovag iipydtraro UokvKXtiroc xard rb dvrb, riyv ftkv rote 
o%Xotf X^p^ofuvog, rr^v dk Kard rbv v6/wv rtjg rkxvtig. '£%apiCcro Sk 
roXg voWoig rbv rpovov thtov' xaO* sKmorov tSv elnovrtav funriOei n, 
Kai fiertftopips, vtiOSfitvog rij eKatfrs v^riyriau. TIpovBiiKev hv dft^orkpoQ' 
Kal ri fikv ifirb iravTutv Wavftd^sTO, ri Sk iripa iytXdro. 'YttoXo /3«t»v 5v 
€0ij 6 UoXoKXtirog, *dXXd ravriiv fikv, fiv ^l/kyers, ifiitig liroirfffare, 
raijrriv U, f^v OavftdJ^evE, lyw*. ** 

i£LiANi Varia Hidtoria...curavit C. G. Kaehn, lib. 14, c. 8. — Tom. ii. 
p. 274. Lips. 1T80. 



CHAPTER IX. 



OF ARTISTIC COMPETITIONS FOR PUBLIC WORKS, AND OF 
THE CONTROL WHICH MAY BE USEFULLY EXERCI8E0 
OVER THBIR EXECUTION. 

That neither artists nor the public have much con- 
fidence in the mode in which our public competitions 
are usually managed, has been strikingly evinced on 
several recent occasions, and especially in connexion 
with Architecture. In the case of the new Houses of 
Parliament, nearly two years weie suffered to elapse Houses of 
between the selection of the best design and its final ^^^' 
approval, daring which period repeated attempts were 
made to re^-open the whole question, several divisicma 
took place in the House of Commons on the subjeot^ 
and a paper war was commenced, which has scarcely 
ended yet ; — and this, notwithstanding an extraordi-* 
nary unanimity of opinion respecting the great merit 
of the selected design. Even now there appears to be 
considerable uncertainty as to the extent to which 
Mr. Barry is really responsible for the actual execution 
of his plans. 

In the more recent, and still unsettled, case of the Royal 
designs for the new Royal Exchange, the result of the ^^ *°^®* 
competition has been wholly unsatisfactory. The 
number of designs sent in was large, and included 
many of great merit. Tl>e consideration of them was 
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referred by the Gresham committee to three distin- 
guished architects, none of whom had competed — 
indeed^ two of them were notoriously averse to public 
competitions altogether. These gentlemen reported 
that a certain design was the best, and that certain 
others were the second and third best; they added, 
however, that none of the three was free from serious 
defects in respect of construction, or could be executed 
for the sum to which the competing architects had 
been limited. They consequently proceeded to select 
other three designs, inferior to those in architectural 
beauty, but, in their estimation, coming within the 
prescribed limit in respect of cost ; in these, however, 
as in the former, they found considerable defects in 
point of construction. On the whole, they reported 
that there was no design which they could recommend 
the committee to adopt for execution. 

Accordingly, on the reception of this report, the 
Gresham committee awarded the premiums offered for 
the best designs to the second class of those selected; 
those, namely — ^though not the best — the cost of which 
was stated by the adjudicators to come within the 
prescribed amount. The other designs were returned 
to their respective authors. 

Naturally enough, the architects whose designs had 
been placed in the first class as to merit protested 
strongly against this decision; and they requested to be 
allowed to adduce evidence in proof of the practicability 
of their several designs as to construction, and of the 
possibility of executing them within the limits laid 
down in the programme. This very reasonable appli- 
cation was not acceded to, and the committee requested 
the adjudicators themselves jointly to prepare designs 
— a request with which, after some delay, they declined 
to comply. 

Thus far nothing had been gained on the one hand, 
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while, on the other, the various competitors had suffered 
severe losses, both in time and expenditure. A second 
reference of all the selected designs led to no better 
result ; and it now appears that a new and limited com* 
petition is to be entered into, and that this is to 
include an architect not concerned in the former com* 
petition, but who was one of the committee's referees 
on the second occasion. This proceeding has greatly 
increased the dissatisfaction which already existed. 

In both these cases the programme, or code of in- 
structions for the guidance of the competitors, was 
loose and unsatisfactory; the composition of the tribunal 
(though very different in each) was, in the outset, far 
from being calculated to inspire confidence; and no 
sufficient means were taken to attract the public atten- 
tion, and to induce the formation and expression of 
critical opinion on the merits of the various designs 
submitted. Instead of public exhibition before the 
adjudication of the premiums, such exhibition followed 
the adjudication in the former case, and in the latter 
there was no public exhibition at all. These are ob- 
viously points of the first importance. 

The case has not been better with respect to our Sculpture, 
public competitions for works of Sculpture: and here 
we may usefully carry the retrospect a little further back. 

Surprise has often been expressed that the opportu- The public 
nities aflForded to our sculptors by the parliamentary |non^«nta 
votes of statues to many of our countrymen who dis- Paul's ca- 
tinguished themselves during the late war, were so little ^^^^>^^' 
improved as to produce scarcely a work calculated to 
do lasting honour to the country. Yet among the 
sculptors employed were Bacon, Chantrey, Rossi, and 
Flaxman. To what cause are we to ascribe the disap- 
pointment? It will be found, I think, in the subjection 
of the taste and judgment of the artist to the capricious 
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pleasure of a committee of superintendence^ in the 
composition of which not the slightest pains had been 
taken to ensure even a sound elementary knowledge of 
the matter in hand. 

^'A superintendence of the public monuments of 
sculpture seems to have been considered necessary/' 
says Mr. Prince Hoare,''^ " to guide the less informed 
minds of the sculptors; and for that purpose a com- 
mission was formed, composed of such persons as were 
most conspicuous for a liberal regard for the arts; 
gentlemen of high repute for classical learning and 
refinement^ (some of them members of the House of 
Commons^) candid in their opinions and amiable in 
every concern of life. In conjunction with these was 
nominated the President of the Royal Academy." 
After stating that this superintendence gradually fell 
altogether into the hands of the unprofessional judges, 
''to the total exclusion, or with the total desertion, 
of artists of whatever description/' Mr. Hoare thus 
proceeds :t 

** To the committee of taste thus formed exclusively 
of unprofessional judges, not only an absolute preli- 
minary power is intrusted of deciding what designs 
shall be accepted and preferred for execution, as well 
as to what sculptor a preference shall be given, in 
consequence of his design having met their approbation; 
but they exercise also a discretionary power of directing 
whether a part, or the whole, of any of the models so 
approved by them shall be executed ; whether parts of' 
one design shall be transferred to another j so as perhaps 
to compound one out of two; and, finally, whether a 
sculptor shall execute his own design or that of another 
competitor.^* Well may the writer conclude by saying, 



• In his Epochs of the ArtSy London, 1813, p. 229, et seg, 
t lb. p. 233. 
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that ^'a mere statement of such a mode of proceeding 
is sufficient.'^ A walk into S^ Paul's cathedi^ will 
supply the most appropriate commentary. 

Strange as this ** mode of proceeding" may appear at 
first sights its strangeness vanishes when it is remem* 
bered, that at neither of our universities is there the 
slightest provision for instruction in the theory and prin- 
ciples — to say nothing of the practice — of the arts of 
design. Whatever knowledge, therefore, of these is 
acquired by unprofessional men, is usually gathered in 
the most desultory manner, and as usually is a one- 
sided or half-knowledge, so far is it from being true, 
that ^^an amateur is necessarily free'' from those 
prejudices which sometimes lead professional men of 
narrow education to close their eyes to the merits of 
any style or school of art, save that to which they are 
themselves attached.* 

More recent experience is unfortunately much of the Nelson 
same kind. For the Nelson Testimonial, a hundred Testimo- 
and fifty designs were sent to the committee. Three 
of them were selected as worthy to receive the appointed 
prizes, and the first of these three — a column-— was 
recommended for execution. Subsequently to this 
selection the whole of the designs were exhibited to 
the subscribers; an almost universal dissatisfaction was 



* '* Moreover, the prejudices of professional men are often extended 
from indiTidnals to the rival schools In which they have been educated ; 
and this an amateur is necesfarily free from*' l-^Thaughts on the eigpe- 
dience of a better system of control and supervision over buildings erected 
at the puhlic expense ; and on the subfect of rebuilding the Houses of 
Parliament* By Lieut.-Col. Sir Edward Cust London, 1837, p. 7. 
Sir E, Cust, whoy it will be remembered, was one of the judges of the 
designs for the Houses of Parliament, ought, before he penned this 
notable sentence, to have read the letters addressed by Mr. W. R. 
Hamilton, an amateur of no mean rank, to Lord Elgin, respecting those 
very designs. 
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expressed at the choice which had been made, and 
the committee was at Jast compelled to invite a new 
competition. 

But of this new competition, after increased trouble 
and outlay on the part of the artists, the result was 
precisely similar. A majority of the committee still 
preferred a mere column^ with a statue at the top, to 
any other design; they accordingly adhered to their 
original choice, and^ with some difficulty, obtained its 
confirmation. And thus^ after several designs of great 
beauty had been produced, they were all rejected in 
favour of an imitation of the column of Trajan at Rome, 
involving no invention at all, in the proper sense of the 
term, and a compromise was effected with the claims of 
that artist — ^a man of deserved celebrity — whose design 
was placed second in the selection, (although unques* 
tionably the best of all which had been submitted,) by 
giving him a commission for the statue which is to 
surmount the column. There is now no room to doubt, 
that from the first it had been predetermined by a 
powerful clique in the Committee to prefer a column, 
let the merit of the other designs, which the invitation 
should produce, be what it might. A few more pro* 
ceedings of this kind will so effectually ruin the repute 
of public competitions altogether, that we shall be fain 
to revert even to the system which produced those 
miserable abortions, the Queen's Palace and the 
National Gallery. 
French With this narrative let us contrs^st' the account of a 

to°Ge™erai competition of French architects for a monument to 
Foy. General Foy, as given by M. Vaudoyer,* a member of 

the Institute, and the father of the successful competitor. 



* In a letter to T. Leverton Donaldson, Esq., then secretary to the 
Institute of British Architects. 
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The programme required that the ground should be 
twelve metres (about thirteen yards) in the greatest 
dimension, that the competitors should furnish geo- 
metrical drawings and views in perspective, details of 
construction, an estimate of the expense (which was 
not to exceed 50,000 francs), afid a model executed in 
relief on a fixed scale of large f»x>portions. Twenty* 
five of the most able of the French architects engaged 
in this competition. The names of the authors of the 
several designs were rigorously concealed. 

After a public exhibition of eight days, during which 
the journals abounded in criticisms, a numerous com- 
mission was composed — 1st, of architects, sculptors, 
and painters, of the Academy of Fiae Arts of the 
Institute; 2d, of artists not belonging to the Institute; 
3d, of generals ; and 4th, of members of the Chamber 
of Deputies. To this commission the selection of the 
design was referred. The generals and the deputies 
deliberated with the other members, but not thinking 
themselves competent to pronounce upon an art which 
they had not studied, and fearing by a conscientious, 
but possibly ill-placed vote, to falsify the judgment and 
commit an injustice, they had the delicacy to withdraw. 
The commission, thus reduced to artists, proceeded in 
various sittings to the determination — Ist, by ehminating 
fifteen out of the twenty-five; 2d, by selecting from 
the ten remaining the five best; and 3d, by again 
selecting three out of the five, which merited the pro*- 
ference. Of these, the design of M. Leon Vaudoyer 
was unanimously chosen first, for execution^ and the 
two which stood next it were rewarded. 

In this instance we find a carefully prepared pro- 
gramme, a public exhibition before the selection, and 
a duly competent tribunal: but whether the total 
exclusion of unprofessional judges be generally con- 
ducive to the latter, may reasonably be doubted. 

15 
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CompoHi- If ii^Q programme be clear and distinct as to the 
tribunals, object aimed at, and the maximum cost to be incurred, 
while it leaves considerable latitude as to the means by 
which the object may be attained ; and if the reasons 
for the judgment be fully given by the judges under 
their hands, and published — a point of great impor- 
tance, though it appears to have been hitherto quite 
overlooked — then advantage may surely be expected 
from the judicious obtention of the opinions both of 
amateurs and artists, upon the merits of the competing 
designs. But the whole number of ultimate judges should 
in no case be large — a too common fault in our own 
recent experience. During public exhibition expression 
cannot be given to too many or to too free opinions, 
but the final decision should rest with a few. 

The problem to be solved in the composition of tri- 
bunals of this kind has been well stated by one of the 
most distinguished of the French writers on art, in 
these words: " Le concours a pour objet principal 
d'oter aux ignorans le choix des artistes pour les 
travaux publics, et d'empecher que Tintrigue n'usurpe 
les travaux dus au talent. II faut done d'une part que 
les artistes ne puissent point intriguer, et de Taut re que 
les ignorans ne puissent point choissir."* 

In English experience respecting public works, both 
the occurrences here so strongly deprecated have taken 
place in perfection. Artists have intrigued and ignorant 
persons have chosen; and competitions, instead of 
having brought the remedy, have too often be^'the 
very means of working out these deplorable results. In 
this respect, as in commissions upon public records,- 



• M. Quatremere de Quincy, in the Encyclojt^die Meihodigue'^/4rcki- 
tecture, § Concours, 
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and the governing boards of museums^ rank and 
station in the persons appointed have been too much 
regarded to the neglect of special qualification for the 
business in hand. A valuable witness before the Arts' 
committee, who has been already quoted on other 
topics, thus replied to the question, "What has been 
the pervading character of such commissions as have 
been appointed to decide upon competitions for public 
works in England? — I apprehend, from the history of 
architecture in this country, that the aristocratical prin- 
ciple of our government has been especially illustrated 
in those respects, and we have always, therefore, found 
patronage and the opinion of persons in authority pre- 
vailing, in a great measure, over public opinion and 
merit/'* 

It has been suggested as a good subsidiary mode of 
obtaining opinions in matters of artistic competition, to 
resoft to a practice which obtained amongst the Greeks 
of collecting the votes of the competitors themselves.f 
Each artist might have two votes, which he should 
authenticate with his name. By this, says Mr. 
Cockerell,t "you not only enlist his judgment but his 
generosity, and give him the opportunity of that addi- 



* Mr. CockereU's evidence before committee on Arts and Manu- 
factures, II., Q. 2208. 

t '*yenere autem, et in certamen laudatissimi, quanquam diTersis 
aetatibus gentti, quoniam fecerant Amazonas: quae cum in templo 
Ephesise Dians dicarentur, placuit eligl probatisHimam, ipsorum artificum, 
qui prssentes erant, jadicio, cum apparuit eam esse, quam omnes secundam 
a saa quisqne judicassent. Hsec est Polycleti, proxima ab ea Pbidiaae, 
tertia Ctesilai, quarta Cydonis, quinta Pbradmonis." — C. Plinii, Nat. 
Hist. Lib. xxxiv., 19.— Edit Harduin. Tom. ii., p. 649. Paris, 164]. 

X Ev. Q. 2201. The whole of Mr. CockerelPs evidence on this subject 
will well repay a careful perusal. 
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tional merit. Yon will gei in that way the opinio^ of 
persons certainly competeoti because they have g/otxe 
through all the §tudy and all the detail, and must ^t 
once be struck with the successful solution of the 
pr^leou" 
Competi- It has 'Wen thonght tb^t not the least of th.e 4iffi<^ 
o^'wlecr" culties connected with the question of competitions, 
more especially for buildings, lies in determining whether 
or not they should be, strictly speaking, public at ^11: 
that is, whether they should be limited to a certain 
number of competitors invited for their known talents, 
or open tp all the world : and it is not surprising that 
the opinions of many of the most eminent professors 
incline to the former course. The architect who bs^ 
just been quoted, says on this subject:* 

** It is obvious you must induce the most eminent practitioners to 
enter into that [the competition], and they vifl not do so if they 
have not spine regard paid to their experience. If all persQBs are 
invited of all ages, youn^ a^d old, with and without experience, an 
old professor feels himself rather dishonoured by the company he 
finds himself in, and he will not accept the competition, .... you lose 

therefore the benefit of his opinion The regulations of your 

competition I apprehend should be, that the competitors shoi^ be 
in the first place known as eminent in their particular walks, that 
they should have practised a certain number qf ^ears, that they 
should have gone dirough a regular course of study," &c. 

But when asked if he would exclude from the com- 
petition all who had not practised for a certain time, 
and gone through a certain course of instruction; and 
as if perceiving the impolicy and injustice of such a 
restriction, Mr. Cockerell adds: 

"I would not entirely limit it, because I conceive it may be 
possible that a very youn^; practitioner may have ability sufiicient to 



£v., Q, 2193, ei seq. 
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e&tidii bf m to eht^r into sUdIt a com^tiiioii , in that case I supj^b^ 
be w^hAve a right to' chaHenge the committee who drew out the 
programme to admit his services; he may put forward his preten- 
sions, and it is then for the committee to Judge whether he is likely 
to he a proper competitor.^' 

*fiiis hia» V6ry' liiuch the appearance of trifling. If it 
be bot^ uliinrise and unjust ail together t6 exclude the 
fet unknown artist from the opportunity of displaying 
his' tafents, it is surely lieither v6ry wise nor very just 
to make stich dn Oppoftunity contingent upoii the 
chatice' 6t &is satisfying a Committee before-hand that 
he is A proper competitor. Nor is it easy to see where 
!i6s die deft*imetit or dishonour to the Cstablislidd* artist 
in' a competition evJsr so open, provided^ it be honestly 
conducted. The objection g^ems to depend entirely 
ripon some latent misgiving' as' t6 th& faime^ of the 
judges. 

A committee appointed to enquii^e into tHis subject 
by the Institute of British Architects very fairly admit 
tJiat *'the arguments adVanced in favour of [open] 
cdmpetition are" sufficiently fot-cible. Emulation is said 
to* be the sOU^ of e^icellence in tbe arts and sciences— 
thife pgcogtiiied' talents of ttt'e elder professor ate sup- 
posed to be maintained' itl* activity and progressive 
improvement, and his employers t6 be protected from 
the routine manner, which &ecurit3r' in public patronage 
and' private practice are toa apt to produce : — while an 
opportunity is afford'ed to the young aspirant to take 
that^ place in public estimation to which his talents may 
entitle him. .... The motives by i^hich the experienced 
and conscientious professor is impelled to enter into 
competition are undoubtedly of a mixed character. 
The love of his art, the pride of authorship^ emulation, 
the hope' of professional distinction, and' the prospect 
of pecuniary advantage, all have tiheir shar€ in inducing 
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him to embark a certaiu venture of bis time^ talents, 
and labour upon an uncertain chance of a return/** 

The true ground, I apprehend, on which the policy, 
in most cases, of open competitions is to be maintained, 
consists in their tendency to bring into the field the 
largest amount of talent which can be brought to bear 
upon the object in view. If the regulations be fair, 
and the judges well chosen, the already eminent 
architect, or sculptor, will never be likely to lose tlie 
legitimate advantages of his reputation and experience ; 
— if he enjoy more than these, it is a mischief. Un- 
doubtedly it will, in all cases, qfter the choice of 
designs, be the duty of the judges to obtain evidence of 
the executive abihty of the artist, if theretofore it have 
been comparatively unknown. 

In general, then^ it would seem, from the evidence 
before us, that the points to be chiefly attended to in 
the regulation of artistic competitions, may be thus 
summed up : 

1. The programme should be clear and definite as 

to the objects to be attained, while giving 
considerable latitude to the artist as to the 
means of attaining them. In drawing up 
this programme, the best professional opinions 
that are within reach should be consulted^f 

2. Whatever instructions are ultimately resolved 

upon should be rigorously adhered to; and no 
designs should be admitted to the competition 
which are not in strict accordance with them. 

3. There should be a public exhibition of all the 



* Report of the Committee appointed to consider the subfect of public 
competitiotis/or architectural designs, Jan. 24, 1939 \ pp. 5-9. 
f On this point see the same report, p. 12. 
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competing designs before as well as after the 
adjudication^ and the utmost possible facilities 
should be given to the expression and pub- 
lication of opinions. 

4. Wherever it is possible there should be a 

secondary tribunal or committee of artists, 
composed either of those who have retired 
from the practice of their profession, or of 
those who, although continuing its practice, 
have, from whatever cause, refrained from 
entering into the competition in question. 
This committee should make a written and 
detailed report to the ultimate judges, on the 
merits of the several designs submitted, ar- 
ranged under the respective heads into which 
the subject may naturally divide itself. With 
this report their duties should terminate. 
Experience seems to dictate that the names 
of this committee should be concealed until 
their report shall have been made. 

5. The final decision should rest with a very 

small number of unprofessional judges, se- 
lected for their known acquaintance with the 
arts of design, and paid for their services. 
On them it would devolve as well to form 
their own opinions of the designs submitted 
by careful examination, as to receive and 
consider the report of the committee of artists ; 
and this report, together with their own deli- 
berate judgment, and the reasons for it^ 
should ultimately be given to the public. 
Whether such a board might not with advantage be 
a permanent one,* publicly appointed without reference 

* Quatremdre de Quincy seems to be opposed to this plan. Id the 
general summary which he gives of the course of procedure, which seems 
to him preferable for the regulation of competitions, I cannot wholly 
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to any particular competition, ia deserving of serious 
consideration. It will become more espeeiaUy so when 
justice shall have been done to the arts of painting and 
sculpture, by admitting them to their share of that 
liberal public employment which hithoio in Britain 
has been almost exclusively confined to architecture. 

The almost utter ezclusicm of painting from any 
public encouragement whateter might indeed well 
excite indignant renumstraiiee. Even when immense 
anvs have been expended (ahs ! but too unsatisfactorily) 
upon palaces and public halls, to the enrichment of the 
architect and the plasterer, the Ustorical painter has 
found na employment at all, and< the sculptov but little, 
save, in an. inferior capacity. 

i do not think this would have been the case, at 
least to the same extent^ had there been an efficient 
coHTBOL over the execution of our public buildings. 

By an efficient conlJFol, I do not mean such a power 
of interference with the respective aichitscts (extending 
even to a power of altering their very elevations after 
they have been positively approved,)* as Sir Edward 



GOOCUT, bat 80 mnob respect is duA to his opinion tfaat I append the 
passage. It is as follows : 

** Partont oh 11 eziste une ar^ne oaverte a tons ies artistes, dans one 
exposition pabliqae et p^riodique de lears ouTrages, on a Ies mojens 
natorels et snffisans de conoonis. Que des prix consistant en travaux se 
distribuent k la fin de cbaqne exposition a ceux. qui aaront na^t^ ces encou- 
ragemens ; qu'on laisse I'opinion pnblique s'exercer de toutes Ies mant^res 
pendant on temps donne snr la preeminence relative des ouyrages ; qu' un 
on iroU juges, pHs par le sort parmi ceux des artistes -qui ne devroient 
point avoir part k cette distr^ntioii, prononoent par ^orit efr en motivant 
ienr jugement snr ce qa'ils auront estim^ dtre i'opinion pabliqae^ que ce 
jugement soit d^finitif, et I'on aura ce que la raison^ la convenance et 
le justice penvent faire de mieuxdans cette ordre de choses." 

* F(Mr •example : speaking of the new bouses of Parliament, Sir E. Cust 
says>.'<The north front of Weshninster Hall, which it is very properly 
pioposed to incorporate into tfae design, looks now so bald in the midst 
of the panelled and pinnacled' arebiteottire that surfounds it> that it 
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CusI baft vecommeiided io his Tho^hU on the expedience 
of a better stfstem of control and supervision over 
buildings erected at the public expense,* but merely sucb 
a geo^ral. suipeEkUendeace as should, on the one hand, 
watch over die> execution o£ the approved deaignsr im 
their full integrity^ and kave the responsibility of the 
archite€l^ untouched;, and on the other, see that the 
fiuttestf and fairest use is oaade of all opportunities vvihicb 
Qur. puMie buildings may afford for the employment of 
the^ bigfaisat g^Qtus> ki. painting and in sealpture which 
thet conuufMry possesses, but in perfect subserviency and 
unity with their design and object 

I cannot but think that soioe such power as this^. 
within jjudicious limitations^ might be advantageously 
intrusted to the very persons, who shall be- found best 
fitted to adjudicate,, ia the last resort, upoa public 
competitions. At all events it is pleasing to reflect 
that the difficulties which connect themselves with both 
branches of the subject will be found to diminish pre- 
cisely in proportion as the great easthetic principles of 



would be my advice rather to lower the tone (if I may borrow such an 
expression irom a sister art) of the new building, to suit the old, than be 
exposed to the necessity hereafter of colouring up the old to make it 
accord with the new. I have that high opinion of Mr. Barry's abilities, 
that I am convinced he has only to be required to do this, or in any other 
way to exert his taste and discretion in an alteration demanding both 
those qualities, in order to maice any designs of his admirable j but who 
is to require this at his hands f etc. [The italics are in the orig.] 
The plan proposed by Sir Edward is '* the re-establishment of the office 
of surveyor-general of public buildings, and the placing it in commission ; 
the Commissioners of Woods and Forests to be ex-officio members, and a 
certain number of person^ whose judgment in affitirs of taste can be 
confided in, to be named by the crown to complete the commission ; the 
first commissioner of woods and forests to be the chairman of the new 
board, and to have the power of calling it into existence by his summons, 
whenever he may deem it necessary for the public seprice to do so." 
-^Thoughts, Acyip, 16. 

• 8vo, London, 1837, published by Weale. 
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the arts of design, and tbeir enlightened cultivation, 
are made to form indispensable parts of an enlarged 
and liberal education. 

Emulation amongst our artists, if it is to produce its 
best results, must be freed from the trammels which 
petty intrigues^ miserable jealousies, and want of con- 
fidence in the knowledge and honesty of critics and 
of judges, have too long thrown around it. It is not 
enough (it cannot be too often repeated) that works of 
art should address themselves to the taste and ju(^- 
ment of the few. The artist of to-day, gifted with 
earnest and enduring aspirations, and toiling on, it may 
be, in retirement and neglect, must be brought face to 
face with his countrymen at large — must find sym- 
pathy and appreciation in them, if he is to produce 
anything which shall rival the works of the mighty 
dead. 



CHAPTER X^ 

OF VOLUNTARY ASSOCIATIONS FOR THE ENCOURAGEMENT 
OF THE ARTS OF DESIGN ; — THEIR AIMS, AND THEIR 
PROBABLE RESULTS. 



. . . '< The woes of Troie, towen smoftheriiig o'er their blaze, 

Stiff-holden shields, far-piercing spears, keen blades, 

Stmggling, and blood, and shrieks,— all dimly fades 

Into some backward comer of the brain ; 

Yet in oar very souls we feel amain 

Tbe close of Troilas and Cressid sweet 

Hence, pageant history! hence, gilded dust ! 

Swart planet in the universe of deeds I 

Wide sea, that one continuous murmur breeds 

Along the pebbled shore of memory ! 

Many old rotten-timbered boats ihem be 

Upon thy vaporous bosom roognifted 

To goodly vessels ; many a sail of pride 

And golden, keeled is left unlaunched and dry. 

But wherefore this ? What care, though owl did fly 

About the great Athenian admiral's mast? 

What care though striding Alexander past' 

The Indus, with his Macedonian numbers ? 

Though Ulysses tortured from his slumbers 

The glutted Cyclops, what care ? — Juliet leaning 

Amid her toindow-fiowere, — ngMng, — weaning 

Tenderly her fancy from its maiden snow, 

Doth more avail than these : the silver flow 

Of Heroes tears, — the swoon of Imogen, 

Fair Pastorella in the bandit^s den, 

Are things to brood on with more ardency 

Than the death-day of Empires,** 



CHAPTER X. 



OF VOLUNTARY AS30CIATI0VS TOR THE ENCOURAGEMENT 
OF THE ARTS OF DfiSION ; — ^THEIR AIMS, AND THEIR 
PROBABI.I& RESUtiTS. 

It has been objected to societies, such as the Art On certain 
Union of London and the Association for the promotion toMsocia- 
af the Fine Arts in Scotland^ that they "do nothing tions upon 

;f , -,.,„,-., ® the plan of 

for the encouragement or high art, and tend rather to the Art- 
increase the number tba*i to devi^lope the genius of J^^don?^ 
our artists. 

There is much room to doubt whether, if the indirect 
as well as the direct results of such associations be 
regarded^ these <^U3uves eould be voaiotikined. But 
there is another objection to th^m whkb lies more upon 
th^ surface. They seem to proceed too much upon the 
confusion of a lofty subject and a large canvass, with a 
great work ; and to forget that the true artist can pro- 
duce a picture worthy to live, though his subject be 
humble and his canvass small. 

If this confusion were not somewhat common, we 
should less frequently see considerable, but not sur- 
passing talents wasted by misdirection. A man who 
may possess too deep a sense of the dignity of his art 
to be content to trifle away his abilities in producing 
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mere toys, may yet want that rare combination of 
powers which enables an artist to pourtray for a nation 
the grandest events of its history. Surely such a man 
would be better employed in painting the many subjects 
which lie well within his reach, and for which appreci- 
ation may be more readily found. The illustration of 
our own dramatists and poets, for example, presents 
him with an immense field, in the cultivation of which 
he will find ample scope for the most earnest and 
truthful sense of the capabilities of his noble art. 

History, indeed, as it has been commonly both written 
and painted, deals too much with the battle-plain and 
the council-chamber, and too Httle with the field and 
the loom; busies itself in depicting the dazzling exploits 
of the successful general and the shifty diplomatist, 
while it almost wholly neglects the peaceful triumphs 
of the patient inventor and the solitary student, whose 
imnoticed labours were to change the aspect of all future 
time. Well may the poet — while regarding the com- 
paratively unenduring results of some even of the most 
brilliant of those careers which so dazzle and engross 
the historian — exclaim, 

'' Juliet leaning 
Amid her window-flowers, — sighing, — weaning 
Tenderly her fancy from its maiden snow. 
Doth more avail than these." 

The immediate tendency of societies, such as we are 
now regarding, is to increase the cultivation of this wide 
and fruitful field of poetical art, by bringing its pro- 
ductions within the reach of many who have been 
hitherto altogether debarred from them. They aim at 
adding to whatever individual patronage may already 
exist, or be hereafter called into existence, a new 
amount of collective patronage, which but for them 
would not have existed at all. 
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That, at the outset, such societies as these will do 
nothing for the highest branches of art is therefore con- 
fessed ; to do so is at present no part of their object. 
But it should be remembered, that at every step of 
their progress they are helping to prepare the way for 
the enlightened cultivation even of those highest 
branches, by exciting and strengthening a love of art 
which cannot fail to be progressive. That hereafter, 
when these societies shall have attained the growth 
and importance which characterize their predecessors 
in many parts of Europe, they may come to have other 
duties to perform, directly bearing on the employment 
of the arts of design for the highest national and social 
purposes, I, for my own part, distinctly anticipate. 

I proceed to retrace, very briefly, the history of these 
associations, and then to consider their present aspect. 

About forty years ago M. Hennin, a distinguished History of 

th6S6 fiSSO- 

amateur of the arts residing in Paris, issued proposals for ciations. 
the formation of a society, having for its object to bring F™"<^- 
together the unsold works of artists, in order to exhibit 
them to the public at a moderate admission fee, — ^the 
produce of which, together with the subscriptions of 
the members, were to be applied to the purchase of a 
selection from those works, made by a committee chosen 
from amongst the members themselves. 

At this time lotteries were strictly forbidden by the 
French laws. In order, therefore, to the disposal of 
the works thus purchased, recourse was had to the 
following plan : the names of all the subscribers having 
been thrown together promiscuously, lists were formed 
of them as they appeared, and then divided into 
hundreds; the first name on each list received in suc- 
cession the works of highest value ; the second names 
the works next in value ; and so on, until all the works 
purchased were disposed of. By this plan every annual 
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subscriber wosld recem some work of mrt^ sooner or 
later, supposing the society to contiaiie its operations 
for an indefinite period. The subscription was fixed at 
36 francs yeariy; the vulue of tbe works purchased 
extended from 72 francs to 2000, and upwards; the 
subscribers had a perpetual free admission to the 
exhibition ; and a periodical conversazione was formed, 
chiefly for the purpose of promoting friendly intercourse 
between artists and amateurs.* 

Tlie plan led to much good, although, as may readily 
be imagined, there were many difficulties to be sur- 
mounted. The sanction and assistance of the then 
minister of the interior, Frangois de Neufch&tel, was 
obtained, and a committee chosen, composed of artists 
and amateurs in equal proportion. Eventually this 
society merged into the existing institution, knoMm as 
the ^' SociHS des amis des arts,** of Paris. 

This society received its present constitution in 1816. 
Within twenty years from that period it had purchased, 
directly from the artist, and more especially from the 
young artist — ^rich in talent, but poor in friends — more 
than 1200 works of art, including pictures, drawings, 
marbles, and bronzes, with the outlay of more than 
£22,000 sterling. Among the artists who thus received 
a wise and liberal encouragement in their season of 
comparative obscurity, are to be numbered Xavier 
Leprince, Gudin, Bennington, Eug^e Isabey, Revoux, 
Hubert, Coignet, and many others who have since 
achieved fame. In addition to these purchases, and 
within the same period, this society caused 28 pictures 
to be engraved, exclusively for its members, at a cost 
of about £9,000. Many of these plates possess merit 



• See ^^Ektbtittemeni pour assurer aux artistes le prix de leurs 
travaua." 8vo, Paris, an. 1, (1T99.) 
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of a very high order, and not a few of them are remark*^ 
able as the first earnest of enduring reputations ; among 
these the works of Laugier and of Prevost deserve 
especial notice. 

The annual subscription to this society is 50 francs, 
and the works of art are purchased by a committee 
elected from amongst the subscribers. There are 
similar societies in many of the provincial cities and 
towns of France; that of Rouen, in particular, has been 
exceedingly prosperous. 

In most of the German States associations of this permany. 
kind have been established still more extensively thsm 
in France, and generally under the denomination either 
of Kunst'Verein (Art- Union), or of Verein der KunsU 
freunde (Association of the Friends of Art.) The plan 
of these societies is often very comprehensive, and in 
this respect resembles the original scheme of M. Hennin. 

The " Verein der Kunstfreunde im Preussischen /Art-Union 
Staate" was founded in 1825. The usual subscription 
to it is 5 Rixthalers, or about fifteen shillings sterling. 
In 1836 it numbered 2119 subscribers, subscribing 
12,335R, or about £1850 sterling. In this, and in 
most of the similar societies of Germany, the manage- 
ment of its affairs is confided to a committee composed, 
in nearly equal proportions, of artists and amateurs. In 
Berlin there is besides, a special committee formed 
exclusively of artists, to which are entrusted all pur- 
chases and other business purely artistical. In Munich 
this special committee is composed of four artists and 
of seven amateurs; while the general committee consists 
of artists and amateurs in equal number; and such a 
division appears to be the more general practice 
throughout Germany. 

In addition to the purchase from artists of works v 
already executed, the Art-Union of Berlin gives com^ / 

16 



of Berlin. 



of Manicb. 
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missions and offers prizes for competition. In every 
case the artists employed must be Prussians, either by 
birth or by naturalization. At the outset, while its 
funds were very limited, this society confined its pa- 
tronage to artists visiting Italy for the completion of 
their studies, thinking it of great importance *^ to pro- 
vide the artist during his period of study, and in the 
country which affords him the best facilities for im- 
provement, with employment of a purely artistical 
character."* 
Aii-Union The Art-Union of Munich occupies a field which, in 
some respects, is still more extensive. In addition to 
the purchase of works of art for appropriation by lot, 
and an annual engraving for its members, its plan 
includes a series of conversazioni for promoting the 
intercourse between artists and amateurs; the formation 
of a collection of drawings, and of a collection of journals 
and other publications concerning art; and a permanent 
exhibition of the works of living artists. All these 
objects appear to have been pursued with success. 

The commission and purchase of pictures for public 
purposes — and especially as altar-pieces for churches 

Art-Union — forms a prominent feature in the plan of the Art- 
of the Union of the Rhine-provinces and Westphalia, {Kunst- 

vinces, Ac. Verein fur die Rheinlande und Westphalen.) Within 
ten years of its establishment (in 1829) it had presented 
either to churches or to museums, works by Overbeck, 
Bendemann,W.Schadow,Gotting, Deger, Zimmermann, 
Miiche, Meister, Settegast, Htibner, and. Stielckcf 
Several of these works are amongst the pictures which 
have been engraved for the subscribers, — ^the number 
of whom for the year 1838 amounted to 3420, sub- 
scribing £2565 sterling. The amount devoted in that 

* See Statui/Ur den Ferein, etc, 1832. § 5. f See list in Appendix* 
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year to the purchase of pictures for appropriation by 
lot, somewhat exceeded £1400.''^ 

Societies similar to these exist in nearly all the prin* 
cipal cities of the several states of Germany. Differing 
from each other in minor respects, they, for the 
most part, possess three leading features in common : 
1st, The purchase of works of art — either by commission 
or by selection — to be appropriated by lot amongst 
their members; 2d, the production of an engraying 
— generally once in every year — expressly for their 
members; and 3d, the creation of a reserve*fund for 
the direct encouragement of historical and religious art, 
by the commission or purchase of pictures for a public 
purpose. 

These societies had long been in beneficial operation 
both in France and in Germany, before they excited so 
much attention in this country as to induce imitation. Great Bri- 
To Scotland belongs the honour of having taken the {^n^""^^®*' 
first step. 

The council of the Scottish Academy in their sixth 
Report, issued in 1833, lamented the small extent of 
the sales which had of late years been effected at their 
annual exhibitions; and stated that, unless means were 
adopted by the friends of art to afford more ejfficient 
support, "the artists who now devote themselves with 
enthusiasm to the production of works of a higher class 
will either engage in less precarious walks of their 
profession, or send the fruits of their skill to more 
certain marts for their disposal. In either case the 
same interest, and consequently the same success, will 
not attach to the Edinburgh exhibitions; and the 
progress of a national school of design, worthy of the 
name, will be checked and retarded." 

• See Central' Blatt der Deutschen Kunst-Fereine, edited by GropiuH, 
of Berlin. No. 2. 
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This appeal was quickly responded to: in the course 
of 1834 proposals were issued for the formation of a 
society for the purchase of works of art, to be appro- 
priated by lot amongst the members; subscription lists 
were opened and a general meeting was convened. 
At this meeting the ^'Association for the Promotion of 
the Fine Arts in Scotland" was definitively organized. 
The subscription was made one guinea annually, and 
the selection of the pictures and other works of art for 
purchase was intrusted to the committee of manage- 
ment; — ^such selection, however, being limited to the 
exhibition of the Scottish academy. 

During the first year (1834-6) the sum subscribed 
was 694 guineas, and twenty-seven pictures were pur- 
chased, varying in price from £170 to £2. But, in 
addition to the sum thus expended on works of art 
directly by the society, a new impulse was given to 
private purchases. The whole amount of sales from 
the exhibition of the Scottish academy which, during 
the years immediately preceding, had averaged scarcely 
£300, in this year reached £1200, and thus afforded a 
gratifying promise of the results to be expected when 
the society should become firmly established. 

In the second year, 1210 guineas were subscribed; 
thirty-five pictures were purchased at prices varying 
from £120 to £4; and about £250 were devoted to 
engraving in mezzotinto, for the members, the picture 
of " The taking down from the Cross," by David Scott, 
a member of the Scottish academy. The engraving 
was a new feature in the society^s plan, and, although 
this first example was not a very successful one, it 
greatly increased the number of subscribers. This year 
the entire sales from the Scottish academy amounted 
to £1600. 

For the third year the subscriptions amounted to 
1974 guineas; forty-three pictures were purchased at 
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prices from £250 to £3, and two pieces of sculpture ; j 
amouuting to £40. Mr» Bonnar's picture, ''The 
strayed children/' was engraved in mezzotinto by Mr- 
Lupton, at a cost of £300, and twenty casts were taken 
from Mr» Marshall's statue of " Hero guiding Leander 
across the Hellespont," the mould being immediately 
destroyed. The total amount of purchases from the 
exhibition of this year was about £1900. 

In the fourth year of the operations of this society 183T-8. 
its subscriptions amounted to 3094 guineas, — of which 
about 600 were devoted to engraving in line Mr. 
Harvey's masterly picture, ''The trial of Shakspere/' 
The engraving was entrusted to Mr. Robert Graves, 
and was admirably executed. About £2300 were 
expended in the purchase of pictures. The gross 
amount of sales from this year's exhibition is believed 
to have exceeded £3600, or twelve times their amount 
prior to the establishment of the association. 

The subscriptions for the fifth year were increased to 
4448 guineas; one hundred and three pictures were 
purchased at prices varying from £200 to £2; and three 
pieces of sculpture from £100 to £15; — the total 
amount expended in these purchases being £2898. 
The sum of £800 was retained to meet the cost of 
engraving Mr. M'CuUoch^s picture, " Loch-an-Eilin." 

The present is the sixth year of the society's opera- 
tions, and rapid as has been its progress hitherto, it is 
still increasing. The subscriptions for the year (ending 
in May, 1840) amount to £6118, — exclusive of a con- 
sidei*able balance accruing from the last year; — one 
hundred and twelve pictures and works of sculpture 
have been purchased, at prices varying from £500 to £5, 
and amounting in the whole to £4208. Allan's picture 
"Heroism and Humanity, an incident in the life of 
Robert the Bruce" (purchased for £600), is to be en- 
graved for the subscribers of the year, and the sum of 
£1000 has been reserved to meet the cost of this 



1838-9. 



1839-40. 
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eiigravihg. The current expenses of mans^ment 
amount to £700, still leaving the committee with an 
unappropriated balance in hand of nearly £1400. 

But, notwithstanding the gratifying results which 
have thus attended the establishment of this association, 
great dissatisfaction was expressed at an early period of 
its progress, with that part of the plan which vests the 
absolute choice of the works purchased in the committee 
of management. This dissatisfaction led to the formation 
New Ah- of a new association, in the prospectus of which it was 
for the pro- Stated, ^^That the whole of the sums subscribed, up to 
motion of ^jj^ period when the subscription will close, will be 
Arts in divided into large and small prizes, and drawn for 
Scotland, during the ensuing exhibition ; after which each prize- 
holder (or those whom he may appoint) will be entitled 
to select a picture, or other work of art, then exhi- 
biting in the Scottish academy to the amount of his 
prize." 

To this new association, the subscription to which is 
also one guinea, there were in the first year 340 sub- 
scribers; in the second, 811; and in the third (which 
has just closed), 1011. Ninety-two pictures have been 
purchased at prices varying from £100 to £6; and the 
society has recently issued its first print, which, how- 
ever, is not of a character to do it much credit. The 
next engraving is to be from **The widow,^* by Mr. 
Allan, a picture exhibited in the Royal Academy, in 
London, in 1839. It appears that with reference to 
the selection for purchases, it was found to be inexpe- 
dient to limit it to the Scottish academy, as at first 
proposed; so that pictures may now be chosen from 
either of the Edinburgh exhibitions. 



England. The first association of this kind established in 
for^Se^en- England, was the "Society for the encouragement of 
courage- British art," formed in 1836. But this society, although 
BrUish^art. '^ ^^^ been in existence for four years, has never had 
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an available incoqie exceeding £3Q0 a year^ and it is 
believed that the income of the present year will fall 
considerably short of this sum. The pictures it has 
already purchased have been selected by the committee 
of mans^ementy as in the first Scottish association: 
but with such contracted means it has of course been 
able to do but little for the encouragement of art. In 
its original plan ten per cent, on the gross amount of its 
subscriptions was set apart as an accumulating reserved 
fund» to be employed in the purchase of historical 
pictures for presentation to some public institution^ but 
this excellent feature was soon abandoned on account 
of the small amount of the subscriptions. 

The "Art-Union of London," was established in Art-Union 
March, 1837, upon a plan similar to that of the Asso- ® ^^ °°' 
ciation for the Promotion of the Fine Arts in Scotland, 
except that the selection of the works of art for purchase 
was left to the members themselves, instead of being 
entrusted to the committee of management, resembling 
in this particular the plan of the new Scottish society. 

During the first year of the operations of this asso- First year 
ciation there were 362 subscribers, subscribing 466 "^ ^ '^* 
guineas; in the second year, 568 subscribers, sub- 1837-8. 
scribing 721 guineas; in the third year, 1068 subscribers, 1838.9« 
subscribing 1234 guineas; and in the present — the 
fourth year, 1970 subscribers, subscribing 2143 guineas. / ^^^-4®- 
During these four years ninety two pictures have been ' 
purchased, at prices varying from 10 to 200 guineas; 
and amounting in the whole, with the additions made 
by the individual prize-holders,* to about 3300 guineas. 
About 1000 guineas have been appropriated to engraving 
three of the pictures thus purchased, exclusively for the 



* These additions have amounted to nearly six hundred pounds. 
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members. The first of these was Mr. Simson^s picture^ 
^'A Camaidolese Monk, showing the relics in the 
sacristy of his convent" (a picture painted in Rome); 
and the second, "A river-*8cene in Devonshire," by 
F. R. Lee, b.a. The third yet remains to be selected. 
Art-Unions Similar associations have been formed in several of 
in the Pro- ^^^ great provincial towns in connexion with their 
annual exhibitions, but hitherto these have but seldom 
had any permanent character. By this means, however, 
a sum of about £2300 has been expended upon works 
of art during the past year (1839) in the towns of 
Liverpool, Birmingham, Bristol, and Newcastlc'K)n- 
Tyne alone ;* and, generally speaking, not only is the 
aggregate amount of sales at the provincial exhibitions 
upon the increase, but the character of those exhibitions 
also is fast improving. 

/ We have now obtained abundant evidence that, at 
/least as respects the primary object of increasing the 
/ number of those who take some interest in the state 

and progress of the arts of design in Great Britain, 
\ these societies have not existed in vain. It remains 

then, after comparing certain peculiarities in their 

several plans, to offer some suggestions respecting their 

future course. 



* Namel.v, at Liverpool, £1023, including additions by tlie prize- 
holders ; at Birmingham, £746, of which no let's than £216 was added by 
the prize-holders ; at Bristol^ £220 ; and at Newcastle, £270. Consi^ 
derable sums were also raised in other of the great towns, and especially 
in Manchester, but I have not the details at hand. At Leeds an exhibition, 
in which pictures formed one of the leading feature, was so highly suc- 
cessful, as respects the receipts for admission, that after payment of all 
expenses there remained a net profit exceeding £2000. This sum, how- 
ever, being devoted to the Leeds mechanics' institution, by which the 
exhibition had been planned and managed, wa^ of no advantage to the 
artistic whose productions had helped to create it, and the sales were 
extremely limited. 
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The most important peculiarities which distinguish 
these societies from each other appear to be, selection 
•—-as being intrusted either to the managing committee^ 
or to the individual prize-holder;-— the composition of 
the committee — particularly as respects the inclusion or 
exclusion of artists ;-^— the publication of an engraving ; 
and the creation of a reserved fund for directly encou- 
raging the higher branches of art. I shall remark on 
each of these points in their order. 

The argument in favour of intrusting the selection to !• Seiec- 
the committee has been thus stated in the Report of the taTes^«&c/ 
first Scottish association. It is there said that but for 
this plan " there would be no leading or general prin- 
ciple to guide the selection of works purchased. Each 
member who held a prize might secure a picture to 
please his own taste; but when they were all put 
together it would be found, that having been chosen 
without any concert, or any view to the state of art 
generally, the selection was somewhat heterogeneous* 
It is not to be supposed," continues the Report, "that 
all the members of a popular association, however 
strong their desire to promote the interests of art, have 
equally cultivated their tastes regarding it; whilst, on 
the other hand, they can have no difficulty in choosing 
annually from the general body a few members into 
whose hands they may safely confide their interests; 
and who, in the purchases they make, will be guided 
neither by individual partialities or antipathies, but 
solely by an earnest desire to confer a benefit upon 
native art, by singling out the works which, in their 
different departments and styles, have made the farthest 
advance towards excellence, aiid may be considered 
as examples for younger and more inexpef:ienced 
artists." 

To this argument the committee appear to attach 
considerable weight, as they have twice stated it at 
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length in their Reports.* It is not however an align- 
ment which will bear moch examination: for, in the 
first place, it is not shown that a ^'somewhat hetero- 
geneous'' selection would be any evil ; and, in the next 
place, the fiaict is entirely overiooked that — even on the 
supposition that the taste possessed by the subscribers 
at large is inferi<v to that possessed by the committee 
of management (of which, indeed, there ought to be 
little doubt) — ^the plan of individual selection t^Mis 
strongly to oreate and develope taste in the general body 
by the very duties which it imposes on them, and that 
in this way, agreeably to all experience, the standard 
of excellence will be elevated from year to ycfar. So 
that it may be no paradox to say that art will be 
benefited by the latter scheme more than by the former, 
even although the choice of pictures should, on the 
whole, for a few years be confessedly inferior to what 
it might have been, if intrusted to a well-chosen 
committee. 

In a subsequent Report, the same committee pro- 
ceed to contend, that even if the directing body be 
but intrusted with the power of fixing the sums 
to be expended upon pictures, such apportionment 
^'must bear a reference to the actual state of the 
exhibition from which the purchases are to be made. 
Thus, if it appear to the committee that there is upon 
the walls a work of great merit which ought to be 
bought for £300 or £400, one of the prizes will be a 
sum to that amount. But it is quite possible that the 
picture may be purchased by another party before the 
prize-holder has an opportunity of offering for it, in 
which case the object of the committee is frustrated; or 
it is equally possible that the prize-holder himself may 



* First Report; 181^; p. 8. Third Report, 1837; p. 6. 
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tiot entertain the same views as the committee. •••••and 
purchase a far inferior production ;"* 8cc. 8cc. 

To this there is a twofold answer. First, that the 
value of the objection depends upon that peculiarity in 
the constitution of the first Edinbui^h association, 
which limits the selection to a particular exhibition; 
and secondly, that even under such circumstances it 
would be no very serious evil that a private buyer 
should anticipate a public association in the purchase 
of a good picture. That many good pictures leave our 
exhibitions unsold, and that a greater number of good 
pictures would be produced were the market for them . 
extended, are the essential facts on which the claims of I 
such associations to public support are mainly founded. J 

It has also been said, that since the plan of purchase 2. Compo- 
by a committee is general amongst the continental the^manag- 
associations, it is to be presumed that it works well in ^%.^^' 
practice; but it ought to be remembered that these , 
committees are very differently constituted from those I' 
in Great Britain, inasmuch as they are composed, nof | 
of amateurs only but also of artists, and consequently f 
include a far greater amount of the knowledge necessary j 
to a wise selection. 

Amongst ourselves there is a strong prejudice against 
allowing artists to take part in the management of 
institutions, such as those now under review. It seems 
to be feared that such participation would lead to the 
indulgence of professional partialities and jealousies, 
and thus work injustice. But it can scarcely be denied 
that the exclusion tends greatly to narrow the efficiency 
of these committees upon all matters of taste. 

And, on the other hand, if it shall be found that the 
plan of committing the selection to the individual prize- 

• Filth Report, 1839 ; p. 6. 
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holders is far better than that of iutrusting it to a 
coniiuittee, it is diflBicuIt to perceive what reason will 
remain for excluding artists from the management of 
such institutions. Their special knowledge, although 
no longer required for the dischai^ of this particular 
function, will still have many and important opportunities 
for its exercise* 

3. Engrav The plan of annually engraving a picture, exclusively 
^^" for the members, has become a very popular feature in 

the Art-Unions, and is now almost universal amongst 
them. It will always be a great means of promoting 
and ensuring their financial prosperity, but it ought not 
to rest there: for if the engravings thus issued do not 
become a means of elevating the taste of their possessors, 
they will infallibly tend to degrade it. 

The prints hitherto issued by these associations in 
Great Britain have, in most cases, possessed but little 
to recommend them as works of art Even when 
cleverly executed, like those of the Art~Union of 
London,* their subjects have not been of a lofty, or 
even of a very interesting character. Nor is this likely 
to be the case, so long as the choice of the subject is 
confined to the pictures actually purchased by the 
association itself. Either this limitation ought to be 
abandoned, or the rule respecting the selection of 
pictures should be modified by fixing on the committee 
the responsibility of selecting one picture, expressly for 
engraving. 

For my own part, I think the former course preferable. 



* A Camaldolese monk showing the relics of his convent, by W. Giller, 
after a picture by W. Simson; and A river scene in Devonshire, by 
D. Lucas^ after a picture by F. R. Lee, r.a. The best print of this kind 
which has yet appeared is Mr. Robert GraVea's admirable line-engraving, 
after a picture by William Harvey, s.a.— TAc trial of Shakspere, which 
has been already mentioned . 
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The limitation was inconsiderately adopted, and I know 

not that it answers any valuable purpose. 

It has been mentioned that the plan of the Society 4. Reserve 

for the encouragement of British Art included the ^^ encoa- 

reservation of ten per cent, upon the amount of its riMrement 

, . ,. *^ 1 . /. 1 /. 1 of histori- 

subscnptions as an accumulating fund for the encou-* cai and re- 

ragement of the higher branches of art, and that the "«*^°« *'*• 
small success which this society met with (apparently 
from causes already stated) made this provision in- 
operative. It has also been mentioned that a similar 
provision is very general amongst the continental 
associations, and has been productive of much good. 
This excellent feature, thus recommended by experience, 
has not yet, however, been imitated, either by the 
Scottish societies or by the Art-Union of London, 
although the fast-increasing means of all these insti- 
tutions would now fully warrant the measure. 

Until this be done the capabilities of these associ- 
ationB to promote the love and progress of the arts will 
never be fully developed: and they will remain open to 
the objection, that — ^at least, as to their direct effects 
— they tend rather to encourage mediocrity than to 
assist the efforts of genius. 

By the adoption of this feature — ^whether by means 
of purchases or of commissions, or by both — not only 
would all such objections be answered, and a valuable 
impulse be given to those branches of the arts which 
peculiarly stand in need of encouragement, but a step 
might also be made towards the re-obtainment of that 
liberal employment of the arts for public, and especially 
for religious purposes, without which they never have 
attained, and never will attain, their highest and wor« 
thiest excellence. 

In addition to the modifications which I have sug- 
gested, I think there are one or two other matters in 
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respect of which the Art-Unions might be improved. 
From the adoption of conversazioni, or periodical meet- 
ings of their members — for example — from a more 
general correspondence between the several societies;* 
from mutual interchange of engravings, See., and from 
a regularly-organized body of provincial agents, in- 
creased efficiency would, without doubt, result. 

Other as- The "British Institution for promoting the Fine 
for'the en- ^^^ ^^ ^^® United Kingdom'* was founded in 1806. 
couTsge- It proposed to afford a gallery for the exhibition and 
arts.— Bri- Sale of the works of living artists ; to form a school of 
tution"**'" painting for the study of the old masters; to offer pre- 
miums for the best original pictures, and occasionally 
to obtain such by purchase. 

For many years its proceedings were characterized 
by considerable energy. It presented several fine 
pictures to the National Gallery, including works both 
of the old masters and of living artists. It gave many 
premiums,t and it greatly promoted the sale of pictures 
from its exhibition, — ^an object, in respect of which, the 
exhibition of the Royal Academy had been almost 
wholly inoperative, as far as regarded non-members. 

But for some years past this energy has apparently 
ceased to be put forth. The premiums have been dis- 



* These societies already possess an excellent medium of communi- 
cation, in the monthly periodical called "The Art-Union,'' under the 
able management of Mr. S. C. Hall. 

t Amongst them a premium of 200 guineas to Martin for his 
picture of " Belshazzar's feast/' and another of 100 guineas to the same 
artist for '' Joshua commanding the sun to stand still.'' Mr. Martin 
stated before the committee on arts and manufactures that to this institu- 
tion, during the earlier period of its existence, he considered himself in- 
debted for " the major part of his success/' but that of late he felt him- 
self almost \(rholly excluded from it on account, as he conceived, of the 
predominant influence which the Royal Academy had acquired over the 
Board of Directom. See 2d Report on Avis and Manufactures, § 842—901 . 
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continued; pictures have ceased to be purchased; the 
character of the exhibitions has greatly deteriorated^ 
— ^the best places having been given to pictures pre- 
viously exhibited at the Royal Academy; and even 
portraits^ although nominally excluded, having been 
admitted under fictitious names, — and this^ notwith- 
standing the frequent announcement that many pictures 
had been returned for want of room, both in number 
and in value.* The contributions to the school of 
painting have also fallen off. 

The natural consequence of this retrogression has 
been great dissatisfaction upon the part both of artists 
and of that portion of the public which takes an in- 
tei*est in the real progress of the arts. It has been 
attributed to that too common bane of our public in- 
stitutions of this nature, the substitution in its practical 
management of persons wholly irresponsible, in the 
place of the nominal directors, — men of high station 
and character, but many of them, as in so many similar 
cases, much burthened with other and weightier duties. 
In particular, it has been confidently and repeatedly 
asserted that the Royal Academy exerts an undue in- 
fluence over the Institution, especially as regards the 
exhibition,t — an assertion but too much countenanced 
by the appearance of the walls for several seasons past. 
This alleged influence is objectionable, be it remem- 
bered, not because it is the influence of artists or of 
academicians, but because it is indirect and unacknow- 
ledged, and therefore, irresponsible. 



* It is highly desirable that in future exhibitions of the old masters, 
greater care be taken to exclude works of doubtful authenticity. There 
is reason to fear that dealers have, in several recent instances, profited by 
these exhibitions to obtain a fictitious credit for very suspicious claims. 

t On this point see the evidence of Mr. Martin, referred to in the pre- 
vious note; and also that of Mr. T. C. Hofland, in the same Report, 
§ 1249. 
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But — be the causes what they may — the alleged 
defects are undeniable: and the very benefits which the 
institution has in past times produced makes them the 
more to be deplored. The first step towards improve* 
ment will be the conviction in the minds of the directors 
that they have a serious duty to perform towards 
artists and towards the public, and that if part of this 
duty must be delegated to others, it should be com- 
mitted only to known and responsible persons. 

The cessation of premiums, so important a feature 
in the original plan of the institution, is the more sur- 
prising, since there does not appear to be any deficiency 
of funds. There is however reason to hope that their 
resumption may be looked for during the next season. 

The directors of the British Institution never had 
better opportunities for promoting its admirable object, 
than now lie before them. I cannot doubt that they 
will yet profit by these opportunities to their fullest 
extent, and thus restore the confidence so justly placed 
in the Institution heretofore. 

The limitation of the exhibition of the British Insti- 
tution to the winter months, together with the confined 
Society of and inconvenient situation of the Royal Academy in 
wste?*" 7 Somerset House, led, in 1823, to the formation of the 
/ Society of British Artists, for the purpose of obtaining 
I convenient galleries for the exhibition and sale of their 
^' works. This society was immediately assisted by the 
liberal donations of Lords Durham, Colborne, Carysfort, 
De Tabley, and Dover, of Sir Gerard Noel, of Messrs. 
Douglas Kinnaird, Bond Cabbell, Baring Wall, Soane, 
R.A.;* and of many others distinguished for their high 



* To this list were added, in the second year, the names of the Duke 
of Bedford, of Lord Gienorcby, and of Messrs. Denison, Hart Davis, 
Morrison, Broudbnrst, and J. Edwards. 
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character as connoisseurs. . A further sum was raised 
by way of loan from members and others, and in the 
spring of 1824 the society opened its first exhibition in 
the new galleries in Su£folk street, which it rented of 
Mr, Nash, by whom they had been erected, under a 
provisional agreement with the society. 

From the outset it was to be regretted that the 
members of the Royal Academy (with the distinguished 
exceptions of Messrs. Soane and Northcote,) refused all 
assistance or countenance to the new undertaking, 
although, in the very year preceding, that body had 
issued a circular expressing their regret that the limited 
extent of their rooms obliged them to refuse admission 
to many works of merit. This unworthy feeling of 
jealousy was strongly condemned by many of the 
speakers at the inauguration dinner of the new society, l3tb April, 
and especially by H. R. H. the Duke of Sussex, the 
chairman; and by Lord Durham, (then Mr. Lambton.) 
" This society," said the latter, " is not formed in oppo- 
sition to any other; it is calculated to promote and 
encourage the talent that abounds in the land, but it 
has not originated in any disposition of jealousy or 
motive of envy." 

The society had also to struggle with another diffi- 
culty arising out of the disingenuous conduct of its 
landlord, Mr. Nash. Within less than half a year after 
the opening of the first exhibition, the roof of the lai^e 
gallery became obviously insecure, and it was found 
necessary to obtain a bond from Mr. Nash covenanting 1824. 
to secure it for seven years. The mischief soon in- 
creased, and an eminent surveyor pronounced his i827. 
opinion that a new roof was necessary. After repeated 
and fruitless applications to Mr. Nash, the interference 
of the commissioners of woods and forests was obtained, 25th oct 
and at length the galleries were (at a great sacrifice) 1828. 

17 
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given up to Mr. Nash, in order that this serious defect 
should be substantially remedied. But on the eom- 

Dec. 1829. pletion of his alterations, of the progress of which the 
society were advised to take no cognizance, it was 
discovered, that instead of putting on a new roof of 
lighter construction, he had merely propped up the old 
one with iron pillars, to the serious injury of the gallery 
for the purposes of exhibition. Legal proceedings were 
commenced against Mr. Nash for compensation, but 
unfortunately a system of temporizing was adopted, 
and after much delay the matter, instead of being sub- 
mitted to a jury 9 was referred to an equity barrister, 
who, on grounds purely technical, but grossly inequit- 
Slat Dec. ^hle, decided in favour of the defendant. From the 

1833. severe losses entailed by this affair the society has 

never recovered. 

It is also to be noticed, that considered merely as an 
exhibition — (leaving out of view its character as a place 
of sale for pictures) — ^the expenses of which have to be 
defrayed from the money received for admission, the 
gallery of the society is unfavorably located : and this 
disadvantage has probably been increased by the prox- 
imity of the Royal Academy, in its new situation. 
This combination of unfavorable circumstances appears 
to have compelled the members to make great sacrifices, 
of money* as well as of time, in order to continue their 
operations. 



* It is stated that within the last ten years the members have subscribed 
not less than £1765 to meet demands which the receipts at the door have 
failed to provide for. See a Report of the rise and progress of the Society 
of British Artists, addressed to its patrons and supporters, p. 23. la 
1825, £4000 had been raised by way of mortgage, at 6 per cent, to enable 
the society to purchase itn rooms, (for the value of which 7 per cent was 
charged as a rent), — which, however, still remained chargeable with an 
annua payment of £107, reserved in the lease. lb. p. \6. 
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While placed in this position tl>e society has beeti 
earnestly requested to afford its co-operation to the 
efforts of the Society for obtaining free admission to 
national monuments and to works of art, &c. In re- ** f "***» 

. . P» 212, 

fiponding to this application it has expressed its cordial seqq. 
willingness to do all within its power for the advance- 
ment of so tlesirablc an object: and in earnest of its 
sincerity the Society has already afforded free admission 
to its exhibition to several public schools, and to the 
students of the recently formed School of practical 
design. ^^ Prudence, however,*' it is stated in the 
appeal which the society has published, '' forbids any 
further extension of the free lists in the present state of 
its affairs.^** 

" But,'' contifiues this appeal^ *' the society now 
earnestly and respectfully entreat the friends of the arts 
to assist them in an application to Parliament to place 
them in that state of independence which will enable 
them to advance those liberal and extensive views that 
are so well suited to the exigencies of the times. The 
amount required to effect the purchase of the "galleries, 
the ground-rents, discharge of debts, &c.y...is £10,000, 
a sum which is believed to be annually expended by 
the French government in the purchase of modern 
works of art: the society, by being relieved from their 
liabilities, would be enabled to promote, in an efficient 
manner, the general interests of art, and to appropriate 
certain days for the free admission of the public, while 
the current expenses of the exhibition would be provided 
for by the receipts at the door*"t 

Adverting to a comparison which had been instituted 
by some of the witnesses before the committee on arts 
and manufactures, between this society and the Royal 



Ut. j). 2d. t lb. p. 24. 
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Academy, the Report thus proceeds to contrast the 

relative positions of these bodies : 

Relative "The members of the Royal Academy occupy their 

ti^'socfet^ ^^^^^ rent free, their exhibition is held in a national 

and of the edifice, a guard of honour attend at the entrance, and 

demy. *^*" every cause combines to render it a popular place of 

public resort; the receipts at the door are consequently 

large and accumulating, from which resources they 

provide salaries for their officers, chosen from their own 

body ; such salaries being sufficient to contribute very 

materially to their comfort, respectability, and inde* 

pendence, which, however, is the less necessary, because 

the distinction of R. A. attached to their names would 

alone produce this, as it carries with it generally the 

reputation of an inseparable talent^ and is the passport 

to favour and patronage. 

"The Society of British Artists," continues the 
Report, "occupy rooms built at their own cost, and 
subject to a charge for rent and taxes of upwards of 
£400 a year; the absence of royal distinctions, their 
exhibition being held in a private building,... renders it 
neither so popular nor so fashionable a place of resort, 
consequently the receipts at the door are inadequate to 
the payment of salaries to officers ; and although the 
duties cannot be so great as in the larger institution of 
the Royal Academy, they yet encroach sufficiently on 
the time to be occasionally extremely inconvenient. 
This is not all, for the deficiency in the receipts for 
current and extraordinary expenses is, of necessity, 
annually supplied by the contribution of the mem* 
bers. * * * * 

"The Society, in conclusion, beg the friends of both 
parties to judge impartially between them, and to do 
the Society of British Artists the justice to believe that 
the comparisons made, are not urged in the spirit of 
rancour; they look not with envy on the prosperity of 
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the Royal Academy, but with regret at the absence of 
it in their own body; they consider that the silent 
perseverance of fifteen years, and the having rescued 
numbers from poverty by their exertions, entitle them 
to some reward, — 2l reward that will come most oppor- 
tunely now, as it will enable them to accomplish for the 
public benefit, that which is so loudly [and so justly] 
called for/'* 

Well aware that this Society has really accomplished 
much — especially in landscape art — I have thought it 
but just to give a full statement of its claims. With 
respect to the best mode of meeting them, much 
consideration will doubtless be required. It is not, 
however, easy to perceive that any mischief is likely 
to arise from a grant enabling it henceforth to be free 
of rent, — provided the basis of the society be somewhat 
extended, and its permanency secured. And whatever 
the differences of constitution and plan, which obtain 
between this society and the Royal Academy, (which 
ought by no means to be overlooked,) it can scarcely be 
denied that the favour shown to the latter institution^ 
in its present condition, greatly strengthens the claims 
of the former to the liberal consideration of the crown 
and of parliament. 



• lb. pp. 28-31. 



CHAPTER XL 

OF THE PRESENT POSITION OF THE QUESTION OF ffATIONAL 
EDUCATION, AS A DUTY OF THE STATE, AND OF THE 
CONNEXION OF AN ENLIGHTENED PUBLIC ENCOURAGE- 
MENT OF THE FINE ARTS THEREWITH. 



....*< Ware bat a bandred men to coobiiie a deep conviction 

that VIRTUOUS HABITS MAY BE FORMED BT THE TBRT MEANS BT WHICB 

KNOWLEDGE IS COMMUNICATED ; that men may be made better, not only 
in consequence, bat bjf the mode, and in the process, of instruction: were 
bat a handled men to combine that clear conviction of this, which I my- 
self at this moment feel, even as I feel the certainty of my being, with the 
lierseverance of a Claricson or a Bell, the promises of ancient prophecy 
would disclose themselves to our faith, even as when a noble castle, hidden 
from us by an intervening mist, discovers itself by its reflection in the 
tranqail lake, on the opposite shore of which we stand gazing. What 
an awful duty, what a source of all other, the fairest virtues, does not 
Hope becope ! We are bad ourselves because we despair of the good- 
ness of others If it be said that it should be our 

endeavour not 80 much to remove ignorance, as to make the 
ignorant religious : Religion herself through her sacred oracles 
answers for me that all effective faith frbsupp06b8 knowledge 

AND INDIVIDUAL CONVICTION." — SaMUBL TaTLOR CoLERIDGE. 

. . . . "Nor let us believe with the dupes of a shallow policy 
that there exists upon the earth one prejudice that can be deemed salutary, 
or one error beneficial to perpetuate. As the petty fish which is fabled 
to possess the property of arresting the largest vessel to which it clings, 
even so may a single prejudice, unnoticed or despised, more than the 
adverse blast, or the dead calm, delay the bark of knowledge in the vast 
seas of time." — Edward Lttton Bulwer. 



CHAPTER XI. 

Of THE PRESENT POSITION OF THE QUESTION OF NATIONAL 
EDUCATION, AS A DUTY OF THE STATE, AND OF THE 
CONNEXION OF AN ENLIGHTENED PUBLIC ENCOURAGE- 
MENT OF THE FINE ARTS THEREWITH. 

That branch of the subject which we now approach 
surpasses in importance any that has yet occupied our 
attention^ and is surrounded with far more serious dif- 
ficulties. While inseparably connected with what has 
preceded, it opens up an extensive field of enquiry, of 
which but a small portion lies within our immediate 
view. 

The discouragements which at present surround the 
artist in his humblest as well as in his loftiest efforts, 
spring alike from the grossly insufiicient nature of that 
general education which prevails in England. Every 
generous attempt to revive historical and religious art 
amongst us is impeded by the absence, even in our 
highest educational institutions, of any adequate culture 
fitting the mind to appreciate those branches of plastic 
art. It is not a rare but a common occurrence to find 
Englishmen of no mean acquirements expressing 
opinions in relation to the arts of design, which evince 
a total insensibility to their highest purpose, — regarding 
them as little more than a graceful means of gratifying 
a taste for ostentatious display. And descending lower 
in the scale, it is equally common to find such general 
and utter ignorance of the elementary principles of 
beauty in form and colour as renders nugatory the most 
energetic efforts to improve design in its application to 
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our manttfactures. Hence the compaiatiTe failure, 
hitherto, of our recently established schools of design. 

What^ indeed, can be the chances of real success for 
schools of design so long as general education in the 
great mass of our common schools for the middle and 
lower classes, shall remain in its present deplorable 
state of inefficiency? If important branches of our 
manufactures depend for their continued prosperity upon 
an improved taste extending throughout the community, 
(and nothing less than this will make improvement 
permanently progressive,) where is the wisdom of at- 
tempting to carry on the superstructure without regard 
to the quality of the foundations? 

And if it be also true that all enduring eminence in 
the highest departments of art must be founded upon a 
wide basis of popular sympathy, what can be more 
important in treating of those points in which the 
progress of the arts of design is involved in the admi-^ 
nistrative policy of the State, than to arrive at some 
clear opinion on the question. What can the State do 
to promote general education ? 

That THE State, as such, has some office to fulfil, 
and some duty to discharge in respect of national edu- 
cation is now a very general opinion. It is held in 
common by those who maintain the most diverse opinions 
as to the extent of the powers which this office requires 
or confers, and as to the means by which this duty can 
best be discharged. And the opinion is one thoroughly 
reconcileable with the highest appreciation of the value 
of that great principle of voluntary associative exertion 
which so peculiarly characterizes our country, and by 
which, in various ways, such magnificent results have 
been attained. 

Wherever, indeed, the spirit of commercial enterprise 
can be called into operation, the more freely and unin- 
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terruptedly it is allowed to take its own course, the 
more certain is its success. And wherever any object 
of philanthropy is to be achieved by one powerful effort, 
no matter how costly, there, too, voluntary exertion 
may be safely left to do its work without aid or inter- 
ruption. Or even where a more lengthened course of 
labour is required, so that the machinery to be em- 
ployed be such as will stimulate and gratify the passion 
for display, and the results be plain and unmistakeable, 
voluntary exertion may still be equal to the task. 

But in the work of education, especially in a country insuffici- 
characterized by so artificial and material a civilization i^^^ ^^f. 

as is our own, the case is quite otherwise. Here, the forte topro- 
. . - . , . .11 1 4. 1 mote edu- 

spirit of commercial enterprise will but foster the very cation. 

dispositions which it is the great object of education to 
counterbalance. Sudden and ostentatious efforts to 
accomplish at once what can only be effected by long- 
continued, patient, and unobtrusive labour, will but 
produce a reaction of disgust and indifference. And 
the attempt to arouse and keep up attention by highly- 
wrought machinery, and by a display of dazzling results, 
will but convert education from a quiet and solid pre- 
paration for the labour and probation of a life, into a 
scenic display of mental dexterity, transforming re- 
sponsible beings into curiously contrived machines. 

The primary question then is this: — Seeing that a 
large portion of the population of this country is growing 
up wholly without education, and that any effort to 
supply the want, must be made from without ^ can this be 
done efficiently by voluntary benevolence? And if not, 
can the powers of government be usefully called in? 

The second question is:— ^Seeing that general educa«> 
tion is — not less, but — more deficient in quality than in 
quantity, can this defect be supplied by voluntary ex- 
ertion? And if not, can the powers of government in 
this respect also afford a remedy? 
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All experience proves that education, though the 
most uniyersal of all wants, is least of all to be left to 
ordinary impulses. In every country the noblest 
minds have felt it to be a duty to make large provision 
for the educational necessities of coming generations: 
and in such minds no country has been richer than our 
own. We possess and have possessed for ages educa- 
tional endoMrmentSy exceeding in the aggregate half a 
million sterling. Our educational societies are almost 
innumerable. Yet the mass of our population must 
rank amongst the least educated in Europe. 

There is unhappily no longer occasion to adduce 
multitudinous figures in proof of the assertion. It is 
borne out, well nigh daily, by the most appalling facts. 
A great-hearted writer has said with somewhat of quaint 
expression, but with deep earnestness : 

''Are these millions taught? Are these millions 
guided ? We have a church, the venerable embodyment 
of an idea which may well call itself divine: which our 
fathers for long ages, feeling it to be divine, have been 
embodying as we see: it is a church well furnished 
with equipments and appurtenances; educated in 
universities; rich in money; set in high places that it 
may be conspicuous to all, honoured of all. We have 
an aristocracy of landed wealth and commercial wealth, 
in whose hands lie the law-making and the law- 
administering ; an aristocracy rich, powerful ; long 
secure in its place ; an aristoci-acy with more faculty put 
free into its hands than was ever before, in any country 
or time, put into the hands of any class of men. This 
church answers: Yes, the people are taught. This 
aristocracy, astonishment in every feature, answers: 
Yes, surely the people are guided ! Do we not pass 
what Acts of Parliament are needful; (as many as 
thirty-nine for the shooting of the partridges alone)? 
Are there not treadmills^ gibbets, even hospitals, poor- 
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rates, new poor-laws ? So answers Church ; so answers 
Aristocracy . . . Fact, in the mean time, takes his 
lucifer-box, sets fire to wheat-stacks; sheds an all too 
dismal light on several things. Fact searches for his 
third-rate potatoe six and thirty weeks each year, and 
does not find it. Fact passionately joins Messiah Thorn 
of Canterbury, and has himself shot for a new fifty 
monarchy brought in by Bedlam. Fact holds his 
fustian-jacket Femgericht in Glasgow city. Fact carts 
his petition over London streets, begging that you would 
simply have the goodness to grant him universal suf- 
frage, and the * five points,' by way of remedy. — ^These 
are not symptoms of teaching and guiding.*'* 

Experience has shown the insufficiency of the efforts 
of merely voluntary societies to overtake the want of 
education, precisely in the way which might have been 
anticipated from reasoning a priori. Those efforts have 
been found to be subject to great fluctuation; to be least 
powerful where most wanted ;t to be unable to cope 



* Chartism, by Thomas Carlyle. Lond. 1840. 

t Several years ago a writer in a well-known periodical connected with 
the established church — the British Critic — thus expressed himself: 
** The education which they [charity schools] impart, must always be in 
a state of greater or less fluctuation ; they can never embrace the most 
remote, and on that account, the most destitute objects ; and whatever 
can be done by charity-schools in town parishes of a moderate size, or in 
country parishes where the proprietors reside, and the farmers are opulent, 
they will never suffice to educate all the poor in a dense population, or be 
universally maintained in the le^s favoured districts of a large empire.'* 
B. C. No. 24. 

A familiar illustration of one of these defects has been instanced by a 
recent and well-informed writer, (Westminster Review, No. 66, June, 
1840,) in comparing the collection after a sermon for a charity-school, 
in a parish at the west end of London, with a similar collection in such 
a parish as Spitalfields. Ten pounds would be easily obtained in the former 
for every pound in the latter case. 
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with special difficulties existing in particalar localities^ 
— «uchy for example^ as arise from the nature of the 
prevalent employment — and, under many circumstances^ 
to give rise to very gross misapprehensions respecting 
education, both in its objects and in its means; — 

For although of late attention has been, for the most 
part, fixed less upon the deficient quality than upon the 
deficient quantity of education, enquiry abundantly 
proves that it is far more important to improve the 
schools that exist, even than to provide new ones.* 
And happily improvement is sure to bring extension in 
its train. 

If then it be true that the benevolent efforts of merely 
voluntary societies are insufficient, because in general 
they are least strongly put forth precisely in those 
localities where the want is greatest ; because they are 
uncertain and fluctuating as to their duration ; because 
they are unable to cope with special difficulties, obvi- 
ously requiring legislative interference — as in the case 
of factory children ; — ^and because they have too often 
fostered very narrow views as to the nature and extent 
of the education which is desirable; — then it would 



* If any one lack proof of thiit statement, and have not tbe means of 
personal investigation, I would refer him to the evidence taicen before 
committees of the House of Commons during the last three sessions ; to 
a Report made to the Statistical Society of London on tbe state of 
education in Westminster; to similar Reports respecting Manchester, 
Birmingham, Liverpool, and Bristol, made to local societies in those 
towns; and to the Reports of the two leading educational societies 
themselves. 

But what indeed, (looking,, for a moment, at the society schools only), 
could be expected firom plans which often place from 200 to 600 children 
under one person — ^himself, perhaps, prepared for his work by a tiiree 
months' training --and leave those children to learn nothing but what 
he can teach indirectly, through a number of children-monitors? And 
this is a system which at this moment hundreds of our own cleigy not 
only sanction, but enthusiastically admire. 
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seem that the very causes of the insnfBciency them- 
selves suggest the remedy. The want is, not that the 
voluntary societies should be superseded, but that they 
should be strengthened; — that obstructions should be 
removed from their path ; — that increased means should 
be afforded them, and care taken that these means shall 
be applied where most required ; and that improvements 
of every kind shall be assisted and stimulated. What 
powers, save those of government, are equal to this 
task? 

Even upon that unworthy and degrading theory of l>aty 6r 
government which would make the chief rulers of a 
country little better than a sort of superior police, the 
wisdom and necessity of interposition in this matter 
might be abundantly proved. But I, for one, will 
never be content to rest the question upon any such 
basis. Men live in society^ live under law, live with 
toil, and privations, and suffering, for a higher purpose 
than merely to eat and drink, and sleep in quiet. There 
is in every man a humanity to be called forth, and 
built up, for an eternity; and on this humanity the 
institutions under which he lives are working hourly for 
evil or for good. In a country wherein the cares of 
daily subsistence are so absorbing as they are in Britain, 
the ministers of religion may utter unceasingly their 
awful message, but unless the ground be prepared for / 
them by a really national elementary education, it will / 
be well nigh in vain. Truly the masses need *^ guid- 1 
ance," more than they need repression. * 

The imperative nature of this duty as devolving upon 
the government has (as I have observed already) been 
recognized by persons entertaining the most varied 
opinions with reference to the manner in which the 
duty should be discharged. "Whatever," said the 
Bishop of London in his place in Parliament, on a 
recent occasion, "Whatever of necessity affects the 
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moml condition^ the usefulness^ the well-being of the 
people at large, and, in its results, the yery existence of 
social order, must fall within the State's directing and 

controlling power Education must needs be a State 

question/'* || 

When the educational provisions of the Factories' 
Act, and of the new Poor Law are remembered, together 
with the fact that two of the great parties in this 
country, as represented by the National School Society, 
and the British and Foreign School Society, have for 
several yeai*s had constant recourse to State assistance 
for their respective schools, it might seem wholly 
superfluous to spend time upon these preliminary ar* 
guments. But a little further reflection will show that 
this is by no means the case. The interposition of 
government cannot, by possibility, rest where it is; 
it must either go farther, or must altogether cease. 
And the whole question is revived in its very elements, 
by pretensions which are in every way deserving the 
most serious attention. 
Claims of That the clergy of the English church should be the 
recc^nized teachers of religion in all schools established 
by the State, or supported by rates under Act of Par- 
liament — were schools to be so established or supported 
— ^is a claim with which the public mind has long been 
familiar. And when the question of a State provision 
for general education was first brought in a tangible 
shape before the legislature, by the foremost and ablest 
of its advocates. Lord Brougham,— now more than 
twenty years ago— this claim seemed to him to have so 
much weight that he deliberately embodied it in the 
bill which he laid before Parliament. But to this 
clause, which was strenuously and firmly resisted as an 



* speech in the House of Lords, July 6, 1839. 
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invasion of religious liberty by the great body of dis- 
senters, the defeat of the bill is to be-ascribed. 

Latterly, however, the claims advanced on behalf of 
the church by advocates not less distinguished for their 
eminent talents than for their ardent zeal, have been of 
a nature very different from this. The government is 
now addressed in language such as follows: 

"We ask you not to do anything; we only ask you to 
abstain from doing." We do not say, "Give us pre- 
dominance," but "Leave us alone/' We do not say, 
" Give us a machinery to work,'' for we have a much 
better one than you can provide; but, "Do not take 
away from us our machinery, do not distress and 
impede its operations." We say there is a power in 
the midst of you which the continental nations have 
not, which the wisest of them would rejoice to have. 
We [the clergy] have a commission, and au- 
thority, and ability, to educate the whole mind of the 
country; a power of forming a nation, which those who 
would take upon themselves our duties do not and 
cannot possess.* 

Again: " We have an education which assumes men 
to be members of one family — of one nation. If any 
persons like to be educated on that ground, we will 
educate them ; if they do not like it, they must educate 
themselves upon what principle they may, for we know 
of no other, and will admit no other. *'^ 

The statement thus put forth by a very able writer 
may fairly be taken to represent the opinions of a large 
body of the clergy, and of many influential laymen. 
And it must be admitted that the assertion of these 



• Hcu the Churchy or the State , the power to educate the Nation ? A 
course of lectures, by the Rev. F. D. Maurice, 12mo, Lond. 1839; 
pp. 129-30. 

t lb. p. 172. 

18 
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lofty pretensions is accompanied with such frank ac- 
knowledgment of neglect of duty on the part of a large 
portion of the clergy in time past, and with such zealous 
efforts at improvement for the future^ as cannot but 
excite sympathy in the heart, however they may fail to 
produce conviction in the understanding. 

ObjMtions I have no intention of travelling over the vast field 
ory of ec- o( argument which the statements I have quoted, more 
ciesittsticai q^ i^gg directly, involve. I content myself with ad- 
ducing two (out of many) objections, either of which, as 
it seems to me, is sufficient to show that we haye not 
here any answer to the question: ''What is the duty of 
the State in respect of popular education?". The first 
objection applies to the groundwork of the theory 
itself; the second to the practical conclusions which are 
deduced from it. 

I observe, in the first place, that this theory rests 
throughout upon the assumption that there is a body 
of men clearly marked out as descending by episcopal 
ordination from the Apostles, and constituting^ by such 
descent, a distinct and separated class, divinely com- 
missioned to preach the gospel, and christianize the 
world.* 

This is an assumption which, when put forth by the 
clergy of the Roman church, appears in a coherent and 
intelligible shape. For whether true or not, it is a 
claim which evidence other than, and Beyond, that of 
Holy Scripture must be called in to establish. 

Protestantism, if it mean anything, does undoubtedly 
mean the distinct assertion of the right of private judg- 



* See Maurice, p. 140. This doctrine wiU be found fully and suc- 
cinctly stated in the «* Tracts /or the Times," vol. I. Oxford, 1834. 
See especially Nos. 1, 4, 7, 17, 24^ (fee. 
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ment in all religious matters — be they what they may 
— ^regarding which Scripture is either silent or incon- 
clusive. And for this reason the doctrine we are re- 
garding has been denounced by a considerable section 
of the established church in England as * a leaven of 
Rome.' 

The EngUsh church, in its territorial establishment, 
and in everything which constitutes its Jramehork and 
machinery, is the creature of the State. The State 
constructed this machinery, and may alter it or construct 
it anew : and this without any detriment to the spiritual 
character of the church itself.* 

Control or superintendence on the part of the clergy 
over general education is undoubtedly a portion of the 
machinery by which the church might be enabled to 
discharge its spiritual functions. But of those functions 
it neither is, nor can be, any integral part. Waiving 
then, for a moment, all objection arising from the inse- 
curity of the very foundation of this important claim, it 
is further to be observed, that the whole superstructure 
is untenable unless it can be shown that the business 
of general education is a spiritual function in the same 
sense as is the preaching of the gospel. Is this meant 
to be asserted? Is there an apostolical succession of 
schoolmasters as well as of priests? Or does the divine 
commission of the priest include within it that of the 
schoolmaster? 



* " If all the prelates of the church of England were expelled with 
ignominy from the House of Peers, its revenues of every descriptioa 

taken away and confiscated to the public treasury as a church of 

Christ, a church in the sight of God, it would have lost nothing, if it 
adhered to scriptural doctrine and scriptural ministry...... Its legal estab- 
lishment is a human institution and like all human institutions it is 

at all times dependent for its stability on the continued approbation of 
human judgments. ' » Letter on the permanent secttrity of the EstcibHshed 
Church, by Dr. Gisborne, prebendary of Durham. 
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If, on the contrary, it must be admitted that any direct 
and recognized powers which the cleigy, as such, either 
exercise, or might exercise, in respect of education, are 
just as much a part of the machinery with which the 
State invests them, as is their parochial apportionment, 
it surely follows that such powers must be conferred 
and circumscribed in accordance with the laws which 
govern die State in its fundamental polity. Under 
what aspect then will these pretensions appear when 
placed in apposition with the two concurrent facts: 
— a representative government, and a people divided 
into a multitude of religious sects? 

For, view the question from what point we may, to 
this issue we must come at last. In the words of a 
distinguished Professor in the University of Oxford, 
''I would enquire what is to be understood by 'the 
State acknowledging the church to be true.' Does 
the State mean the whole nation ? Dissenters as well 
as churchmen ? Or, is it merely that the members of 
[a representative] government acknowledge their own 
individual belief? and yet are to compel the people to 

support it? We hear some contending loudly for 

the ^ essential protestant and evangelical Christianity of 
this country,' and opposing to the uttermost any 
scheme of education which they conceive violates this 
principle. But what is meant by this essential pro- 
testantism of England? Does the country contain 
Papists and Jews, or not? Are they subject to its 
laws? Do they share its burdens? Are they admitted 
to its rights?^'* 

These are grave questions. Some of them have been 
answered by the following candid admission of a recent 



* state Education considered with reference to prevalent misconeep' 
tiona on religious grounds. By the Re?. Baden Powell, Sa? ilian Professor 
of Geometry in the Uni?ersity of Oxford, pp. 59, 60. 
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writer in the Quarterly Review: "The circle of the 
State/' he says, " no longer coincides with that of the 
Church, and to continue to act as if it did can only 
involve insult to the Church, and pain to conscientious 
dissenters, while it exposes the most sacred offices of 
religion to the charge of hypocrisy and falsehood."* 

Again : to say that the Church asks of the State only 
to be left alone, 'to apply its own machinery to the 
education of the people,' is at once to misstate an 
historical fact, and to stultify concurrent claims, put 
forward by the same parties, and almost with the same 
breath. They who say * Do not interfere with us,' not 
only add, 'Give us money for church extension,' but 
' Give us money for school extension too.' Most em- 
phatically then may we repeat, that in the pretensions 
thus advanced on behalf of the church — however de- 
serving they may be, under certain aspects, of serious 
attention — we have no answer at all to the question: 
' What can the State do to promote national education?' 
although in reviewing them we obtain additional evi- 
dence of the absolute necessity that the State should do 
something. 

I have already indicated my opinion that the course 
which this exertion should take is very plainly marked 
out by existing circumstances. While fully admitting 
that the value of voluntary effort in aid of popular 
education is subject to great fluctuation and to many 
drawbacks, I am yet deeply convinced that it has many 
advantages, for the loss of which nothing could com- 
pensate. It will then be the business of government to 
encourage, to aid, and to direct, not to supersede, such 
efforts. 

• Quarterly Review^ No. 129, Dec. 1839, p. 148. 
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The first steps then of State iDterpoBition will, ammigst 
other objects, include the following, — ^for all of which 
a fixed, general, and responsible controlling power is 
obviously indispensable : 

ObjecU 1^ The distribution of grants in aid of the 

terpoiitioD! maintenance of existing schools, and of 

the establishment of new schools; 

2, The provision of a comprehensive system 

of inspection of all schools so aided, in* 
eluding the publication of full reports ; 

3, The support of training schools for teachers, 

with model schools attached to them, as 
well for the improvement of the methods 
and appliances of education, as for the 
practical application of the instruction 
afforded to the teacher-pupils ; 

4, The removal, from time to time, of such 

obstacles to popular education as it may 
lie within the power — administrative or 
legislative— of the State to remove; and 
generally, the consideration and conduct 
of all measures by which legislation and 
administration may be made to promote 
this great work. 

The experience of several countries might be adduced 
in proof of the wisdom — in its general though not in its 
universal application — of that principle of proportioning 
1. Distri- the pecuniary aid afforded by government to the amount 
^'mn^ ®' of voluntary contribution for educational purposes in a 
given locality, which has hitherto been acted upon in 
the appropriation of the parliamentary grants of the 
last six years. For many years, in the state of Con- 
necticut, United States, public aid had almost super- 
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seded voluntary contributions, and the result was a 
growing indifference to the efficiency of the schools. 
Mr. Crawford, in the Appendix to his Report on 
American penitentiaries,* has strikingly contrasted the 
respective aspects of popular education in this state, 
and in the state of New York, where the principle of 
aiding and encouraging voluntary effort has long ob- 
tained. The commissioners on the affairs of Canada, 
in their general Report,t bear similar testimony with 
reference to educational experience in the province of 
Lower Canada. 

The sums voted for the promotion of general education 
in Great Britain from 1833 to 1839 inclusive, amount 
to £150,000, which sum has been applied in aid of the 
further sum of £293,236, raised by voluntary subscrip- £443,236. 
tion for the erection of school-houses, &c., capable of 
accommodating 262,987 scholars. The schools, so 
assisted, have in every case been in connexion either 
with the National School Society^ or with the British 
and Foreign School Society. 

This result is in one point of view highly gratifying, 
but if the investigation be carried a step further, and it 
be asked, in what degree the appropriation of these 
sums has had reference to the educational wants of the 
respective localities, the answer is far less satisfactory. 
For it will be found, precisely as we should have ex- 
pected a priori^ that while subscriptions on this principle 
have been readily obtained in districts where the pro- 
vision of schools — as respects their number — was already 
nearly on a level with the wants of the population, in 



• p. 205. 

t QaotiDg the Report of a committee of the Legislative Council of 
Lower Canada. See General Report of the Commissioners, etc., App. p. 157. 
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Education* 
al statistic* 



other districtSy-*— as, for instance, in the large manufac- 
turing towns, where the disproportion in this respect 
is fearfully great, — so little has been done that the chil- 
dren, wholly without means of education, are still to be 
counted by thousands. A very rapid and but partial 
glance at the statistics of the question may serve to 
exhibit the extent of this disproportion. These statistics 
although no longer necessary to prove the indispensa- 
bility of the interposition of government, throw a 
strong light upon the course which such interposition 
should take. 

fiy the subjoined tabular view* of the number of 
children attending schools of all kinds (Sunday schools 
included) in the town of Birmingham, in the boroughs 
of Manchester and Salford, in the borough of Liverpool, 
in the city of York, and in four parishes of the city of 
Westminster, as compared with the whole number of 
children between the ages of five and fifteen in those 
districts, it will be seen that no less than 47 per cent. 
of such whole number attend no school whatever, while 
of the remainder a very lai^e porportion either attend 
only at the lowest description of week-day schools, 
where they receive nothing deserving the name of 



* Estimated number of children between 
the ages of three and thirteen. 

Birmingham 45,000 

Manchester and Salford, Boro* 63,750 

Liverpool, Boro* 67,500 

York, city 7,000 

Westminster :— the four "^ 

parishes of St Martin, f m^An 

St. Clement, St. Mary, ( *"'^^" 

and St. Paul } 




Number at 
no school. 

23,176, or 51 *5 per cent, 

10,561, — 30-7 ... 

30,317,— 52-7 ... 

2,429,-34-7 ... 

7,092,-65-9 ... 



t Of this number no less a proportion than 52*55 per cent, are Sunday 
scholars only, giving a mean average of 47 per cent, on the whole number 
of children attending no school of any kind. 
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education or even of instruction, or else only at Sunday 
schools. 

If then to the number wholly without means of in- 
struction we were to add those who are only very ill 
instructed, the result would be that there must needs 
be provided for, not merely one half, but at least three 
fourths of the youthful population of districts such as 
these. 

And every step in the progress of accurate statistical 
investigation into this subject has brought accumulative 
evidence that these districts are but too fair specimens 
of a very large portion of our country. A continuation 
of the enquiry as regards the remainder of the city of 
Westminster, so important a part of the metropolis 
itself, has led to a result scarcely more favorable than 
that at which we have just arrived.* How is it possible 
then, that on the principle of extending the aid of the 
State merely in proportion to the amount of voluntary 
subscription, these wants shall be overtaken? 

By the bill, intituled "An Act for promoting schooi- 
Education in England and Wales," introduced into "**«^- 
Parliament by Lord Brougham during the last session. Lord 
it was provided that in . all municipal ^corporations al- ^vbuf 
ready, or hereinafter incorporated, the town-council 
might lay before the board of commissioners to be 
formed by that Act, plans and estimates for the estab- 
lishment of new schools, and for the support of schools 
already existing, with the proposed rules and regulations, 
and that on the approval of such rules, the commis- 
sioners might authorize the town-councils to levy a 



* The preceding table is founded on those Reports of the Statistical 
Societies of London and Manchester^ which have been already alluded to. 
The results have been authenticated by evidence before the last committee 
of the Commons on Education, in 1838. See especially the evidence of 
Mr. J. R. Wood, and of Dr. Kay. 
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local rate for such purposes; and it was further pro- 
ridedy that in any parish or township^ not within any 
municipal corporation, any five rate*payers might re- 
quire the overseers to call a ' school-meeting/ of resident 
rate-payers,* for the purpose of choosing a 'school- 
committee/ should such meeting so determine, and that 
such committee might lay an estimate before the board, 
in like manner as the town-councils in corporations, 
whereupon the board might authorize the committee 
to levy a school -rate as in the former case. 

I entertain little doubt that to some such plan as this 
recourse must ultimately be had. In the shape in 
which Lord Brougham has framed it there is such an 
evident anxiety to avoid the slightest approach to means 
of a compulsory nature, and to afford the greatest pos- 
sible scope to every kind of voluntary exertion, that the 
plan could scarcely be obnoxious to any section of the 
real friends of education. 

Undoubtedly great difficulty must be expected in the 
attempt to produce such just conceptions of the edu- 
cational wants of the country — especially amongst the 
great body of rate-payers in a rural district — as would 
suffice to put the system of school-rates into anything 
like adequate operation. But at the veiy outset, an 
enduring stimulus would be given to the zealous 
exertions of those who are already convinced of the 
importance of the subject, such as has hitherto been 
wholly unattainable. 

The more closely, then, the circumstances of some of 
the densely-populated portions of the empire are con- 



* And of certain other persons having < an educational qualification,' 
(see clause 14 of the BillJ a provision which will be spoken of hereafter* 
The Bill provides for due notice, <&c. 
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sidered, the more apparent, I believe, it will become 
that eventually the government itself must take the 
initiative, to a certain extent, in the establishment of 
new schools. But, for the present^ it is most usefully 
employed in the encouragement, upon as liberal and 
unrestricted a plan as possible, of the various efforts of 
societies and individuals already engaged in the work. 

To this end the Lords of the Committee of the 
Privy Council on Education have judiciously resolved : 
"That the remainder of the grants of the years 1837 
and 1838, and any grant which may be voted in the 
present year, be chiefly applied in aid of subscriptions 
for building; and, in particular cases, for the support of 
schools connected with the National School Society, 
and the British and Foreign School Societies, but that 
the rule hitherto adopted of making a grant to those 
places where the largest proportion is subscribed be not 
invariably adhered to, should application be made from 
very poor and populous districts, where subscriptions to 
a sufficient amount cannot be obtained. 

" The committee do not feel themselves precluded from 
making grants in particular cases which shall appear to 
them to call for the aid of government, although the 
applications may not come from either of the two men-- 
tioned societies »"* 

That all schools assisted, either in their establish- 2. in- 
ment or in their maintenance, by the government from gJJ^^J^je- 
State funds, should be under government inspection, ceiving 
appears to be so obviously just and necessary, as at ^^Jjiee."*" 
first sight to render all argument on the subject super- 
fluous. This very point, however, has been, and to 



• A copy of the report of the Committee etc. — CommoDs' Sessional 
papers, 1839, No. 284. 
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some extent still is, the subject of serious dispute be- 
tween the government on the one side, and the National 
School Society on the other. The latter resisting all 
inspection into the state of schools in its connexion, 
unless carried on by its own agents. 

The other of the two leading educational societies 
— ^the British and Foreign School Society — long since 
gave expression to very different sentiments on this 
subject, its managers having in July, 1838, resolved: 

" That it appears to this committee highly desirable 
that the schools, aided by Parliament, should be in- 
spected, and full reports published regarding them; but 
in the opinion of this committee, no enquiry as to the 
way in which the public money has been applied could 
prove satisfactory to the country, which was not carried 
on by parties wholly unconnected with the societies whose 
schools they are to visit and report upon.*^ 

The committee of council having resolved to recom- 
mend " that no further grant be made, now or hereafter, 
for the establishment and suppoii of normal schools, or 
of any other schools, unless the right of inspection be 
retained, in order to secure a conformity to the re- 
gulations and discipline established in the several 
schools, with such improvements as may from time to 
time be suggested by the committee," proceeded to 
appoint two inspectors — the Rev. John Allen and Mr. 
Seymour Tremenheere — to commence this task, under 
instructions, from which the following is an extract: 

"In superintending the application of the Parlia- 
mentary grant for public education in Great Britain, 



* In a previous memorial of this society, bearing date April 14, 1S38, 
the govemfbent were strongly urged to appoint a board of education, and 
to give to this board the power of appointing examiners to ascertain the 
capabilities of all teacher-pupils prepared in training schools, established 
or assisted by the State. 
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my Lords have in view the encouragement of local 
efforts for the improvement and extension of elementary 
education, whether made by voluntary associations or 
by private individuals. The employment of inspectors 
is therefore intended to advance this object, by affording 
to the promoters of schools an opportunity of ascer- 
taining, at the periodical visits of inspection, what 
improvements in the apparatus and internal arrange* 
ment of schools, in school management and discipline, 
and in the methods of teaching, have been sanctioned 
by the most extensive experience. 

''The inspection of schools, aided by public grants, 
is, in this respect, a means of co-operation between the 
government and the committees and superintendents 
of schools, by which information respecting all re- 
markable improvements may be diffused whenever it is 
sought; you will therefore be careful, at visits of in- 
spection, to communicate with the parochial clergy- 
man, or other minister of religion, connected with the 
school, and with the school committee; or, in the 
absence of a school committee, with the chief promoters 
of the school, and will explain to them that one chief 
object of your visit is to afford them your assistance in 
all efforts for improvement in which they may desire 
your aid; but that you are in no respect to interfere 
with the instruction, management, or discipline of the 
school, or to press upon them any suggestions which 
they may be disinclined to receive. ****** 

" In adopting the regulations in the inclosed minutes 
respecting religious instruction,* the committee have 
refrained from enjoining any report on this head with 



* '' RegulatioB (A.) ..>... The inspectors will not interfere with the 
religious instraction, or discipline, or management of the school, it being 
their object to collect facts and information, and to report the result of 
their inspections to the Committee of Council." 
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respect to schools io connexion with the Established 
Church, the National Society, and the British and 
Foreign School Society, in order to allay unfounded 
apprehensions, and to afford the strongest security that 
no interference with the duties peculiarly belonging to 
spiritual teachers is intended by the inspection of 
schools. Their lordships are, however, strongly of 
opinion, that no plan of education ought to be encou- 
raged in which intellectual instruction is not subordinate 
to the regulation of the thoughts and habits of the 
children by the doctrines and precepts of revealed re- 
ligion. You will therefore willingly avail yourself of 
the opportunity of examining the religious instruction 
given in the schools whenever you are invited to do so 
by the parochial clergyman, or other minister of religion, 
connected with the school; or, when there is no spiritual 
superintendent, by the majority of the school com- 
mittee or trustees; and the committee of council desire 
you to hold yourself ready to comply with this wish 
whenever it is expressed."* 

It may surely be asked with some surprise, what 
there is in the course here marked out to excite alarm 
in the clergy, or that is not strictly indispensable to the 
honest discharge of the functions of the committee of 
council, to whom the appropriation of the parliamentary 
grants is intrusted ? 

But the matter will be put in a still clearer light, if 
some evidence be adduced as to the nature of the 
education now afforded in the schools assisted by public 
grants. I quote the following testimony on the authority 
of the Rev. Baden Powell: 

"1 National School. When l entered the room, the master 

was sitting cross-legged on a bench in a corner, while the first class 
were reading to a monitor the fourteenth chapter of St. John. The 



* Extract from minates, ... Jan. 4, 1840. — Commons' Sessional papers, 
No. 18, pp. 1 J, 12. 
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phrase occurring, * I will manifest myself to the world/ 1 asked 
what ' manifest' meant, when not one of the boys knew. A couple 
of verses on there occurred the sentence, .* bring all things to your 
remembrance.' The meaning of which none could tell me, nor did 
they know what ' remembrance' meant. I then examined them in 
their catechism, in which their ignorance, though they knew it all by 
heart perfectly^ was extraordinary. I first asked the last question 
but one in the catechism, in which, as I had not asked the previous 
question, it was necessary to substitute for the word ' thereby,* the 
words 'through the Lord's supper,' but I could get no answer to 
the question: but when I substituted 'thereby' for the four cour 
eluding words I had used in putting the question, the whole class 
instantly shouted out the answer. I then asked what the word 

* thereby' in the question alluded to me^t, when none of them seemed 
to have the slightest conception of its purport. They repeated the 
second commandment fluently at my request, but could not tell what 
the words 'graven image' meant, and said they had never been 
taught. I asked if they knew the meaning of the word ' rehearse,' 
which none could give me. I then said, ' Rehearse the articles of 
thy belief:' the answer was immediately given, but they could not 
explain what 'resurrection of the body' meant, and said, 'they had 
never been taught anything about the resurrection.' I then asked, 

• supposing a horse and a man were both buried in one field, whether 
anything would happen to the body of the man that would not 
happen to the body of the horse,' but they could give no answer. 
They knew nothing of the meaning of the words 'life everlasting;' 
but one boy said ' that God would live for ever, though nobody else 
would.' They understood literally the words, ' the body and blood 
of Christ, which was verily and indeed taken by the faithful in the 
Lord's supper,' and of course believed the doctrine of transubstan- 
tiation, a doctrine they must necessarily come to with this passage 
unexplained. 

"2 National School for Girls The first-class children 

were reading ' Grod is the Creator, Benefactor,' &c., but not one 
could explain the meaning of those words, ' Creator, Benefactor.' 
They could not lell what ' thereby' referred to, in the last question 
but one in the Catechism ; and, in fact, seemed perfectly ignorant 
of the meaning of any passage in it. When I asked, after they had 
repeated the answer in the Catechism about repentance, what do 
you forsake by repentance ? The answer was, ' Jesus Christ.' The 
ministers seemed chiefly solicitous that the children should curtsey 
before every question they answered. 
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"5 National School. — When I entered, a monitor was 

reading from a book entitled. The Truths of the Christian 
Religion^ and eadi sentence was repeated after him by the whole 
class. I stopped him at the passages, 'calculated to advance hb 
own honour, tiie happiness of mankind, to banish idolatry.* I then 
successively asked the meaning of the words 'calculated,* * advance,' 
' banish,* * idolatry/ but I could get no reply to any one of them, 
and the whole class and the master seemed aghast at my questicms. 
The latter said, they had not been accustomed to that sort of ques- 
tioning. They could not tell me who 'his,* in the phrase ' his own 
honour/ referred to. I then asked them to repeat the second com- 
mandment, whidi they did fluently; but after much questioning, J 
found they had not the slightest idea of what * graven image,* or 

* likeness of anything in heaven above, or in the earth beneath,* was 
intended to convey. 

''6 National School The bojrs* school appears very 

bad, as the explanatory system is almost unknown. I heard the 
second class instructed in Ostervald*8 Abridgment, by a monitor of 
the first class, who could barely read 'himself. The children, having 
read a chapter from Ostervald, were questioned by the monitor from 
printed questions referring to the chapter, but only some of the 
answers were printed. One question was, * who constrained Joseph 
to go and sojourn in Egypt?' The answer was * compelled, forced,' 
which I could not comprehend till I found that the next question in 
the book was, 'What is the meaning of the word constrained?* 

* Answer t compelled, forced.* The children had annexed the wrong 
answer to the question. Another question was, ' Who lived about 
this time ?* The children answered, ' Jesus Christ ;* the time al- 
luded to being that of Joseph. But the monitor did not appear to 
perceive the absurdity of the answers, and went to another questum. 
The above is a fair sample of what I have continually wit- 
nessed in * National Schools,* in which all improvement seems to be 
impossible, as long as so close and servile an adherence to Bell's 
system is persisted in. 

<< 7. •••••• National School. On questioning the children in 

Arithmetic, they replied, after much difficulty, to how much 6 and 3, 
and 10 and 4 made ; but none could tell what twice 2 amounted to. 
The majxirity of National Schools have no Bibles in them, but 
generaUy Trimmer*s Abridgment, and not unfrequently a much 
smaller abridgment than Trimmer' Sy is the only part of the Scrip- 
tures contained in National Schools. I have frequently, in these 
schools, asked the children if they have been baptized, when the 
usual answer is a flat denial; but every child will allow that it has 
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been christened. The fact is, in common conversation, this rite is 
invariably alluded to under the term of 'christening/ the word 
• baptism' being very rarel j' used. The former term^ however j is 
nowhere used in the Catechism^ where this sacrament is always 
called 'baptism:* the children, however, according to the almost 
universal plan in National Schools, never having been taught to 
understand what they read, are unaware that the sacrament of 
baptism, about which they read almost daily in the schools, most of 
them probably having repeated the answers in the Catechism above 
a thousand times, is the identical ceremony which they have all 
undergone in their infancy."* 

I make no apology for the length of this extract ; 
the facts which it contains show most conclusively the 
absolute necessity of a vigorous and impartial inspection 
of all schools assisted by public money. 

But there is another important point involved in this 
scheme of inspection^ which is thus noticed in the in- 
structions already quoted : 

*'The reports of the inspectors are intended to con- 
vey such further information respecting the state of 
elementary education in Great Britain^ as to enable 
Parliament to determine in what mode the sums voted 
for the education of the poorer classes can be most 
usefully applied. With this view^ reports on the state 
of particular districts may be required, to ascertain the 
state of education in such districts, and how far the 
interference of Government or of Parliament can be 
beneficially exerted by providing additional means of 

education, "t 

Notwithstanding the great mass of evidence of Necessity 
various kinds which has been collected on this subject, general en- 
there is undoubtedly great need for further enquiry. ^^*-J?*^ 

And this mass of evidence itself is so much in want of education 

in Great 

^ Britain. 

* State Education, <&c., by the Rev. Baden Powell, App. No. 3; 
pp. 96-103. 
t Extracts from Miiiutes^ § 9. 

19 
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arrangement as to be at preseii of comparatively little 
practical use. What the Commissioners for enquiry into 
the Poor Laws did for the important question of Poor 
Law Reform needs to be done for the still more im- 
portant question of Education Reform. But can the 
discharge of this duty be reasonably looked for at the 
hand^of the school-inspectors under the committee of 
council? 

The best consideration that I have been able to give 
to this question has led me to the conclusion, that the 
required information would be most satisfactorily ob- 
tained by the appointment of a commission of enquiry, 
whose duties should be expressly limited to this one 
object. And I have the satisfaction of knowing that 
this is the opinion of Mr. Leonard Homer,* whose 
experience, as one of the inspectors of factories, gives 
increased value to his judgment on the subject, and 
that the same opinion was expressed by my lamented 
friend, Mr. B. F. Duppa, in his observations on Lord 
Brougham's bill of ISSS.f 

3- Training The first Step towards the general and permanent 
mMteiB. improvement of our schools, consists in the improved 
education of schoolmasters. What Cousin describes 
as the great educational maxim of Prussia, " As is the 
master so will be the school," has at length becpme 
tolerably familiar to English ears, but as yet it has 
wrought little change in English practice. 

It is true, we no longer hear persons officially con- 
nected with popular education asserting that three 
months is a sufficient period for the acquisition of all 



* In the preliminary remarks to hia translation of Cousin's Report on 
Education in Holland. 

t See the second publication of the Central Society of Education, 
p. 159, seqq. 
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the special knowledge necessary to a schoolmaster;* 
but it is still a reproach to us that England does not 
possess one training-school which affords anything 
approaching to an adequate course of study and pre- 
paration for the masters of popular schools. And there 
is probably no other country in Europe in which the 
profession of education is left so much at the mercy of 
ignorance and quackery. 

Nearly five years since, the sum of £10,000 was Pariiamen- 
voted by Parliament towards the erection of ' normal is^.^"" ' 
or model schools,' for training schoolmasters. This 
sum, from whatever cause — but chiefly, it would seem, 
from the want of some central authority, able efficiently 
to watch its appropriation, — remained wholly unex- 1840. 
pended until the present year. 

On the formation of the Educational Committee of . Proceed- 
the Privy Council, the appropriation of this grant be- Committee 
came matter of immediate consideration ; and it appeared fo^^^^^l 
to the committee that its object would be best attained biishment 
by founding "a school in which candidates might ac- nonnS" 
quire the knowledge necessary to the exercise of their school 
future profession, and be practised in the most approved 
methods, both of moral training and of instruction 

'* Such a school" (in the opinion of this committee) 
"necessarily included a model school in which children 
might be taught and trained, and it appeared expedient 
that it should comprise children of all ages, from three 
to fourteen, in sufficient numbers to form an infant 
school, as well as a school for children above senen. 
A considerable portion of the children were to board 
and lodge in the establishment, in order that the means 



* See the eyidence of the Rev. W. Johiwon^ clerical superintendent of 
the schools of the National Society, before the select committee of the 
Commons on Education. 
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of moral training might be proportionately more com- 
plete, and opportunities be afforded to the candidate 
teachers for acquiring a knowledge of the method of 
regulating the moral condition of such a household, 
greater than any which could be obtained in a school 
attended solely or chiefly by day scholars. 

** The model school, thus formed, would have afforded 
examples of approved methods of instruction in each 
stage of proficiency, and in each department of know- 
ledge. The earliest information of all improvements 
would have been obtained; they would have been sys- 
tematically examined, and introduced when approved, 
in that form which might appear to render them most 
easily applicable to the wants of the country. Indus- 
trial and moral training were to be developed, so as 
constantly to give a practical tendency to the entire 
instruction of the school, supplying the future handi- 
craftsman, or domestic servant, with the knowledge 
required in his station, and reducing precept to habit. 

'^The model and normal schools were to have been 
t>eneath the superintendence of a rector, acting under 
the regulation of the Committee of Council. The se- 
lection of teachers and of candidates for the ofBoe of 
teacher would have been a subject of great difficulty 
and importance. Diligent enquiry, under direction of 
the committee, concerning their previous habits and 
associations, an examination of their attainments, evi- 
dence of gentleness of disposition, and a fondness for 
the duties of an educator, together with a sense of the 
secular and religious responsibility of the office, would 
have been essential preliminaries to the admission of a 
candidate. 

"The internal organization of the model school in- 
dicates the method of instruction which was to have 
been adopted. The Committee of Council proposed to 
arrange the classes in separate rooms, or in sections of 
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the same apartment divided by partitions, so as to 
enable the simultaneous method to be applied to forty 
or fifty children of similar proficiency. The committee 
intended also to use the gallery, commonly employed 
only in the infant school, as a means of giving lessons 
on objects of sense, or lessons requiring illustrations' 
from objects of sense, to the older children, in larger 
bodies than when assembled in the classes for mere 
technical instruction. The gallery would also have 
been used at periods when the teacher desired to as- 
semble the children for serious moral admonition 

"Means were to have been provided for the 

instruction of the candidate teachers in the theory of 
their art^ and for furnishing them with whatever know- 
ledge is necessary for success in it. The superintendence 
of their studies and the general regulation of their con- 
duct would have devolved on the rector. He would 
have given lectures on the method and matter of in- 
struction, and the whole art of training children Each 

course of study would have been conducted by him, as 
well as the reading, and the exercise and examination 
of the candidate teachers. The order in which they 
were admitted to the practice of their art in the school, 
and at length intrusted with the conjoint management 
of the classes, together with their ultimate examination 
and certificate, would have been chiefly regulated by 
him."* 

The regulations proposed to be established with re- Propoaed 
spect to religious instruction in the school, were these: J^^^n"* 

"Religious instruction to be considered as general religious 

1 . I instruction 

and special. in the cen- 

" Religion to be combined with the whole matter trai normal 

« . . , , 1 . n orteacher- 

ot instruction, and to regulate the entire system of school, 
discipline. 

* Recent Measttres, etc., pp. 62-6. 
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iinproTe the education of schoolmasters, unless such 
improvement be brought to bear directly upon popular 
schools. To this end two ulterior measures appear to 
be indispensable: — ^the first, an easily recognizable 
mark or indication of the qualified teacher, as by a 
special academical degree, conferred after strict exa- 
mination ; the second, a provision that, after a certain 
period, no school shall be in any way assisted by go- 
vernment, unless its master be duly qualified. And 
to these must be added a more adequate remuneration 
than is afforded by the usual salaries of schoolmasters 
under the present system. 

That academical degrees, indicative st once of a 
certain amount of general acquirement, and of special 
acquaintance with the art of teaching, would tend 
greatly to improve schools of all kinds, is a position 
which, I apprehend, has little need of argument in its 
support. But it is obvious, that to this purpose such 
degrees must be universally accessible, — ^they must 
represent these qualifications, and nothing beyond them. 
They must not, like academical degrees at present, re- 
present in addition to attainment, either the ability to 
incur the expense of a certain term of residence at a 
particular university, or adhesion to a particular reli- 
gious communion. Scholastic degrees which should be 
dependent on either of these conditions would utterly 
fail of their object — the elevation of the profession of 
the educator throughout the whole United Kingdom, 

Prior to the appearance of the charter for the new 
University of London, it had been long and confidently 
hoped that the establishment of that institution would 
have afforded the desired means for the attainment of 
this object, its plan having been described '' on informa- 
tion communicated by the government to the counciP' 
of University College, as "comprising a board of exami- 
ners to be appointed by the crown, with power to confer 
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degrees on candidates from all parts of the United King- 
dom, and from every seminary of education, whether 
chartered or unincorporated.*'* 

But, by means which it is needless now to describe^f 
this declared intention of government was overruled, 
and instead thereof, it was determined to establish a 
university " empowered to examine and confer degrees 
in arts, medicine, and law, . • . upon the students of 
certain colleges, and other schools of professional edu- 
cation, placed in connexion with the university, either 
by being named in the original charter, or by a subse- 
quent act of the crown ; and upon none other"'!!;. The 
colleges for general education so named, in the first 
instance, were University and King's Colleges in Lofidon. 
The body thus limited in its powers and objects was 
definitely organized in 1837.|| 

With the particular merits of the institutions placed 
in connexion with the new university, the present argu- 
ment has nothing to do. Had all the institutions in the 
country which could possibly advance pretensions to this 
privilege have obtained it, the object of the friends of 
really universal education would have been by no means 
achieved, that object being twofold :— First, that acade- 



* University of London : Statement of facts as to charter, 183d, p. 4. 
I t The whole question was entered into at the time, by the present 

* writer, in a little pamphlet entitled Remarks on the Ministerial Plan of a 

Central University Examining Board, the object of which was to show 
t that the original plan ought never to have been departed from. 

1% University of London, [i. e. University College], Address of the 
Senate to the Council on the proposed establishment of a Metropolitan 
j University i p. 6. 

II Twenty-two candidates were examined for matriculation in 1838, bat 
no degrees were granted. In 1839 the number of candidates examined for 
matriculation was thirty, the number of degrees granted, thirty-one. The 
amounts paid to the examiners, were, in the former year, £238 4«. \0d, ; 
in the latter, £1891 19«. — Return, Ac, — Commons' Sessional Papers, 
1840, No. 366. 
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mical degrees should truly repreeent what they profess 
to represent; that is to say, certain positive acq oiremeiits 
or general ability; and secondly, that such degrees should 
be attainable by all, without exception^ possessed of those 
acquirements or that ability, in what way soever obtained. 
So long as a merely factitious advantage is allowed to 
form part of the qualification for a degree, that factitious 
advantage is, pro tanto, a deduction from the real value 
of such degree. '^Whatever,'' says Dr. Adam Smith, 
" forces a certain number of students to any college or 
university, independent of the merit or reputation of the 
teachers, tends more or less to diminish the necessity of 
that merit or reputation.''* And if it have been deter- 
mined that our ancient universities of Oxford and 
Cambridge, hallowed by the recollection of eight cen- 
turies, and — in despite of many abuses — possessing such 
strong claims on our love and admiration, shall no longer 
possess any exclusive prescription of this kind, is it wise 
or just to create new prescriptions in favour of institu- 
tions comparatively devoid of all such claims ? 

I contend then that an examining and degree-con- 
ferring board, open to all, — and the higher the standard 
of acquirement the better, so that it be sound and strictly 
adhered to — is strongly desirable, not only on account 
of the great advantage of affording an universally appli- 
cable test and indication of the capability of school- 
masters — albeit, that is the ground we are at present 
chiefly concerned with, but also because every man ought 
to have within his reach the means of obtaining a 
degree, if he have acquired the knowledge a degree 
professes to represent, whether the place wherein he 
acquired that knowledge shall have been a cloistered 
college, a populous city, or a secluded village. 



Wealth of Nations^ book 5, cbap. 1. 
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The propriety of insisting, after a certain period, that Licensing 
the master of every school in any way aided by govern- mMters^^ 
ment, shall be a person whose qualifications have been 
ascertained by a regular examination, can scarcely be 
contested even by those who are the most easily alarmed 
at any step having the aspect of an interference, how- 
ever slight, with individual liberty, — even although it 
be the liberty of doing wrongly,* — for without this 
precaution all satisfactory assurance of the efficiency 
of a school will be impossible. 

And hereafter it must become matter of grave con* 
sideration whether any man shall be allowed to take 
upon him the high calling of an educator, either in a 
private or a public school^ until he have first proved 
that he possesses at least a moderate degree of fitness 
for the honest exercise of that high function.f 

For the well-trained and duly- licensed schoolmaster, Remune- 
there must needs be ensured a far more adequate remu- "Jj^i.*^^ 
7i€ration, both* in salary and honour^ than is usually masters, 
provided at present, when his profession ranks as the 
worst paid and the least respected of all professions 



* " There is a liberty of corrupt nature which is affected both by men 
and beasts^ to do what they list; and this liberty is inconsistent with 
authority, impatient of all restraint; by this liberty 'snmus omnes 
deteriores;' 'tis the grand enemy of truth and peace, and all the ordinances 
of God are bent against it. But there is a civil, a moral, a federal liberty, 
which is the proper object of all authority ; it is a liberty for that which is 
just and good ; for this liberty you are to stand at the very hazard of your 
lives, and whatsoever crosses it is not authority, but a distemper thereof." — 
Gov. WiNTHROP, of New England. 

t *' If there be any such art as the art of teaching, we ask how it comes 
to pass that a man shall be considered fully qualified to exercise it without 
a day*s practice, when a similar attempt in any other art would expose 
him to ridicule ? Henceforth, T pray you, let the ridicule be somewhat 
more equally distributed,"— President Waylnnd's Introductory Discourse 
on the ofifect of Intellectual Education, Boston, U. S., 1830. 
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amongst us. Strange it is, but true, that (even with 
regard to the superior class of schoolmasters) the phy- 
sician who has to do with our bodies, and the lawyer 
who has to do with our estates, take higher social rank 
than the man to whom we commit the moral and 
intellectual education of our children, — a function, 
which, in the awful responsibility it involves, is scarcely 
inferior to the ecclesiastical itself. 

It is to be lamented that many who are convinced of 
the necessity of educational reform, greatly underrate 
the importance of this branch of it. I cite two in- 
stances: the one, speculative; the other, practical. — 

In some able letters addressed some time since to 
members of the government, by Mr. G. P. R. James, 
on the educational institutions of Germany, after certain 
statements respecting the salaries of schoolmasters, and 
other expenses of popular schools in Baden, and after 
alluding to the difference between the cost of subsist- 
ence in that state and in Great Britain, he concludes 
that jifty-fivt pounds a year would pay for the edu- 
cation of o//e hundred children. ''I know not," he says, 
^* what may be the expense of the schools at present 
erected by the benevolent exertions of private indivi- 
duals; but I am sure that, under a general system pro- 
perly organized and superintended by the government, 
the annual expense of educating one hundred children 
would not be greater than I have stated."* So that 
on this scale, the average salary of the master would be 
about forty-one pounds and seven shillings, even if but 
one master were allowed to every hundred children !f 



♦ Educational Institutions of Germany, Letter 4. 

t In Holland, and very generally in Germany, there m one master to 
every sijety children ; but the best authorities recommend tbat^ wherever 
possible, there should be a master to every twenty-fioe. Schoolmasters in 
Holland are very often superior to thoi»e in Prussia, notwithstanding the 
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In the proceedings taken by the Treasury, to carry 
into effect the Act ^^ for facilitating the foundation and l & 2 Vict. 
endowment of additional schools in Scotland/' their 
lordships resolved: *'That if they have before them an 
accurate estimate of the cost or real value of the school, 
schoolmaster's house and garden^ they will approach a 
fair and equitable principle, in assuming, as fit endow- 
ment of the school, the interest of a sum equal in 
amount to double the estimated value or cost."* 

inferiorify of the Dutch Normal Schools^ because inspection is more 
efficient. 

The degradingly insufficient payment of almost all schoolmasters in 
England is at once a cause and an eflEect of the known inca[>acity of 
many. There is here a sure and fatal reaction. And not only must there 
be a better scale of salaries^ but signal merit should meet with signal reward 
in public honour. Sarely this is a matter eminently within the concern and 
obligation of the state. Under the most favorable circumstances there most 
be far more of disinterestedness in the avocation of the schoolmaster than 
in almost any other. It is beautifully said by Gaizot, in the circular 
addressed by him to every schoolmaster throughout France, in order to 
the execution of the law of 1833 : ** The foresight of law,>-the resources 
of power will never succeed in rendering the simple profession of com- 
munal schoolmasters as attractive as it is useful. Society is not able to 
make any adequate return to him who devotes himself to its duties. 
There is no fortune to be made, and but little renown to be acquired in 
the discharge of its painful obligations. Destined to see his life pass 
away in a monotonous employment, sometimes even to meet with the 
injustice or with the ingratitude of ignorance, he would often become 
melancholy, and would perhaps succumb, unless he derived his strength 
and courage elsewhere, than in the prospect of an immediate and merely 
personal interest. A deep conviction of the moral importance of his 
labours must sustain and animate him; the austere pleasure of having 
served his fellows, of having unostentatiously contributed to the public 
good, must become the worthy reward for which he is indebted only 
to his conscience. It is his glory to pretend to nothing beyond his 
obscure and laborious sphere, — to exhaust himself in sacrifices scarcely 
recognized by those who profit by them, — to work, in short, for men, ami 
await his recompense from God." — Rapport au Rat, par ie Minittre 
SecrStaire d*Etat au dipartement de I' Instruction PubUqtte sur PSxecution 
de la Loi du 28 •/vtn, 1833, relative d tinstritction primaire, p. 77. 

* Return relating to Schools, (Scotland.) June *5, 1840, Commons' 
Sessional Papers, No. 382. 
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On receiving this proposed regulation the committee 
for education of the Oeneral Assembly of the Church 
of Scotland, very properly remonstrated that, consider- 
ing the description of school-houses fittest for those 
localities (the highland parishes, which were divided, 
quoad sacra, under the Act 5 Geo. IV. c. 90,) this mode 
of fixing the amount would, probably in all cases, 
afibrd a salary considerably less than the minimum salary 
of the parochial schoolmasters (twentj/'Jive pounds); — 
a salary, therefore, which might not always ensure even 
the existence of the schools, but would certainly ensure 
their inferiority to every other class of schools in the 
country, excepting those scarcely meriting the name 
that subsist on the fees paid by the scholars. On these 
grounds, the committee stated their conviction that this 
principle of adjusting the amount of the endowment, if 
adhered to, would "wholly frustrate the purposes of 
the Act, and that not only by calling forth an inferior 
class of teachers to occupy the schools, but also at the 
very outset by deterring the heritors, under that prospect, 
from giving the required accommodations."* 

To this remonstrance the Lords of the Treasury answer, 
that they feel satisfied the general principle they have 
laid down for their guidance ^'will be looked upon as 
by no means illiberal, when considered with reference to 
the quantum of assistance afforded in other parts of the 
kingdom/* -f Surely there is but too much truth in the 
assertion of a foreign observer of our social life, that 
"the enquiry in England has been, not what must be 
done to give every child the best possible education, 
but what are the best means of educating the greatest 
possible number of children at the smallest expense of 
capital and of human labour.'' 



* Mr. Gordon's Letter to Mr. Baring, Jb, p. 6. 
t Treaaury Minutes, lb. p. 14. 
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The greatest difficulty whidi will continue to lie in 4. Legis- 
the way of a healthy and universal popular' education ^^l "/.*" 
in this country, when the proselytizing struggles of cessary to 
religious parties shall have given place to a catholic tionof 
faith in the christianizing tendencies of all real know- education 
ledge, is undoubtedly that severe competition in the 
labour-market which contributes, alongst with many 
other causes more easily dealt with, to induce tens of 
thousands of English parents to barter the soul^s health 
of their children for a paltry pittance of gain wrung 
from those children's premature toil. 

The attempt partially to lessen this evil — as far as Educa- 
relates to one great section of the manufacturing popu- visions o?' 
lation of the country — by the educational provisions of ^^ Facto- 
the Factory Act, has, to a considerable extent, confess- 
edly failed.* 

"It appears to me,'* said Dr. Kay, before the Select 
Committee of the Commons on Education, of 1 838, " that 
the cause of failure • • • • is, that no means were 
given for compelling [ensuring?] the erection or pro- 
vision of schools; and that as the schools^ to a very large 
extent, are deficient in many districts, no means practi- 
cally existed for enforcing the regulation of children 
attending school while in employment."f And Dr. Kay 
proceeded to suggest a legislative enactment (of course, 
operating cautiously and gradually) that parents should 
not be allowed to send their children to labour in any 



* Of 2,000 factory children recently examined by Mr. Leonard Horner^ 
in Manchester, 186 did not know the alphabet^ 372 knew their alphabet 
only, and 509 were able to read words of one syllable only ; 1053 therefore 
(or 53 } per cent.), could not read. Of the remainder, 322 read the testa- 
ment with difficulty, and only 611 with any ease. Of the entire number^ 
only 441 were able to a\gn their names. These children were receiving 
from five to seven shillings each week, and the parents of many of them 
upwards of thirty shillings. 

t Report, (fee, 1838, Q. 89, seq» 
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factory U9itil after proof of a certain amount of previous^ 
instruction. But how, under the existing conditions, is 
this instruction to be obtained ? 
Industrial The only practicable answer to this question is also 
the answer to the question, 'How shall the obstacles 
arising from nearly similar causes in agricultural districts 
be surmounted?' — it is, by the establishment of industrial 
schools, that is to say, of schools in which children, 
without neglecting the ordinary and necessary branches 
of instruction, shall be taught to do something wbich 
shall help their parents to support them. Comparatively 
little has yet been done in this wide field, but still 
enough to prove that adequate exertion will meet with 
certain and abundant success.* 

I am far from thinking that because the educational 
provisions of the Factories Act have but very partially 
attained their object, therefore the legislature is to 
abstain from further interposition. I think, on the con- 
trary, that Dr. Kay has indicated the true course which 
this interposition ought to take. 

But if it be right that legislative power should inter- 
pose for the factory children, why for them only? 
Do none others stand in need of similar protection ? 
Unfortunately, all the evidence that has been obtained 
on the subject affords cumulative proof that similar 
temptations have produced similar results throughout 
the great mass of the working classes, both manufac- 
turing and agricultural, of our country. 
Compul- But a compulsory provision respecting education is 

•ton.**™ ' ^^^ ^ ^ 'tyrannical,' * un-English/ 'a monstrous 
innovation,' &c. ; and these assertions are usually fol- 
lowed by tirades against ' Prussian despotism,' and the 
like. 



* In proof of this assertion, see the pamphlet entitled Industrial Schools 
for the Peasantry, 
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Such a provision^ however^ has no necessary con- 
nexion with despotism^ for it obtains in the democracies 
of Switzerland; it is not an innovation^ for in some 
countries it is nearly three centuries old; it is not 
preeminently Prussian, for it is general throughout the 
continent of Europe, and, in some shape, is not unknown 
in the United States of America ; it is not even * un- 
English,' for in principle — apart altogether from the 
recent acts of the legislature, with refei'ence to factories 
and workhouses — ^it is strictly analogous to what has 
been repeatedly declared to be the established law of 
the land. In the well-known case, for example, of 
Welksley against the Duke of Beaufort ^ Lord Eldon 
asserted the general power of the Court of Chancery to 
interfere as against the father, for the protection and 
due education of the children, but that it can interfere 
usefully only where there is property belonging to the 
children, on which it can act. *'It is not, however," 
he adds, ''from any want of jurisdiction that it does not 
act, but from a want of means to exercise its jurisdiction, 
because the court cannot take. on itself the maintenance 
of all the children in the kingdom,*'"*" &c. 

But in truth these scarcely ingenuous declarations 
against a compulsory provision in any general educa- 
tional measure do but serve to divert attention from the 
real points at issue. Such a provision is not at present 
proposed, and to discuss its merits is therefore wholly 
unpractical. It will be time enough for this, when 
opportunity to obtain a good education shall have been 
offered to all who need it, and when the desire for it 
shall have been encouraged, as most legitimately it might 
be, by making rights and franchises contingent on its 
possession. 



• Russell's Reports, p. 21. 

20 
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Educi. 'In what way can the existing endowments for 

dowmmtf. Questional purposes be most efficiently administered^ 
regard being had both to the intentions of founders 
and to the altered circumstances of the country?' is a 
question which involves such multifarious considera- 
tions that I can here but glance at it, and pass on. 

The mass of evidence on this subject obtained by the 
commissioners for enquiring into public charities, points 
inevitably to the conclusion, that $ome central authority 
must be provided for the purpose of assisting, directing, 
and superintending the local bodies intrusted with 
charitable funds, and especially those given for edo- 
cation. Such an authority Lord Brougham proposed 
to vest in his board of commissioners for general edu- 
cation. 

In the mean time, a bill has been brought into par- 
liament by Sir Eardley Wilmot, entitled, ''a Bill for im- 
proving the condition and extending the benefits of 
Grammar Schools." The objects of this bill are to 
enable courts of equity to extend the systems of edu- 
cation in such schools beyond mere Greek and Latin ; 
to provide a cheap and summary process by which 
parties connected with the schools, having framed new 
statutes, may submit them for the approval of the Court 
of Chancery; to promote visitation and to facilitate the 
removal of unfit masters.* All these would be most 
valuable ameliorations* 



Grammar 
scliools 
biU, Feb. 
11, 1840 



* The following is an abstract of the main provisions of this important 
biU:— 

1. Fower to Cntrit of E^fy, as mentioned above. 

2. New Statutes. — The govemom, or in certain cases of incapacity or 
neglect, tbe visitors are empowered to draw up statutes for rendering the 
school more efficient, and for substantially fulfilling intentions of founders. 
To these statutes the governors are to endeavour to obtain the consent of 
tbe visitors, (or vice versa, if drawn up by the latter,) and then to submit 
them for approval of the court. Lord Chancellor is to select some one 
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It is evident that for the efficient dischai^e of the Necessity 
functions which have already actually devolved upon ^t^n^^*^" 
government — whether respecting distribution of par- department 
liamentary aids, or inspection of schools aided, or encou- ment?^^'^'** 
ragement of improved master-schools, or legislative 
removal of obstacles to popular education ; for any and 
all these — ^there must be some central superintending 
authority.^ This may be found either in a minister of 
public instruction, or in a board of commissioners, or 
in both. 

The only approximation to such an authority which 
exists at present, consists in the Committee of the Privy 
Council, appointed on the 10th of April, 1839, "to 



master in chancery to revise such statutes, and is to appoint *a secretary 
for grammar schools>'to whom governors or visitors are to transmit proposed 
statutes, with full detail of circumstances, from which, and from any other 
sources, he is to draw up a statement for the master, who is to report 
thereon, subject to the approval of the Chancellor on petition. Statutes, 
when confirmed, are to be advertised, and parties interested may petition 
for reviewal ; or, if no new statutes be made, such parties may petition 
for them within a certain time after first vacancy in office of schoolmaster. 
New masters, on first vacancies, to be appointed subject to a revision of 
statutes within a year ; and governors to have power to make arrangements 
with existing masters to retire, subject to Chancellor's approval. 

3. Fisitation. — Visitors are empowered to visit once in every three years 
and to charge expenses : — if incapacitated, the Bishop to visit. If visitor 
neglect to visit, (or in certain cases. Bishop for him,) then Chancellor to 
appoint /TTO Adc vice. 

4. Removal of Masters, — Visitors empowered to dismiss — subject to 
appeal to Chancery — and, with approval of Chancery, to allow in certain 
cases a retiring pension. 

The bill is now in the House of Lords, and a petition against it has been 
presented by the Bishop of Exeter. 

* On this point the Bishop of London thus expressed himself, on the 
5th July of last year: <' I am not prepared to say that a plan may not be 
devised, by which the general object of promoting popular education 
might be intrusted to some public body, reserving to the chusrch the 
exclusive direction and control of reUgious education in her own schools; 
but tbis must be done by an act of the legislature, after accurate enquiry 
and mature deliberation." ... * Speech, <fec., p. 20. 
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superintend the application of any snms voted by 
parliament for the purpose of promoting public edu- 
cation." The committee is composed of the Lord 
President, the Lord Privy Seal, the Chancellor of the 
Exchequer, the Home Secretary, and the Master of the 
Mint. It differs from the board proposed to be esta- 
blished by Lord Brougham's Bill, in being wholly 
composed of members of the government. Lord 
Brougham proposed that two cabinet ministers should 
be members of the board, ex officio^ and that there 
should be three paid commissioners appointed by the 
crown, but only remOveable by address of both houses 
of parliament. The concurrence of one of the commis- 
sioners ex officio was made indispensable to every 
important act of the board. 

Both plans are open to the grave objection that every 
change of ministry might completely alter and derange 
the whole machinery. The duties of the commissioners 
would often be made secondary to the party questions 
of the day, and a vacillating and uncertain character 
would necessarily be impressed upon the general direc- 
tion of education. 

But the mere enumeration of the distinguished officers 
of state who at present wholly compose the committee 
of council is sufficient to show that this appointment can 
but be regarded as a temporary measure. It is, however, 
a step in the right direction ; and it may well be hoped 
that the establishment of an efficient working board — 
in connexion with, but not wholly dependent upon, a 
minister of state — will ere long ensue. 

At what point then have we really arrived in approxi- 
mation towards an efficient and permanent system of 
State encouragement and superintendence for popular 
education? 

We have obtained increased funds and a most im- 
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portapt scheme of inspection, »nd the way has been 
prepared for centralized direction— rnot interfering, but 
cooperating harmoniously, with local and voluntary 
efibrt. In this there is much ground &r rejoicing. 

True, the funds, are still lamentably incommensurate 
with the object, and the supply of the great^^t want 
of all — ^good schools for schoolmasters — has yet to be 
begun. But the misapprehensions and the misrepre- 
sentations which, have so embarrassed the efforts of 
government are already sensibly diminishing, the path 
is becoming clearer, and those efforts will doubtless be 
redoubled. 

Probably in no way would all efforts for educational 
improvement be more iinportantly aided than by the 
well-cousidered preparation of a minimum scale of popu- 
lar instruction, less than which no school receiving aid 
from State funds should^ under any circumstances^ be 
allowed to afford* 

After all the discussions, both in and out of parliament, Religious 
which has taken place on the subject of religious in- *»«t'»»«*»o''* 
struction in popular schools, I cannot find that any 
better plan for reconciling christian duty with the rights 
of conscieqce (with which, indeed, no christian duty, 
rightly understood, could possibly interfere,) than that 
contained in the proviso attached to Lord Brougham's 
Education Bill, ** that in all schools under the act, the 
scriptures shall, as a part of the reading, be read; but 
children of Roman Catholic or Jewish parents shall not 
be obliged to be present at such reading, unless such 
parents are willing that they should attend.'* 

This proviso appears tp be in strict conformity with 
the spirit of the resolutions passed by the committee of 
the British and Foreign School Society, on the 2d of 
December, 1837. No one acquainted with the compo- 
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sition, whether of the society or of the committee, wtti 
suspect either of indifference to religious truth. 

The nature of the opposition to this proviso may be 
judged of, from the following expressions of the leading 
oi^an of its opponents — how constituted, I know not — 
in the Quarterly Review. The plan is characterized by 
that writer, as '' leading poor and ignorant people to ima- 
gine that religion is rather to be shown by entertaining 
pedantic niceties in a confession, than by keeping the 
commandments; and fly-blowing the country with schis- 
matical notions, instead of seasoning it with salt,'' &c> 

And unhappily the strange pertinacity with which 
the directors of the National School Society — which 
ought surely to take higher ground — ^insist upon the 
introduction of the church catechism as the sine qua 
non of all efforts on their part to diminish the evils of 
popular ignorance, even in their most frightful form, 
lends but too much countenance to opposition such as 
this. 

Within the last few weeks, a strong representation 
having been made to the committee of this society that 
their regulation with respect to the catechism was a 
serious obstacle to the education of the factory children, 
now rendered compulsory under the act of parliament^ 
the question was considered, ' Whether any relaxation 
of the terms of union with national schools should be 
made in order to meet this peculiar case?' And the 



* Quarterfy Review, 1838, p. 4^8. I cannot resist the temptation to 
quote another sentence or two from this significant article : " At present 
the education of the poor is a voluntary and gracious act on the part of 
their superiors,** .... By this bill, ''the small rate-payers would 
be enabled by their numerical majority lo control those who could buy them 
up a hundred times told; vote the parish in ignorance, which, if they 
happened to be dissenters, they would inevitably do, and in their zeal for 
knowledge, generously to dip their hands in their neighbours' pockets for 
the means to dispense it." lb, p. 459-60. 
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committee resolved:* "That after the information 
which has been laid before them by the sub-committee 
of correspondence, the board are of opinion that no 
sufficient case has been shown for departing from the terms 

of union but they recommend that every facility 

which those terms admit be given to the managers of 
schools for the education of factory children." 

Well may it be asked : — " And now how teach reli- 
gioiv? — By plying with liturgies, catechisms, credos; 
droning thirty-nine or other articles incessantly into the 
infant ear? Friends! In that case, why not apply to 
Birmingham and have machines made, and set up at 
all street corners, in highways and byways, to repeat 
and vociferate the same, not ceasing night or day? The 
genius of Birmingham is adequate to that^ Depend 
upon it Birmingham can make machines to repeat 
liturgies and articles; to do whatsoever feat is me- 
chanical. And what were all schoolmasters, nay, all 
priests and churches, compared with this Birmingham 
iron church! Votes of two millions in aid of the 
church were then something. You order, at so many 
pounds a head, so many thousand iron parsons as your 
grant covers ; and fix them by satisfactory masonry in 
all quarters, wheresoever wanted, to preach there inde- 
pendent of the world. In loud thoroughfares, still 
more in unawakened districts, troubled with argu- 
mentative infidelity, you make the windpipes wider, 
strengthen the main cylinder; your parson preaches to 
the due pitch, while you give him coal, and fears no 
man or thing. Here were a 'church-extension' to 
which I, with my last penny^ did I believe in it, would 
subscribe, "t 



* On the 23d May, 1640. 

t Chartism, by Thomas Carlyle. 
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If the saying of Raleigh that ''there is nothing in 
any State so terrible as a powerful and authorized ig- 
Qorance'^ be true, as most undoubtedly it is, then is it 
lamentable indeed that differences about catechisms and 
formulas should stand in the way of united efibrls 
against the common foe. '^Powerful and authorized/' 
the classes that are now ignorant must eventually be- 
come. Society has yet to decide whether the removal 
of ignorance shall, or shall not, precede the attainment 
of power. 

None can doubt that the exclusive direction of popular 
education by the clergy of the established church is no 
longer possible. At least, to doubt it would seem to 
involve the expectation of a miracle. The separation of 
religious instruction into general and special; the former 
to be given by the schoolmaster, the latter by the 
ministers of the various religious denominations to which 
the parents of the children belong, appears to be the 
fairest and best course that could be adopted under 
existing circumstances.* 

But, if the objections to it be found to continue for 
the present insuperable, there is yet an alternative which 
would enable the State to establish schools in districts 
neglected by voluntary societies. It consists in the 
adoption of the principle already acted upon in respect 
to the schools connected with Poor Law Unions, that, 
namely, of employing salaried clergymen to visit such 
schools statedly in order to afford religious instruction 
to the children attached to the Church of England, 



* In the pamphlet entitled, ** SkUe Education,** ulreody more than 
once referred to, the Rev. Baden Powell has shown conclusively that 
religious instruction neither is nor can be in practice afforded at all, 
without the very division into general and special^ which has been so 
much clamoured against. 
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leaving all other religious instructors admissible upon 
special demand. 

However this point be settled^ I cannot, for my own 
part, entertain* a doubt that the difficulty will, ere long, 
be removed from our path. We have no want so great 
or so urgent as this of a truly National Education. 
Many noble-minded* men^ and women too, — ^for in this 
work they must take no unimportant a part — are de- 
voting their best energies to its realization ^ and believing, 
as I devoutly do, that 'man's aspirations are God's 
promises,' I cannot doubt of their full and enduring 
success. 

And that success will be the heritage, not only of 
Britain but of the world 

** Change wide and deep, and silently performed, 
This land shall witness, and as days roll on, 
£arth*s universal frame shall feel the efiect. 
Even till the smallest habitable rock. 
Beaten by lonely billows, hears the songs 
Of humanized society, and blooms 
Witl) civil arts, that send their fragrance forth 
A grateful tribute to all-ruling Heaven. 
From culture, unexclusively bestowed 
On £ngland*s noble race, in freedom bora, 
Expect these mighty issues ; from the pains 
And faithful care of unambitious schools, 
Instructing simple childhood's ready ear; 
Thence look for these magnificent results !" 
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AddititmalNoti.'Sehool Inspeeium, (p. 284.) 

Since the obtenrBtionf in the text were written, thie point luw been 
■ettled, as respects the objections of the cleigy, by an arrangement that 
the inspectors of schools in connexion with the established church shall 
be appointed bj the Committee of Conncii, subject to the approval of the 
Archbishops of York and Canterbniy, each for his own province. The 
following is an extract from the minutes of the committee on the subject, 
datedJnly 1.5, 1840:— 

** Resolved, 1. That before any person is recommended to the Queen 
in Council to be appointed to inspect schools receiving aid from the public, 
the proprietors of which state tbemselves to be in connexion with the 
National Society, or the Church of England, the Archbishops of Canter- 
bury and Yoric be consulted by the Committee of Privy Council, each with 
regard to his own province ; and that they be at liberty to suggest any 
penon or persons for the office of inspector, and that no person be ai^ 
pointed without their concurrence. 

'*2. That the inspectors of such schools shall be appointed during 
pleasure, and that it shall be in the power of each archbishop at all times, 
with regard to his own province, to withdraw his concurrence in such ap- 
pointment, whereupon the authority of the inspector shall cease> and a fresh 
appointment talce place. 

*' 3. That the instructions to the inspectors with regard to religious 
instruction shall be framed by the arohblshops, and form part of the 
general instructions to the inspecton of such schools, and that tiie 
general instructions shall be communicated to the archbishops before they 
are finally sanctioned. 

"That each inspector at the same time that he presents any report 
rehiting to the said schools to the Committee of the Privy Council, shall 
transmit a duplicate thereof to the arohbishop, and shall also send a copy 
to the bishop of the diocese in which the school is situate for his in- 
formation. 

<< 4. That the grants of money be in proportion to the number of children 
jeducated, and the amount of money raised by private contribution, with 
the power of making exceptions in certain cases, the grounds of which 
will be stated in the annual returns to parliament"— OmunMis' Papers, 
No. 490. 



CHAPTER Xn. 

GENERAL REVIEW, IN CONCLUSION, OF THE ADMINISTRA- 
TIVE ECONOMY OP THE ARTS OF DESIGN IN ENGLAND, 
ITS STATE AND PROSPECTS. 



. . . . " Progress is 
The law of life— Man is not man as yet, 
While only here and there a Btar dispels 
The darkness — ^here and there a towering mind 
Overlooks its crawling fellows. . . . 
When all Hie race is perfected alik« 
(As man, |bat is,) then in. completed man 
Begins anew a tendency to God." 

Paracelsus, 

" Truths, of universal interest, are too often considered as so true that 
they lose all the power of truth, and lie bed-ridden in the dormitory of the 
soul, side by side with the most despised and exploded errors." 

S. T« COLBRIDGE. 



CHAPTER XII. 

OENRRAL REVIEW, IN CONCLUSIOIT, OP THE ADMINISTRA- 
TIVE ECONOMY OF THE ARTS OF DESIGN IN ENGLAND, 
ITS STATE AND PROSPECTS. 

1. It has been the object of the preceding pages to 
bring under review, as succinctly as the extent of the 
subject and the limit of the writer's ability would 
permit, the several relations in which the arts of painting, 
sculpture, and architecture have been, or may become, 
the subject-matter, either of legislative enactment, or 
of the administrative care of government. 

2. As most of the topics included within this limit 
had been recently the subjects of investigation before a 
select committee of the House of Commons, appointed 
'' to enquire into the best means of extending a know- 
ledge of the arts, and of the principles of design among 
the people (especially the manufacturing population) of 
the country; and also to enquire into the constitution, 
management, and effects of institutions connected with 
the arts," the present survey was commenced with an 
analysis of the report of that committee, arranged under 
three principal heads: first, the means of elementary 
instruction in the principles of design, more especially 
with regai*d to the manufacturing population; secondly, 
the means of extending the love of art in its highest 
departments, and consequently, of cultivating and re- 
fining the public taste; and thirdly, the legal protection 
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of artistic property, and the rewards and honours of 
successful artistic exertion. 

3. In the course of this analysis it was perceived, 
that in the opinion of the committee, the means of in- 
struction in design were very insufficient; taste for the 
beautiful in art confined to a small portion of the 
population; the legal protection of artistic property 
eminently insecure ; the rewards and honours accorded 
to artists meagre and inadequate;— that, in shorty 
" from the lowest connexion between design and manu- 
facture, up to the highest branches of poetical design, 
the arts have received little encouragement in this 
country." 

4. The conclusions thus arrived at, however repug- 
nant to national vanity, were, it was seen, fully borne 
out by clear and demonstrative evidence. It was 
shown, that not only is England inferior to some of her 
neighbours in the arts of design, considered as a branch 
of national culture, but that even in the application of 
design to various manufactures, for which, in some re- 
spects, she possesses great advantages, she has been 
far excelled, by reason of the greater diffusion in some 
other countries of the love and appreciation of the 
beautiful. 

5. In casting a rapid glance at the past history of the 
arts of design, it was seen that these results were in 
strict accordance with former experience. For in no 
country had high excellence in the arts ever been at- 
tained, save by their employment for religious or 
national purposes. And nowhere had excellence in 
the humbler applications of art long continued to exist, 
save in subordination to high attainment in those nobler 
branches. But in England, artists, having been almost 
wholly neglected by the State, and left to the private 
patronage of individuals, have (for the most part) ad- 
dressed themselves to the gratification of pei'sonal 
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vanity, and of the taste for ostentatious display^ in the 
decoration and adornment of houses, and to other em- 
ployments of a similar nature. 

6. In Greece, for example, the arts were constantly 
employed to nourish a lofty desire of personal dis- 
tinction, and an intense international rivalry. Merit 
received its public honours ; the greatest Athenian was 
proud that he could add to the renown of his country, 
and in the splendour of that renown the meanest 
Athenian had his share. 

7. So in Italy, at the revival of the arts, art became 
the handmaid of religion. The artist addressed himself 
to a whole people, and with the highest of all aims. 
"We attempt nothing," said Buffalmacco, "but to 
make holy men and women by means of pictures on 
wall and on panel ; and by these means to make men, 
in despite of devils, more devout and better.'** Thus 
the plastic arts became the great exponents of the 
characteristic feeUngs and aspirations of the time, and, 
as expressed in the device of their earliest academy, 
sought to lift men's minds from earth to heaven.f 

8. If it be said that all this relates to a state of 
things that has wholly passed away, I reply, England 
too has national feelings, and glories to be cherished; 
great men to be honoured ; ignorant men to be instructed 
and christianized. For all these purposes the plastic 
arts have in them as much virtue as they ever had. 

9. The question, then, what can the state do 
towards the exaltation of English art? is one of the 
gravest import. In approaching its discussion care was 
taken to guard against extravagant expectations on the 



* ** Non attendiamo mai altro che a far saoti e sante per le mure e per 
le iavole, ed a far perci6 con dispetto dei demonj gli uomini piil e 
migliori." 

f '< Levar dalla terra al cielo nostro intelletto." 
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one handy and on the other, against those degrading 
theories of government which would limit its duties 
and its powers merely to the protection of life and 
property. 

10. The primary duty of government, in respect to 
the plastic arts, was shown to consist in the removal of 
all obstruotions tending to deprive artists of a clear field 
for exertion and competition, whether from oppressive 
fiscal laws, from m(»iopolizing institutions, or from the 
want of protection, either national or international, for 
the fruits of their labour. Next after this came the 
duty of employing the arts to tiieir appropriate purpose 
of advancing popular education, by means of public 
galleries and museums — ^these in their turn reacting on 
the arts by producing truer and wider appreciation, and 
exalting the standard of taste; and then,. the duty of 
using all opportunities, afforded by useful and necessary 
public works for the adequate employment of that 
highest order of genius which, even under the hap- 
piest circumstances, merely private and individual 
patronage will always leave in comparative neglect. 

11. In proceeding with the enquiry how far these 
duties had been discharged or neglected, and if wholly 
or in part neglected, how the defect might best be 
remedied, it was thought expedient that the suggestion 
of remedy should proceed pari passu with the statement 
of defect And the enquiry commenced with the state 
of the law i*especting copyright in invention. 

Copyright. 12. The close connexion subsisting between literary 
copyright and copyright in works of art and in me- 
chanical inventions appeared to render it necessary to 
review the whole subject. It was laid down as a pri- 
mary principle that the putting forth of labour to create 
a valuable, distinguishable, and exchangeable product, 
which before had no existence, constitutes a clear and 
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indisputable right of property, if such a right exist 
at alU 

13. It was then shown that, as regards the productions 
of the literary author, the sculptor, the engraver, and the 
composer, there is nothing in their nature which should 
limit the term of the secure enjoyment of them, or in 
any way preclude their full participation in all the 
rights accorded by law to property in general; but that 
as regards mechanical and chemical inventions, there is 
that in their nature which renders it necessary to limit 
the term of property in them, for the purpose of securing 
fair and equal protection to all inventors of every grade. 

14. The statutable limitation of copyright in books to 
twenty-eight years, with contingent reversion for the 
remainder of the author's life has not, it was perceived, 
been compensated either by cheapness of process, 
whether for proof or transfer, or by adequacy of remedy; 
the penal clauses being wholly worthless. Engraved 
prints have the same term as books, but without any 
contingent reversion. Such works of sculpture as can 
be brought within the vague and unsatisfactory de^ 
finition of the 54th Geo. III. c. 56, have a term of 
fourteen years only, with reversion of a second similar 
term, contingent on the author's survival. And designs 
or patterns for printed "linens, cottons, calicoes and 
muslins," are protected for the term of three months. 
But in all these cases a good system of registration is 
wanting ; the legal processes are complex and expensive; 
and the remedies absolutely null. 

15. In respect, however, of designs for application to 
manufactures, the law has been somewhat altered for 
the better, by the enactment of two bills which were 
under discussion in Parliament when the preceding 
pages on copyright were passing through the press. 
By the first of these bills the term of three months, 
already accorded to patterns for " printed linens^ cottons, 

21 
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calicoeSi and muslins/' (most of which ar»now obsolete^) 
was extended to ''silks and woollens/' before totally 
unprotected ; and by tlie second, a term of twelve 
months was afforded to all tissue or textile fabrics^ 
other than those included within the first bill, and a 
term of three years to any new design ^for the mo- 
delling, or the casting, embossment, chasing, engravings 
or any other kind of impression or ornament on any 
article of manufacture," not being a tissue or textile 
fabric. The last-named term of protection was made 
contingent on registration. These are important im- 
provements, but still the greatest defect is altogether 
overloc^ed; the want, namely, of cheap and summary 
process on infringement, and of competent tribunals to 
adjudicate. The term, too, of protection afforded to the 
first*named class of textile fabrics is insuflScient, and 
might with great advantage be increased from three 
months to nine months, or even to twelve. 

16. The subject of literary copyright has been again 
before parliament, in the shape of the excellent bill 
introduced by Mr. Sergeant Talfourd, to extend the 
term to a period of sixty years, commencing at the 
author's death.* So completely have the arguments of 
the opponents of this measure been refuted, that it is 
impossible to entertain a doubt that it must eventually 
pass into a law. But the whole subject of copyright in 
prints, and in works of sculpture, has yet to be ap- 
proached by the legislature* In considering it, it will 
be found that the term is less important than simplicity 
of process, and adequacy of tribunal, — the indispensable 
features of any satisfactory measure. Much important 
information on iKh head is to be derived from the 
copyright tribunals in France. 

Letters 17. Advancing to the consideration of the present 

patent. ' 

* See Appendix, A. 
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state of the law respecting patents for inveniions (which 
affect the arts of design more nearly than might at the first 
glance appear), it was found that here too the desiderata 
partake of the same character. Simplicity of the forms 
of procedare, redaction of the stamp duties and fees, abo^ 
lition of separate patents for different portions of the 
United Kingdom, provisions for cheap and safe transfer, 
competent tribunals, — must be the characteristics of any 
adequate reform of the patent laws. The bill introduced 
by Mr. Mackinnon into the House of Commons — which, 
however, has made no progress — although in many re- 
spects an improvement upon the existing law, leaves most 
of these important points altogether unprovided for. 

18. It was further contended that any surplus sum Rewards of 
which might be derived from fees upon letters patent ^"^«ntion, 
ought to be applied — not to the consolidated fund, as 
proposed by Mr. Mackinnon, but — to the reward of those 
inventors and public benefectors who may fail of being 
otherwise remunerated, even when the State shall have 
accorded them that fair and equal protection of their 
property which it is bound to refuse to none. Unfortu- 
nately, the most narrow views on this subject appear 

still to prevail in quarters where more statesman-like 
opinions might have been reasonably looked for; 

19. In the recent and important case of Messrs. 
Fourdrinier, whose improvements in the manufacture 
of paper are computed to have saved twenty thousand 
pounds a year in the consumption of that article for public 
purposes alone, but who were ruined by the large outlay 
and the vexatious litigations which they were compelled 
to incur in the prosecution of them, a select Committee 
of the House of Commons, obtained after protracted 
efforts, to enquire into their claims for some public 
remuneration, having made that enquiry, resolved una- 
nimously to recommend a grant of twenty thousand 
pounds. The government, however, interposed delay, 
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andy at length,* proposed a vote of seven thousand 
pounds only. Men on all sides of the House remon- 
strated against this step as a great injustice, but the 
Chancellor of the Exchequer refused to yield , and thus 

expressed himself : "I must confess that 

I had considerable difficulty in introducing a vote at 
all, because I think it very objectionable in principle, 
that parties should apply to the public for a reward for 
their inventions.^^ To the honour of the House of 
Commons this doctrine appeared to meet with very 
little support. 

20. I repeat, then, that amendment of copyright and 
patent law, to be effectual, must include the provision of 
a national fund, as well for rewarding those whom mere 
protection may yet leave unrewarded, as for acquiring, 
to the public use, such valuable inventions as the 
owners may be willing at once to surrender. 

Fiscal ob- 21. Next to the duty of protecting the aitist in the 
8 ac ions. gggm.g enjoyment of the fruits of his labour, may be 
Excise ranked that of removing all needless fiscal obstructions 
bricics, to his progress. Such, it was shown, exist at present 
glass, and j^ ^^ excise duties on bricks, on paper, and on glass. 

22. The excise duties on bricks obstruct the propor- 
tion and beauty of our buildings, and if they cannot be 
altogether removed, they might at least be equalized. 
Those on paper discourage art by enhancing the cost 
of books and prints, of cards for the Jacquard loom, and 
of stained papers of all kinds. Those on glass tend 
greatly to obstruct the arts of glass-painting, of en- 
graving, and of decorative architecture — ^in several of 
its most important branches. 

23. A reduction of the rates of postage^ it was shown, 
would also contribute greatly to diffuse the love of art, 

* On the 8th of May, 1840. 
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as indeed to promote educational improvement of every 
kind, throughout the population. This measure has 
now been happily accomplished, and the results are 
already such as to justify the most sanguine anticipations 
of its advocates. It is gratifying too to perceive that, 
although it would be premature to assert anything 
decisively aa to its immediate financial consequences, 
there is abundant reason to believe that these will be 
far less unsatisfactory than was expected. 

24. So far, the claims which have been advanced in 
favour of the arts, to certain remedial measures of legis- 
lation, rest mainly upon the simple grounds of protection 
to property, Q.nd freedom of industry. We now proceed 
to claims upon the assistance of government which rest 
on a different basis, that is to say, on the duty incum- 
bent upon the State to promote the universal education 
of the people by all means within its power. 

26. The duty, however, of establishing «cAoo&^c^e52gA Schools of 
for the training of industrial artists, is one which rests, indiu^iaf 
not on the latter basis alone, but both on that and on ^^^^^* 
the former combined. The prosperity of the manufac- 
tures of our country depends on an improved taste in 
design characterizing our productions, and enabling 
them to compete in the markets with those of our 
neighbours. To such an improved taste the special 
instruction of industrial artists is indispensable. And 
the want of adequate protection heretofore for the works 
of such artists, when produced, has naturally had the 
effect of making the manufacturers themselves both less 
willing and less able to provide such instruction at their 
own cost. 

26. And again, the lamentable deficiency of such 
general knowledge of the elementary principles of 
design as would form an essential part of a good and 
universal popular education, has greatly increased the 
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difficulty of establishing such schools with success. 
In this respect, the school recently established by the 
government at Somerset House has been greatly im«^ 
peded in its progress. Instead of forming, in the first 
instance, a school for producing good pattern-designers, 
thoroughly versed in the practical application of design 
to manufactures; and ultimately, a central or normal 
school for training those who were to become the teachers 
of such industrial artists in local schools throughout the 
country, it has been hitherto, to a great extent, occupied 
in imparting the very rudiments of the knowledge of 
design to youths who came to it wholly uninformed* 

27. It was therefore contended that in order to this 
central school fulfilling its proper purpose, the provision 
of apparatus for the practical study of manu&cture is 
indispensable, on the one hand, and on the other, the 
establishment of minor schools throughout the country, 
for affording elementary instruction in design to all who 
seek it. It was also seen to be highly important that 
museums of omanwutal art should be established as 
extensively as possible, in connexion with such schools. 
PubiicGai* 28. All experience proves that no adequate provision 
Miueamfu ^^ public galleries and museums, either for the special 
improvement of artists, or for the general instruction of 
the people, is to be looked for at any other hands than 
those of government. 

29. Collections of casts from the best works of sculp- 
ture, of ornaments in plaster and in metal, both ancient 
and of the middle ages, of prints, and of books of 
ornamental designs (such as the French and Prussian 
governments have caused to be produced on so splendid 
a scale), are those which are most desirable in our 
great manufacturing towns. Parliamentary grants, tit 
aid of local rates to be levied by the municipal bodies, 
appear to offer the best means of obtaining them. 

30. Next in importance to these are collections of 
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original and improved machines, models of new inyen- 
tionsy specimens of new and improved fabrics, 8cc. 
These, it was shown, might easily be obtained in con- 
nexiuEi with an ira]»roved law for the protection of 
patents and copyright. When these wants shall have 
been supplied it will be necessary to consider the best 
means of establishing public galleries of the higher 
works of art, the want of which, though not operating 
so prejudicially upon industry, is yet, both morally and 
intellectually a serious evil. 

31. In advancing to examine the nature and present 
condition of the principal public collections actually 
existing in the metropolis, notice was taken that of a 
Museum of British History we have not even the 
beginning. 

32. The 'National Gallery of pictures, whilst it pos* The 
sesses several capital works of the Lombard, Venetian, GaUeryl^ 
and Flemish schools, with admirable specimens of 
Murillo, of the Caracci, of Claude, and of the Pou^ins, 

does not contain one great work by any of the chief 
masters either of the Roman or of the Florentine schools, 
whence proceeded the highest excellence ever attained 
in design, in expression, and in composition. Yet these 
it was noticed, are precisely the qualities most needful 
to be studied in England, to counteract the prevalent 
faults and deficiences of English artists. 

33. A lengthened examination of the evidence ad- 
duced before the select Committee of the Commons, 
with respect to the constitution and management of the 
National Gallery, appeared to lead to the conclusion 
that the adoption of the following measures, — it may be 
amongst others, — would be of considerable public 
advantage: first, the additional infusion otprofessional 
knowledge of art into the board of directors; secondly, 
the preparation of a systematic plan as to what shall be 
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progressively aimed at in the formation of the gallery; 
thirdly, the increase of the parliamentary grant, including 
a fixed sum to be annually set apart for purchases — ^the 
trustees being authorized to apply to Parliament for 
power to anticipate the grant under special circum- 
stances; fourthly, annual reports to Parliament of the 
progress made, for the general information of the public ; 
fifthly, the historical arrangement (at the earliest possible 
period) of the pictures already possessed into schools, and 
the preparation of a catalogue calculated to afford real in- 
formation to the visitors ; and sixthly, the provision of an 
adequate building for the display of a collection worthy 
of the British people; or, if the obstacles to a new erec- 
tion should be found insuperable, the improvement and 
enlargement of the present building. And to these 
must be added, the formation of a collection of the best 
works of British artists. The removal of the cartoons 
from Hampton Court to the National Gallery is also 
greatly to be desired. 

34. That the present edifice could ever be made to 
contain, under any satisfactory classification, a collection 
of pictures in the smallest degree honorable to the 
country, may reasonably be doubted. The site, en* 
cumbered as it was already, had been chosen without 
due deliberation, but its disadvantages were by no 
means irremoveable. Eventually, however, the fitness 
and beauty of the National Gallery of England were 
sacrificed to the military barracks and the parish work- 
house, and to a very idle clamour about obstructing the 
view of Saint Martin's Church. 

36. The question concerning the Royal Academy, its 
duties to the nation, in return for national advantages, 
and the way in which it has fulfilled or neglected them, 
is one which ought never to have been mixed up with 
the obtainment by the public of a good and sufficient 
edifice for a National Gallery. This question must be 
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disposed of on its own merits. In the mean time it 
must surely be granted that a worthy and appropriate 
Gallery ought to be obtained, altogether irrespectively 
of the settlement of this other and very different question. 

36. The subject of an improved catalogue of the Catalogues, 
national collection of pictures demands some special 
notice; for on this, more than on any other particular, 
depends the amount of its public utility. The present 
catalogue is meagre and insuflGicient, and in several 
respects is positively erroneous; like the collection itself, 

it is wholly devoid of arrangement, and does not even 
contain an index either of schools or of painters. There 
are many examples of good catalogues of foreign collec- 
tions which might be imitated with advantage, if to 
originate be deemed too troublesome. Of these I would 
especially instance Lenoir's catalogue of the Musee des 
Monuments Franfais, and Dr. Waagen*s, of the Berlin 
Gallery of Pictures, each of which has its peculiar 
merit.* A tabular chronological view of the schools of 
art, in connexion with the leading personages and events 
of the several periods, would prove a useful feature in 
catalogues intended for popular use. 

37. In considering the present condition and manage- British 
ment of the British Museum, it was found expedient to ^°*®"™- 
follow the course adopted in the resolutions reported to 

the House of Commons, by its select committee of enquiry 
into that institution, appointed in 1836. Considerable 
improvement appeared to have resulted from that en« 
quiry, although it had not been carried to its legitimate 
extent. 

38. In the course of our review it appeared probable 
that the replacement of some of the official members of 
the board of trustees, already overburthened with still 



* A brief view of the plan of each of these catalogues will be found in 
the Appendix, F. 
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weightier public duties, by men at once distingQisbed 
for their attachment to literature and science, and able 
to give more of their personal attention to the in8titution» 
might promote its general interests; that the formation 
of a board of officers f reporting and recommending to 
the trustees on matters of internal arrangement and im- 
provement; the better subdivision of departments; 
and increased exertion in the preparation and printing 
of good catalogues, would further increase its already 
great utility to the public; and that a continuance of 
the growing spirit of liberality towards it, which has of 
late been apparent on the part of Parliament, would 
give renewed vigour to the exertions, both of trustees 
and officers, to render it an institution of which the 
country may justly be proud.* 

39. Notice has recently been given in the House of 
Commons of an intention to move a resolution that the 
National Gallery and the British Museum be opened to 
the public on Sundays, ''at the same hours during 
which public-houses are by law allowed to be open." 
Believing that such a step would tend greatly to dimi- 
nish those fearful profanations of the sabbath which are 
now so rife, and that it would extend opportunities of 
intellectual culture and of rational amusement to thou- 
sands who at present are wholly, or almost wholly, 
deprived of them, I cannot but heartily wish that this 
motion may be successful. 

Royal 40. In proceeding to consider the condition and present 

utility of the Royal Academy of Arts, regret was ex- 
pressed at the outset that the discussion of this important 



* Having now the honour of a subordinate ojfficial connexion with the 
British Museum, I think it right to mention that the chapter relating to 
that establishment was wholly written and printed long prior to the com- 
mencement of such connexion. 
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question should have been so frequently carried on in a 
sfHrit of exaggeration and of bitterness. Due honour 
was paid to the high character of the present academi- 
cians, and the fiiUeat confidence expressed in the purity 
and disinterestedness of their intentions. But it was 
contended that the present constitution of the academy, 
ittcludhig as it does several distinct functions, the combi- 
nation of which is incompatible with the due discharge 
of each, precluded it * from answering the reasonable 
expectations of the public in the existing state of the arts. 

41. The Royal Academy is at once an assembly of 
honour for artists, a school of instruction for artists, and 
the chief (and only privileged) medium for exhibiting 
the works of artists to the public. It was contended 
that to give to an assembly of honour an uncontrolled 
power over the exhibition or non-exhibition of an artist's 
works is at once to give temptation to an abuse of power, 
and then to take away all appeal from such abuse. 

42. The object of an honorary distinction, such as 
R.A., is to stamp a man's pretensions as an artist with 
the sanction of those who are best qualified to judge of 
them. But as no imaginable associations for conferring 
such distinctions can be made to work unerringly, their 
existence becomes an eril directly they are made indis- 
pensable conditions to the favour of the public. The 
object of an exhibition is to afford every candidate for 
this favour the opportunity of obtaining it, by desert, 
altogether irrespectively of such distinctions. But to 
unite the control of honours and of the chief public 
exhibition in the same hatidsy is to place not alone the 
professional distinction, but also the very means of sub- 
sistence of the rising artist, at the absolute disposal 
of a body of men at once his competitors and his 
judges. 

43. If this argument be in itself sound, it is no answer 
to it to say, either that the present members of the 
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academy are too honorable to abuse their power, for this 
may not be true of their successors; or, that if such 
abuse should occur, the artist who conceives himself 
injured may appeal to the public through another exhi- 
bition, for a professedly 'Royal' institution lodged in a 
public edifice, and favoured with ihe prestige of fashion, 
will ever possess great advantages over the most meri- 
torious private body. 

44. A rapid review of the past course and present 
position of the Royal Academy made it apparent, on the 
one hand, that its means were altogether inadequate to 
its professed objects; and on the other, that it had failed 
to make the exertions which it might have made to 
procure the increase of those means. 

45. On the whole, it was contended, that the reform 
which would most extend the public usefulness of the 
Royal Academy would consist, first, in the separation 
of its functions as assembly of honour, and as school of 
instruction, from those connected with the annual exhi- 
bition, confining it wholly to the former; secondly, in 
the removal of the limitation as to the number of its 
members, the recognition of engravers as full members^ 
and the abolition of the class of associates; thirdly, in 
the appropriation of such a sum from public funds as 
shall be sufiicient, when added to the proceeds of the 
funded property at present possessed by the academy, 
to provide for the liberal increase of its means of instruc- 
tion, and for its permanent maintenance as assembly and 
as school; and fourthly, in adequate provision for the 
official inspection of the schools, and for the publication 
of periodical reports of its general proceedings. 

46. The annual exhibition it was proposed to intrust 
to an elective committee, uninvested with any exclusive 
privileges of * painting up' or 'varnishing,' undisturbed 
by other duties, and free to take the most efficient mea- 
sures to promote the sale of the works exhibited. Such 
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a body, it was hoped, would both increase the immediate 
rewards of our artists, and contribute to bring about a 
more liberal and enlightened appreciation of the arts by 
the public at large. 

47. Whatever the vicious effects of academies in- 
volving distinct and heterogeneous functions, in other 
times and places, an institution so limited and so 
endowed might, it was hoped, greatly subserve the 
progress of the arts towards the attainment of their 
legitimate objects, the intellectual and spiritual culture 
of the nation in its widest sense. 

48. But it must ever be remembered that academies 
are but one link in the chain of means to this end. It 
were vain indeed to educate artists, and to confer on 
them the marks of distinction, if such employment be 

not afforded them as is calculated to call forth their Engjj„a«e- 
highest powers. This employment, on any extensive ment of 
scale, can only be afforded by the State. Srt^'Se 

49. And in glancing for a moment at one of the state. 
gravest characteristics of our existing state of society — 

the enormous disparity of conditions^ and all that such 
disparity involves — ^we therein perceived another power- 
ful reason why the arts should be employed for purposes 
of public and general enjoyment and magnificence, in 
which even the poorest should have their right of pro- 
perty. Happily, we found that the very means by 
which this end may best be attained are precisely those 
most powerful in aiding to dispel that ignorance of the 
masses which lends to social disparity its most alarming 
aspect. 

60. The arts of painting and sculpture may be thus 
employed by the State, chiefly in these three ways: First, 
by national commissions to artists of approved ability, 
for pictures of religious and historical subjects, to be 
placed in our public buildings and galleries, and for 
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works of sculpture^ as public monuments to our illus- 
trious men, and for the adornment of our national 
edifices ; secondly, by judicious ptcr^^Anses from the public 
exhibitions, wherever they contain works calculated to 
do honour to the nation; and thirdly, hy priMe$ offered 
to unlimited public competition for works of the same 
class as the national commissions. 

61. Each of these means should without doubt be 
employed by a powerful nation, recognizing them all as 
contributive to the building up of an orderly, civilized, 
and religious people. But in entering on a yet almost 
untrodden path, it might be wise to select one of them 
as the means to he at Jirst chiefly employed. And in 
this view the third perhaps would most quickly and 
most extensively attain its end. 

52. Attention was therefore called to a well-digested 
plan, capable of being employed for this purpose with a 
very small expenditure of public money, long since 
framed by the now President of the Royal Academy, 
Sir Martin Archer Shee. By this plan it was proposed 
that the sum of five thousand pounds should be annually 
funded, and, with the interest, be applied at the end of 
every third year to the institution of prices for sacred 
and historical pictures, divided into three classes and 
decreed with public solemnity. Surely five thousand 
pounds a year will not much longer be refused for an 
object like this. 

63. The appropriate decoration of the Houses of Par- 
liament now in course of erection would afford a noble 
opportunity for the employment of the genius of our 
best artists on historical and national subjects. When 
we observe what has been recently done in this depart- 
ment in France, and still more strikingly, in the mag« 
nificent capital of the small kingdom of Bavaria, we 
may well blush for Britain, if this opportunity, like so 
many preceding ones, should be altogether neglected. 
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64. The strange .objections which are sometimes ex- Pictures 
pressed to the admission of altar-pieces into churches meote^n ' 
appears to be traceable to that superstitious dread of <^*»^^ches* 
everything supposed or alleged to be "Popish," which is 

still not uncommon amongst us. But for this, one can 
hardly imagine that so efficient a^ means of awakening 
and cherishing religious emotions should be so little 
employed. It was well said by the Synod of Arras^ 
that pictures are the books of the ignorant, who know 
not (or care not) to read others.* Books, indeed, have 
become more accessible since, but still the inclination 
to read 'Ho religious edification '^ is not so general as 
that the older and often far more impressive means of 
instruction can be readily dispensed with. 

65. Nor let it be supposed that the subjects of sacred 
art are trite or exhausted. Even amidst the comparative 
darkness of pagan antiquity, the hopes of an undying 
existence hereafter, to which humanity in its proudest 
as in its most aligect condition has ever fondly clung, 
were found to admit of almost inexhaustible modes of 
expression. By the forms of an edifice, as by the rites 
of the worship within $ by sculptured symbcd, as by 
sacrificial emblem, this great truth seems dimly but un- 
ceasingly to struggle into the region of undoubting belief; 

56. The christian artists of the middle ages, animated 
by a devout and humble spirit of gratitude to God, and of 
love to Christ for his great mission of reconciliation and 
redemption, seem ever to have kept in their remembrance 
that '* besides the examples of virtues which we may 
learn of Christ, we may be also many ways provoked to 
remember his painful and cruel passion, and also to 
consider ourselves when we behold his image, and to 
condemn and abhor our sin, which was the cause of his 



* Illorom qnod per scriptaram non possnnt intaeri hoc per quaedam 
pictariB iineamenta contemplaDtar. 
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80 crael death." They dwell, sometimes with passionate 
delight, sometimes with overflowing feelings of sorrow 
and remorse, on every incident of his holy life. Every 
being who gazed with pious reverence upon his human 
form, — ^whether indeed it were mean and lowly, or else 
radiant and glorious to look upon, — as he walked in the 
streets of Jerusalem, or in the fields of Bethany, is to 
them an object of inexpressible interest. His mother 
and his brethren, according to the flesh, seem to them 
more worthy of contemplation than are the very angels 
of heaven. 

57. But it may be doubted whether the one great 
hope of humanity was not kept more in mind under the 
darkness of paganism than beneath the light which now 
sbineth. Representations of an expected immortality 
are but rarely to be found amongst christians. 

• . . ''The last judgment has been depicted with distor- 
tions and exaggerations, as if the only scene of that great 
drama was one of terror: our Lord has been represented 
as an executioner, but not as a Saviour; every feature of 
horror to scare and horrify beholders has been elaborately 
portrayed, but not one to sooth and rejoice. Yet the 
Son of God arises on the morning of that day as the 
Sun of Righteousness, with healing on his wings • . • . 
The end of this dispensation has been represented for all 
as an object of dread, but never as an object of joy; 
as a thing to be feared, and not as a thing to be hoped 
for."* Here, then, is indeed a great and almost un- 
trodden field open to the aspiring artist. 

58. The more eminent are the powers of the arts of 
design to contribute to the religious instruction of a 
people, the more important is it that they should be 



* Mr. Dnunmond's Letter to Thomas Phillips, Esq,, R*A,, on the 
Connexion between the Fine Arts and Religion* 1840, pp. 35-6. 
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employed judiciously when admitted into our sacred 
edifices. Can this^ it was asked, be said of the monu- 
mental sculptures most usually found in our cathedrals 
and churches? On the contrary, most of the monu- 
ments in Saint Paul's cathedral, for instance, with their 
figures of Mars and of Victory, of Neptune and of 
Fame^ are as inappropriate to a Christian church as 
are the blood-stained standards which hang from its 
dome. And it may be said with truth, that sepul- 
chral sculpture in general has greatly departed from its 
ancient simplicity and fitness. 

69. The practice of placing public statues or monu- 
ments to distinguished men in any religious edifice is open 
to several grave objections. It places a dangerous and 
irresponsible power in the hands of ecclesiastical autho- 
rities; it tends to confound monuments erected to those 
who have done the State service with the mere memo- 
rials of an ostentatious and, it may be, misapplied wealth, 
and to impede the provision of a Gallery of National 
Honour worthy of the British people. The French 
have their Pantheon, the Genmans their Walhalla, but 
Britain has consecrated no edifice to the memory of the 
men who have made her what she is. 

60. In connexion with this subject, notice was taken 
of the restrictions which at present obstruct the ad- 
mission of the public to edifices in which national 
monuments have been already erected, and of the Society for 
eflTorts of the recently-established Society for obtaininst ?''*»****"& 

irce fldmis' 

free admission to National Monuments to remove them, sion to na- 
With respect to Saint Paul's cathedral, and the cathe- IJumentT''' 
drals of Norwich and Wells, considerable success, it was *c. 
seen, had attended those efforts, but the result had not 
yet been so satisfactory with reference to the most 
important of all, — ^Westminster Abbey. 

61. The exertions of this society are, however, unre- 
mitting, and extend to all collections of works of art or 

22 
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industry. Through its instrumentality increased facili- 
ties have been afforded to the public at Hampton Court 
Palace, at the Armouries of the Tower of London, and at 
the Museum of the East India House, as well as at 
several provincial museums throughout the country.* 

Manage- 62. The good effects of a liberal encour^ement of 
competi- ^Lfti^ts by means of public works depend greatly on the 
tioM for judicious management of competitions for their execo- 

public •'. - , ^ 1 i. . /»* 1 

work«. tion. In the scanty number of mstancea of such 
encouragement which have occurred in England, our 
experience in this respect is far from satisfactory. The 
recent cases of the Nelson Testimonial and the New 
Royal Exchange afford striking proof of the statement. 

63. A review of the course which had been pursued 
in these and in some other cases, similar in their un- 
satisfactory result, as compared with that adopted in 
other countries — and especially in the recent important 
case of the French monument to Foy — together with aii 
examination of the report on this subject, made by a 
committee of the Institute of British Architects, and of 
the opinions of other qualified judges, led to the conclu- 
sion that the points to be chiefly attended to in the 
judicious regulation of artistic competitions may be 
thus enumerated : First, the programme or instructions 
should be clear and definite as to the objects to be 
attained, while giving considerable latitude to the artist, 
as to the means of attaining them. Secondly, whatever 
instructions are ultimately resolved upon should be 
rigorously adhered to ; and no designs should be ad- 
mitted unless in strict accordance with them. Thirdly, 
there should be a public exhibition of all the competing 
designs before as well as after the adjudication. Fourthly, 
there should be a secondary tribunal or committee of 

* On this subject^ see a note in the Appendix. 
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artists, wholly unconnected with the competition, who 
should make a written and detailed report to the ulti- 
mate judges, on the merits of the several designs sub- 
mitted, and with this their duties should terminate. 
And fifthly, the final decision should rest with a very 
small number of unprofessional judges, selected for their 
known acquaintance with the arts of design, and paid 
for their services, whose judgment, with the reasons for 
it, and the report of the committee of artists, should 
ultimately be published. 

64. I think it highly probable that such a board as 
this mighty with advantage, be made permanent^ and 
that a board so formed would also be found better 
fitted for the administration of a scheme of national 
prizes for historical art, than the mixed and doubtfully 
responsible authority suggested by Sir Martin Shee. 

66. Public works for exciting the highest efforts of Voluntary 
artists ; schools of design for encouraging the applica- ^g^for^lie 
tipn of the arts to manufacture ; galleries and museums eocourage- 
for diffusing the love of art abroad, and promoting the arts. 
enjoyment of multitudes; — all these important means 
need to be supplemented by others, of a comparatively 
inexpensive nature, which shall tend to develope a home 
and fire-side love of art (so to speak) throughout the 
whole population. Such a means appears to have been 
found in the recent combinations for the purchase of 
works of art, to be distributed amongst the associators 
by lot. 

66. These associations, originating in France, and 
quickly imitated in most of the states of Germany^ and 
in other parts of continental Europe, have been very 
recently naturalized amongst us. In Scotland they 
have been so successful, that a sum already exceeding 
£7,000 a year is by this means added to the amount of 
patronage for native art. In England their success has 
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not yet been so signal, but it is yearly increasing. 
Taking into account the whole United Kingdom, it has 
been computed that during the last three years the 
gross amount raised in this way for the purchase of the 
works of British artists has exceeded £70,000. 

67. It was not to be expected that the encouragement 
thus afforded should, at the outset, bear directly upon 
the higher departments of the arts. Its value consists 
rather in increasing the number of art-lovers, in forming 
centres of union between artists and amateurs, and in 
preparing the way for that general and elevated ap- 
preciation of the arts, in their noblest purposes and 
capabilities, on which alone their public and national 
encouragement can be permanently based. 

68. There is, however, a means by which these as- 
sociations may contribute to this last and most important 
species of encouragement, even in a direct manner. It 
is by the creation of a reserve-fund to be employed in 
the purchase of historical works, to be preserved in 
galleries or other public institutions, as national property* 
And this measure, already in active operation in some 
of the German Art'-Unions, would, it has been con- 
tended, under judicious management, become one of 
the most valuable features of societies such as these. 
The tendency to encourage mediocrity which, to some 
extent, will always characterize them (and it is but a 
small drawback from their great general utility) would 
by this means be effectually counteracted. 

Connex- 69. Inasmuch, then, as the highest value of the arts 
whoie^si*! ^^ design consists, not in their power to minister to the 
ject with a luxury and splendour of the few, but in their eminent 
pop^iM* capabihty to promote the fitting culture and education 
education, of all— to contribute to what Milton calls "the in- 
breeding and cherishing into a people of the seeds of 
virtue and public civility,'' — our survey naturally lands 
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us in the question. How near are we to the possession 
of an adequate system of means and appliances for the 
obtainment of a truly educated people? 

70. In attempting to supply some answer to this 
question, it was primarily asserted that all parties to its 
discussion were agreed, at least in this, namely, that 
the organization of such a system must proceed, not 
from the voluntary efforts of the individuals or classes 
themselves, whose present want of education is greatest 
and most urgent, but from efforts from without them; 
— ^and, that to this organization the State, by its official 
agents and representatives, must afford sotne aid. 

71. Notice was taken, in limine^ of the pretensions 
which have recently been advanced by a certain party 
in the established church, to an ecclesiastical control, 
of right, over all education, and to an ecclesiastical 
administration of all aids afforded to education by the 
State. These pretensions, when placed in apposition 
with the two concurrent facts, — a nation divided into 
many religious bodies, some admitting one kind of 
ecclesiastical authority, and some another, and some 
rejecting ecclesiastical authority altogether; and a 
government by representation, — were seen to be wholly 
untenable. 

72. For, as was said, an improved means of popular 
education, being the want of the whole people, and not 
of a part only; and the necessity of State interposition 
to this end, being not only capable of demonstrative 
proof, but already virtually admitted by all parties, 
what the State does, it must do for alL 

73. Such interposition, it was argued, must tend to 
encourage, not to supersede voluntary exertions, and 
whatever be its ultimate limits, must at least include 
the distribution of parliamentary grants ; efficient in- 
spection of the schools aided by such grants ; a provision 
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of normal or teacher schools for the better preparation 
of schoolmasters; and the removal of all such obstacles 
to popular education as may be removeable by l^islative 
means. 

74. A glance at the recent measures of goyemment 
in relation to this subject, made it apparent that each 
of these means either is already, or shortly will be, in 
active operation. It was perceived, indeed, that the 
most important of all-^he establishment of good normal 
schools— had been delayed by misapprehensions and 
misunderstandings with respect to the provision of ade- 
quate religious instruction, without infringement of the 
rights of conscience, but that happily these misappre- 
hensions are even now giving place to juster and lai^er 
views, and to a graver s«nse of the dignity and im* 
portance of the subject. 

75. It was not thought necessary to enter into any 
lengthened statistical details of the present educational 
wants of the country, in respect either of quantity or of 
quality. But evidence enough was adduced to prove 
that, as respects the former, we have no ground to hope 
that it will ever be fully overtaken, save by the State 
kself assuming the initiative (in the poorer and more 
populous districts) in the actual establishment of 
schools ; and that, as respects the latter, no approach to 
a sufficient education can be expected for certain lai^e 
classes of the community, save by the establishment of 
industrial schools, or such as shall carry on education 
and develope practical industry, at one and the same 
time. 

76. Such measures, it is evident, require for their 
superintendence a permanent educational department in 
the government. The existing Committee of the Privy 
Council on Education is but a temporary step to such 
u department. It is, however, a great improvement 
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upon the practice of leaving the appropriation of edu- 
cational grants to the treasury. 

77. But it would seem^ on reviewing the whole 
question, as it stands at present, that large as is the 
amount of information which has been brought to bear 
upon it, there is still need for further enquiry. And 
nothing, perhaps, would tend more surely, or more 
rapidly, to bring about the adoption of a sound and 
thoroughly efficient system, than the appointment of a 
commission to do for this question what the commis- 
sioners of enquiry into the Poor Laws did for Poor Law 
Reform. That subject, like the present, had been 
brought repeatedly before parliamentary committees, 
but made comparatively little progress, until it became 
the subject of a systematic and official enquiry. 

78. Amongst the adjuncts and supplemental means 
of a truly national education, Schools of Design, 
Mechanics' Institutions, Lyceums, free Exhibitions, 
public Galleries and Museums, — the best means of 
promoting which have been already discussed, — will all 
hold their appropriate place. Amongst those which 
have not been noticed, as having less to do with the 
immediate subject of these pages, there is one which 
I cannot wholly pass over. I mean, the improved cul- 
tivation of the popular taste for music. 

79. Vocal music, if adapted to songs or odes of a 
popular and inspiriting kind, is a most powerful adjunct 
to national education. The effect of Luther*s hymns, 
and of some of Klopstock^s odes (for example) on the 
German people has been remarkable ; and Herder, in 
speaking of it, has beautifully observed on the grandeur 
of the task of "filling a youthful mind with songs, 
which shall dwell with it life-long, inciting it to virtue, 
affording it consolation, and being to it as undying 
voices, alike while doing and while suffering, in life and 
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in death!"* The man who shall do this for England 
has yet to appear. 

80. Tke Society for the encouragement of Vocal 
Music was established, about two years since, with a 
view to cultivate, among all classes, a taste for vocal 
harmony, and to extend the practice of choral singing, 
''as a means of softening the manners, refining the 
taste, and raising the character of the great body of the 
people It was intended to facilitate the introduc- 
tion of vocal music into schools, as a branch of national 
education, and to aid in the formation of choral and 
madrigal societies/'f 

81. "To render music national in this country," 
continues the Report, "it is necessary that it should 
be made a part of common every-day school instruction. 
In several of the German states, and in some of the 
cantons of Switzerland, no individual can obtain the 
appointment of schoolmaster in the humblest village 
school, who cannot teach singing and the notation of 
music. In those countries this is rightly viewed as an 
important qualification for a teacher; for without the 



* " DoH kUhnttte Klopstocksche Lied, voll Spriinge and Inversi- 

onen, eiiiem Kinde beigebracbt, und von ihm einigemal lebendig ge- 
viiDgen, werde mehr fur ihn seyn, und tiefer und ewiger in ibm bleiben, 
alfl der dogmatiscbe Locus von Liede, wo ja kein Zwiscbenpartikel and 
Zwischengedanke ausgelassen ist. — Mein Gott ! wie trocken und dUrre 
stellen sich docb manche Leute die menscblicbe Seele, die Seele eines 
Kindes vor ! Und wait f iir ein grosses, treffliches Ideal ware mir dieselbe, 
wenn icb micb je an Liedern dieser Art versucbte. Eine ganze jugend- 
licbe, kindliche Seele zn fiillen, Gesange in sie zulegen, die, meistens 
die eiDzigen, lebenslang in ibnen bleiben, und den Ton derselben anstim- 
men und ibnen ewige Stimme zu Tbaten und Rube, zu Tugenden und 
zum Troste seyn soli, wie Kriegsbeklen und Vaterlieder in der Seele der 

alien, wilUen Volker — ^welcb ein Zweck ! welcb ein Wort!" Ueber 

Ossian und die Lieder der alten Vblker — Herder's sdrntntHche Werke, 
B. 24, p. 4i. [Sammlun^ der vorzugiicbsten Deutscben Ciassiker, 
CarUruhe, 1821.] 

t First Report, 1839, p. 2. 
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early cultivation of the voice and ear, that elementary 
knowledge of time and tune cannot be attained which 
is necessary to sing with correctness. But, besides 
this reason, on moral grounds, singing ought to be made 
a part of the discipline and exercises of every school. 
Its influence in promoting kindly feelings, and in giving 
equanimity and cheerfulness to the mind, has long been 
proved in infant schools; and in schools for older 
children, where singing has been introduced, the ex- 
periment has been attended with the happiest results.''* 



82. Whatever the difficulties which beset many of 
the questions involved in this rapid survey of what 
I have called the Administrative Economy of the Arts 
of Design, or in other words, their relations with the 
State, either as the subject-matter of legislation, or as 
means of promoting National Education, those diffi- 
culties are still outweighed by the circumstances of 
encouragement which connect themselves with the 
whole subject. For, notwithstanding some exceptions, 
the general tone of discussion when any of these matters 
are now alluded to in Parliament, is decidedly marked by 
an increasing liberality. And, indeed, if it be true, as has 
been represented, that these arts of design may be em- 
ployed with such powerful effect in the great work of 
popular education, it were strange if the wonted neglect 
of them were altogether to continue, at a time when 
the preservation of social order itself is loudly threatened 
by the unhappy combination of ignorance with dis* 
content. 

83. And this increased liberality of sentiment is not 
seen only in the improved tone of parliamentary debates. 
The voluntary labours of so many societies pointing, 

* First Report^ 1839, p. 2. 
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more t)r less directly, towards the same ^d is a cir- 
cumstance not less encooragiogy albeit at every step it 
becomes more plainly apparent that even in those paths 
wherein voluntary exertion is most appropriate, the 
active assistance of the State, operating through its 
official organs, is essential to success. 

84. To the statesman, the chief interest of every 
branch of the great question of educational reform must 
needs lie in its tendency to diminish that denser igno^ 
ranee on the part of large masses of a community which 
constitutes the most formidable obstacle to all en- 
lightened policy. But no man can contemplate this 
question in all its bearings without perceiving that 
€very step in this direction is also a step towards a 
greatly improved education for all classes; or rather, 
for every individual in the community, irrespectively of 
all class distinctions whatsoever. 

86. And at no period was ever a truly complete and 
generous education more wanted for all men than now. 
"We live under the dynasty of the understanding, 
and this is its golden age.*'* Everywhere we see 
triumphant the faculty of means to ends which are 
themselves medial. Everywhere man's dominion over 
brute matter is rapidly extending itself, but often at a 
cost which, for the time, is indeed fearful. As the 
struggle of daily existence becomes keener, and occupies 
thought and action more and more engrossingly, it 
surely becomes of gi;avest importance to make every 
possible provision for those highest faculties — the sovran 

REASON the IMAGINATION — the SOUL. 

86. But if such provision be made; if a truly quali- 
ficative education — qualificative not alone for time but 
for eternity bringing out that whole humanity which 
lies in every man — be placed within every man's reach, 

* Coleridge. 
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as far as by human arrangements it can so be placed, 
then how wide and glorious the prospect opened up by 
this increasing subjection of the material forms of 
nature to the will of man ! It were scarcely a bold 
figure to say that for us, as compared with the men of 
antiquity^ time and space are almo&t annihilated. We, 
indeed, are cosmopolites, for we live less in England, or 
in Europe, than in the world, which we traverse at our 
will. We live too in intimate communion with the 
greatest minds of all past ages, and the records of those 
ages lie unrolled at our feet. 

87. We are accustomed to think of Grecian sculpture 
and of Italian painting, as of that which it is hopeless 
to equal. The whole fabric of Grecian poUty rested on 
the basis of a slave-class, oppressed, degraded, and 
hopeless; and the religion of Greece was a shadow. 
The Italian states at the time when their greatest 
painters flourished were ofteq at the mercy of lawless 
mercenaries; civil dissension raged amongst them, and 
their religion, despite its holy origin, was corrupted by 
much superstition. Britain boasts herself a country of 
free men, the soil of which, for ages, no invader's foot 
has touched; — ^boasts, too, that she possesses a religion 
pure and undefiled. 

88. But Greeks and Italians were alike in this, — ^they 
were earnest men ; they forgot not the purpose of life 
in the cares of living. They gave themselves, with 
their whole soul, to the work before them. They la- 
boured less for reward than for honour and fame. But 
their country gave them both, 

89. And why should not Britain follow this example? 
We have everything to stimulate ; nothing to deter us. 
In other paths of human effort, we have exemplars, 
than which there are none more noble. In them we see 
everything that is lofty and profound in thought; rich 
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and graceful in expression; ready and magnanimous in 
action. We are the countrymen of Newton and of Bacon, 
of Shakspeare and of Milton, of Raleigh and of Sidney. 
Truly, * we come of earth's best blood/ 

90. And who can tell what might be achieyed by 
such a people universalfy edticn^eJ^— eyery man placed 
on the best vantage ground for the development of 
what should be within him. It were a spectacle the 
world has not yet seen. To prepare the way for it, were 
to prepare the solution of the greatest problem in the 
destinies of humanity. 

91. For any, the remotest, approximation to such an^ 
end, what were the expenditure which, well applied, 
should seem other than trivial and of no account ? And 
what were the honour due to the monarch and the 
government which should adopt new means for its 
attainment? To some such means, hitherto greatly 
neglected, it has been the object of these pages to 
invite increased attention. 
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Note A. Copyright, p, 63. 

Since the observations in the text were printed, Mr. Talfourd's bill has 
been reintroduced, with two important alterations in its details, which 
partly anticipate what I had intended to suggest in this note. But before 
any further remarks are offered with respect to the learned Sergeant's bill, 
it may be useful briefly to trace the present state of law respecting literary 
property in the principal countries of Europe and in the United States. 

In Denmark, Norway, and Sweden, and in some of the minor States 
of Germany, copyright in books is perpetual. Of the state of the law in 
Spain, T am unable to speak so positively, but I infer from the statement 
of M. Victor Foucher,* (on the authority of the Nttevissimo Recopilacion^ 
Qf 1805,) that there it is perpetual also. M. Foucher's words are 
" En Espagne une loi de 1805, doit admettre la perp^tuite du droit de 
Vauteur.*' 

In Russia, by a law of 1830, copyright subsists in the author for his 
life, and in bis heirs for twenty-five years after his death, and if within 
five years of the expiration of this term a new edition be published, then 
it subsists in the heirs for a further term of ten years from the expiration 
of the twenty-five. In the case of assigned copyright, the Russian law 
gives the author a presumptive right to publish a second edition, after the 
lapse of five years, if there be no express agreement in writing to the 
contrary.J 

In Prussia, by a law of the 11th of July, 1837,§ copyright subsists in 
the author for his life, and in his heirs for a term of thirty years from his 
death, without distinction whether the work shall have been published 
during his lifetime or not. And by the 35th section, the privileges of 
this law was extended *' to all writings, charts, drawings, and musical 
compositions which are already printed.^'jl 



* De la Propri6t6 LitUraire et de la Contrefagon, Paris 1836. 

t Liv. 8, Tit. 15-19. But I am unable to refer to this authority. 

X Foelix : Revw Etrangere et Frangaise de Legislation, &c. 

§ Tit. xi. Art. 996-1036, of the General Code, part i. 

Jl Das Kdnigl, Preussische Gesetz vom 11 Juni, 1837, zum SchtUze 
des Eigenthums an fVerken der Wissenscha/t und Kunst gegen Nach- 
druck und Nachbildung: dargestellt^Murch D'. J. E. Hitzig, Berlin, 1838. 
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In France, by an ordinance of the 80th of Angotft, 1777, copyright in 
th€ auikor ami hU heirs was made perpetoal, hot If afsigned to a. book- 
teller it ceaied with the author'! life.* This perpetuity, however, wa« 
reduced to a term of ten years firom the author*8 death, by a law of tbe 
National Convention, (July 19, 1703») and this term again extended in 
favour of the widowf and children, to twenty years, by an imperial decree 
of the 16th of February, 1810. If an author have neither widow nor 
children, then his heirs or assigns have a term of ten years finom his death. 

Since this period, two distinct commissions— the first in 1826, under 
tbe presidency of the Vicomte de la Rochefoucauld ; the other, in 1830, 
under that of the Comte Philippe de S^gnr— have recommended tbe 
further extension of the term to fifty years alter the author's death, 
in favour of his widow and hein, " legataires ou donataires," provided the 
copyright shall have been unassigned, but if assigned, then the commission 
recommend that the assignees be bound to make an equitable allowance 
of profits upon each edition to the author's heirs. { 

In Holland and in Belgium copyright subsists for a term of twenty 
years from the author's death, under conditions not very dissimilar to 
those of the French law. At least I am not aware of any alteration of 
the general law of the Netherlands of tbe 25th of January, 181 7.§ 

In the United States of America, copyright subsists in tbe author for 
twenty-eight years, with an additional term of fourteen yean, if he, or his 
wife, or his children so long survive. || But here, as in France, opinion 
seems to tend towards an increase of this term. A writer in tbe Ameri- 
rican Juriat,^ after stating that a Judiciary Committee of tbe House of 
Representation, which sat on this subject in 1831, would have reported a 
bill for A perpeiual copyright, " if they bad thought the public mind prepared 
for so great a change at one stride ;" continues — <'But tbe time, we ven- 
ture to augur, Is not far distant, when authors will be placed nearer upon 
an equality with their fellow-men, in tbe enjoyment of what they earn by 



• «< Tout anteur qui obtiendra en son nom le privilege de son ouvrage, 

aura le droit de le vendre et jonira de son privil^ pour Ini et ses 

hoirs i perp^tnit6 pourvu qu'il ne le retroc^de a aucun libraire, auquel cas 
la dur6e du privil^e sera, par le fait seal de la cession, r^uite a celle de 
la vie de I'anteur.'' Ordonnance du 30 Avril, 1T77. Art. 6. Reeueil 
gitUral dea anciermea Lota Fran^aes* Tom. 25, p. 109. 

t Tbe widow's right to the usufruct for ber life depends on the ** con- 
ventions matrimoniales,'' if she enjoy it, the term of twenty years still 
remains in the children, from the date of her death. 

{ Rapport de la Commission, etc. Art. 15. 

§ See Repertoire du Jurisprudence, contrefa^on. Sec. 17. 

It See the Acts of Feb. 3, 1831, and 30th of Jane, IH^i,^ Revue 
Etrangere et Fran^ise de Legislation, <fec. Tom. 1, p. 449, 

1[ VoL 10, p. 80. 
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their labour. The public are growing more and mote diupoMd to mAmit, 
that if there be one description of property which merits more protection, 
or one which it is more politic to faTOur than another, it is literary pro- 
perty. And certainly, if there be any sum which the public are more free 
in paying than another, it is the triml e^tra sum put upon a book which 
is intended for the author's pocket." 

This afibrds a refreshing contrast to the strange jumble of objections to 
which the discussion of Mr. Talfounfs bill has giiren rise in England. 
But for these, 1 should feel ashamed to have argued at leng^ positions 
so elementary and so obvious, {as most certainly they would be deemed 
an5rwhere out of England,) as those in the text. But on this subject 
nothing can be too elementary when we find one legislator stating in 
bis place in Parliament, that *' if we do not raise the price of works, 
we do nothing for the autbor8,'**>*'-a8 if the productive value of a copyright- 
book in the author's hands would not as much depend on a low price and 
a large sale as it does^ whether copyright or not, (and the fact is more 
clearly perceived every day,) if in the hand of a bookseller ;— and another 
legislator telling us that the petitioners for an increased term are ** in- 
terested parties, and tkere/ore have no claim to attention ;" f and a third 
summing up the entire subject thus : ^ T can never bring myself to support 
any measure which goes further than to give authors the nUnimum of 

indueement to produce their works I am opposed to ail copyright, 

excepting that which is necessary to secure the production of works of 
literature and science."! 

Although nothing woiUd be less just than to rest the decision of this 
question on the probable results of an increased term with respect to the 
price of books, it is yet worth while Co show that the ^nhancement of the 
{irice as a consequence of such increase is wholly improbable* 

For, in the first phice, it is not consistent with secent experience, e. g. 
w^e haw now copyright editions of the poems of Rogers for one shilling 
and sixpence ; of the poems of Campbell for two shiUings ; and those of 
Byron — complete — ^for one pound. 

And, in the second place, thei» is a factitious and illegal term of copy- 
right, in addition to the present legal term, which is kept up by the 
combinations of booksellers; and this in some cases does actually tend to 
enhance the prices^ booksellers in running one copyright against another 
liaving or seeming to have an interest in this enhancement, which could 
not be the case with the author, even supposing him to be careless of his 
own fame. 



* Mr. Warburton, JUtr. ^ Par/., May, 1839. 

t Mr. Baines, Ih. 

X Sir R. M. Rolfe, then Solicitor General, Ih. 

23 
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. Tbia factiiioDi copyright, ivhkh ondeiUeB no small portion of the 
opposition made to Mr. Talfourd's bill, bas been suffered to peep oat in 
Mr. Thomas Tegg's statement, that <' the bookteltsr knows that the 
ctmnejrion he fortiu with the book, mrvivea the term nf the momofohfy and 
that he retaifu a sort of good-will propertjf after the egpiraUon of the 
copyright^ and generally the principal share of the subsequent sale.'** — 
Hinc iUe lachrymae. 

The objection to tbat clause of the original bill wbich proposed to 
create a reversionary interest for the author or his representative, in 
cop3rrigbt which had been absolutely assigned, had certainly considerable 
force. But the clause has been withdrawn , and the present bill affects sub- 
sisting copyright in two cases only : the first, when the author has retained 
it in himself, and then it is to have the extended term ; Uie second, where 
there is a joint interest coextensive with the present term, and then, too, 
the extension is to talce effect, by consent, in favour of both parties 
jointly, and in the same proportions as the existing term. 

There are still minor details in the bill wbich I think susceptible of 
amendment, bat I have reason to believe that these will not be overlooked 
in the committee — whenever the bill shall get there. And this note bas 
already exceeded its purposed limits. 

It is certainly to be regretted that the learned and eloquent framer of 
this bill has not, in conducting it, displayed quite so much of persistent 
energy as he bas of every otber admirable quality. Despite the vexatious 
nature of the opposition it has met with, and the state of the public business, 
it is difficult to believe that it could not have been carried through the 
Commons in this its fourth session. 

Amongst all the objectors to this bill, not one has even attempted to 
disprove the assertion of Wordsworth, that its passing would tend ''to 
relieve men of letters from the thraldom of being forced to court the 
living generation, to aid them in rising above slavish taste and degrading 
prejudices, and to encourage them to rely on their own impul8es."t 

I cannot quit the subject without alluding to a somewhat novel feature 
in its discussion, involved in a proposition made by M. Hector Bossange, 
of Paris, in his pamphlet Sur la PropriitS JMt^raire, M. Bossange con* 
tends for a full property during a limited term, succeeded by a Umited 
property in perpetuity , and thus his argument bears directly up what is 
undoubtedly the grand difficulty — the combination of the advantages of 
competition with justice to the author. '* Is ^it possible," he asks, ** to 
reconcile freedom of trade with the rights of authors?" Nothing is easier ; 



• Remarks on the Speech of Sergeant Talfourd, p. 20. Never was the 
old saying, Ne sutor, <firc. more applicable than to this pamphlet, 
t Petition to the House of Commons. 
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it fs only to change the temporary exclusive privilege into a perpetnal one 
over all new editions^ abolish the author's exclusive privilege, and allow 
anybody to print any book, always on condition of an allowance to the 
author on each edition. 

M. Bosaange thinks that however small the allowance, (that it may not 
discourage the reprinting of books) when once given up to the energy of 
free trade, good books would produce good returns. On the means of 
giving effect to his plan he thus proceeds : 

**l. As to the work, that the author may have time to correct his 
work, and to profit by the experiment of a first publication, no one should 
be allowed to reprint his book without his express permission, until ten 
years after its first appearance, and after that period no one should be 
allowed to make alterations, suppressions, or additions, without the 
author's consent. 

" 2. No new editions shall be offered for sale until after the publisher 

had paid in money an allowance to the author or his assigns In 

order to avoid all dispute, this allowance should be fixed by law, at so 
much per leaf, or so much per cent, on the cost of fabrication; — if it be 
said that by this all books are valued at the same rate, without regard to 
merit, T reply that it is not the rate of the author's allowance which swells 
the amount, but the number of copies worked off. 

'< 3. The guarantee of the performance of the contract would consist 
in giving a new activity to the laws already in existence." 

I cite this plan, not as intending to discuss it, although it involves points 
well deserving of consideration, but as an addition to the materials on which 
judgment may ultimately be founded. M. Bossange's concluding words 
are very applicable to the conclusion of this already long note : 

*'Je m'arrdte,'' he says, "parce que ce n'est pas en quelques pages 
qu'on pourrait ^puiser la question, et que je n'ai pas pretension de le faire. 
J'ai seulement voulu apporter mon grain de sable dans la balance an 
moment oh la question s'agite. 

'^Je sais que les objections ne manqueront pas, tant les id^s de 
monopole etde privilege obscurissent encore les questions les plus simples, 
mais j'ai foi que t6t ou tard mon id^ germera. Je croU an temps.'' 

Not among the least important results of every real improvement of 
copyright hiw, in this or in any other country, will be its tendency greatly to 
facilitate the establishment of a sound international law for the universal 
protection of literary property throughout Europe and America. 



NoteB. Patents /or Invention, pp. 59-61. 

The Act 5 <fe 6 WiU. IV., c. 83, known as Lord Brougham^s Act, has 
in its practical effect done little more than enable opulent patentees by a 
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troabletooie and expensive procem to procnfe an additional term of MveB 
yean, on proof of the inefficiency of the first term to afford tbem wkiat the 
committee may deem a reasonable remuneration. 

By the first clause of this Act, any person having obtained lettors patent 
for an invention may enter a disclaimer of any part of his specification, or 
a memorandum of any alteration therein. 

By the second clause, a patentee who siiaU be proved not to be the 
real inventor, thongh he believed himself to be so, may petition for 
confirmation, and be heard before the Judicial Conunittee of the Privy 
Council, which committee on proof of the petitioner's allegation, and that 
the invention or part thereof had not been publicly and generally uaed 
before the date of the letters patent, may report in favour of auch confic- 
mation and renewal. 

By the third clause it is enacted, that if in any action or suit, a verdict 
or decree shall pass for the patentee, the judge may grant a certificate, 
which being given in evidence in any other suit, shall entitle the patentee^ 
upon a verdict in his favour, to receive treble costs. 

By the fourth clause, patentees may petition for prolongation, and be 
heard before the judicial committee, who may then recommend such pro- 
longation for a term not exceeding seven years from the expiration of the 
first term. And it was provided that every such petition must be prose* 
cuted with effect before the expiration of such original term. 

By the fifth, sixth, and seventh clauses, certain provisions were made as 
to notice of objections in case of action ; special consideration in taxing 
costs of the several parts of the case proved or not proved ; and a penalty 
of fifty pounds enacted for infringement, <*one half to His Majesty, and 
the other to any person who shall sue for the same.'' 

But so much of the fourth clause of this bill as made it necessary that a 
petition for prolongation should be prosecuted mth effect prior to the expi- 
ration of the original term, was repealed by an act passed at the cIoho of 
the session of 1839, (2 <fe 3 Vict, c. 67,) which enabled the judicial 
commit^e to recommend such prolongation, provided the omission were 
shown to have resulted from causes other than the neglect or default of 
the petitioner. 

The provisions in the first and second clauses are useful, and had long 
been called for. But the bill has done very little towards 8inq)ltfieaii<m of 
proeen, and nothing towards diminution of expense. 

In res[)ect of the prolongation of patents, the judicial committee, though 
not limited by the terms of the Act, appear to have followed the principles 
heretofore acted on by the legislature, as in Champion's,* Watt's,t and 
other similar cases. 

In the matter of Erard's patent, which came before the judicial com- 
mittee shortly after the passing of the act (and which was an unopposed 
petition) Tor extending the terms of several patents obtained in 1821, 

• 15 Geo. III. c. 52. f 16 Geo. 111. c. 61 . 
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(England), 1822 (Scotland and Ireland), and in 1885, for improvements 
on pianofortei», the petitioner stated the defects of pianofortes of the ordi- 
nary construction, and that his efforts had long been directed to remove 
them . • • . that since he had obtained his first patents, he had expended 
upwards of 15,000/. in perfecting his improvement, and introducing it to 
the public ; and that*from opposing prejudices and conflicting interests, he 
had not been able to establish it in the perfect good opinion of the public 
until hitely, and that consequently tiie term of his patent was about to ex- 
pire, without his having obtained returns at all equal to his expenditure, 
^nd without any remuneration for his talent and exertions. Evidence 
having been adduced in support of the petitioner's allegations, the court was 
of opinion, that " a sufficiently strong case had been made out, both on 
the score of hardship and on the merits (tf the invention, to justify it in 
recommending .... the patent of 1821 for a further term of seven years ; 
but the court was of opinion that no case had been made out as to tbe 
patent of 1825;'' and Lord Lyndhurst added, that in all such cases tbe 
Privy Council would require a strong case of hardship to be made out, as 
well as a strong case on the utility of tbe invention.* 

By a return, dated March S, 1840,t to an order of the House of Com- 
mons, it appears, that up to the end of 1839, seventeen petitions (exclusive 
oi second applications) for prolongation had been lodged with tbe judicial 
committee, of which six only were opposed. A further term of three 
years was granted in one case ; further terms of five years in three cases ; 
a further term of six years in one case ; and further terms of seven years in 
seven cases. Three applications were abandoned, and one dismissed ; and 
one was still pending. In this respect, therefore, the Act has afforded 
considerable relief, although in a way more than needfully expensive. 

But all the most serious defects—as enumerated in the text — in the old 
law of patents still remain wholly untouched by this Act In the brief 
discussion which took place on it in tbe Commons, Mr. Lennard, who bad 
been chairman of the select committee of enquiry in 1829, justly observed 
that Mr. Godson's bill of 1833 was far more comprehensive and perfect 
than tbe present one ; although that had been reeded by the Lordiy 
because tuft sufficiently comprehenaive.*' That bill would, to a considerable 
extent, have reduced the fees, and simplified the processes, and it included 
the gprand improvement of extending letters patent readily, and at small 
charge, to the whole United Kingdom. 

It has been stated in the text that America has already, to some extent, 
reformed her system of patent law, originally similar to our own. I tfainic 
the principles developed in tbe report, on which this reform was based, so 
important, that I subjoin an abridgment of it in the next note. 



* See Drewry's PcUent Law Amendment Act, with notes and cases, p. 16. 
t Sessional papers, 1840, No. 155. 
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Note B.* On the American Law of Patents, 
Eatraete from the Report of a Select Committee of Congress appointed to 
take into consideration the state and condition of the Patent- OJice, and 
the Laws relating to the issuing of Patents fornew and us^ Inven- 
tions and Discoveriei, 

" The promotion of the arts and the improvement of manu£Bctiiies 
are the objectn aimed at in granting patents for inventionB. AU civilized 
nations have provided in some form for the encouragement of infentn» 

genius. 

*' The granting of exclnsive privileges was in England originally assamed 
as a prerogative of the Crown, from which it derived a revenue. It was 
at first limited to the introduction of manufactures from other countries. 
Afterwards like privileges were granted for new inventions made within 
the realm. Like all other regal prerogatives, it was subject to abuiie, and 
Parliament found it necessary to limit and restrain it. This was done by 
the famoun statute of monopolies, passed in the reign of James I. which 
defined the king's prerogative in respect to the description of grants 
which might legally be made, and among them were patents for inventions 
and new manufactures. The very brief reservation of right in the Crown 
contained in that statute, and the judicial decisions in cases arising under 
the grants of privileges made pursuant to it, constituted the whole of the 
English law on the subject up to 1835, when a law was passed by Parlia- 
ment, [i. e. Lord Brougham's Act, noticed above.] 

** It is from those judicial decisions that we have derived most of the 
principles on which our laws on the subject are founded, and which have 
entered into and influenced the judicial expositions given to them. But 
the decisions of our courts have been characterized by a more enlightened 
and liberal application of equitable principles to cases of this description, 
in a just endeavour to sustain patents for meritorious inventions, instead 
of seeking to find, in the technicalities of law, a pretext for setting them 
aside. 

" Prior to the adoption of the federal constitution, the States, within 
their narrow limits, could give very little encouragement to inventora by 
grants of exclusive privileges j and up to that time the arts bad made very 
little progress on this side of the Attantic By the constitution of the 
United States that power was wisely vested in Congress. 

" The first Act of Congress on the Hubject was passed in 1790. It au- 
thorized the Secretary of State, Secretary of War, and the Attorney-General, 
or any two of them, on application, to grant patents for such new inven- 
tions and discoveries as they should deem <' sufficiently useful and impor- 
tant." Under that Act the board so constituted exercised the power of 
refusing patents for want of novelty in the invention, or of st^fficient lOiUty 
and importance. This Act extended the same privilege to aliens as to 
citizens. In 1793, it was repealed, and another Act passed, authorizing 
patents to citizens of the United States only, to be granted by the Secretary 
of State, subject to the revision of the Attorney-General. In 1800, the 
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privilege to take out patents was extended to aliens who have resided two 
years in this country, and made oath of their intention of becoming citizens 
of the United States. 

" The Act of 1193, which is still in force, gives, according to the prac- 
tical construction it has received, no power to the Secretary to refuse a 
patent for want of either novelty or usefulness. The only enquiry is, 
whether the terms and forms prescribed are complied with. The granting 
of patents, therefore, is but a ministerial duty. Every one who makes 
application is entitled to receive a patent by paying the duty required, and 
making his application and specification in conformity with the law. The 
necessary consequence is, that patents have, under the Act of 1793, been 
daily granted, without regard to the question of novelty, or even utility in 
the ordinary sense ; for it has been settled that the term useful, as used in 
this statute, is only in contradistinction to hurtful, injurious, or per- 
nicious....... 

" Under the Act referred to, the Department of State has been going on 
for more than forty years, issuing patents on every application, without 
any examination into the merit or novelty of the invention. And the 
evils which necessarily result from the law as it now exists, must con- 
tinue to increase and multiply daily, till Congress shall put a stop to 
them. Some of them are as follows : 

'M . A considerable portion of all the patents granted are worthless and 
void, as conflicting with and infringing upon one another, or upon public 
rights not subject to patent privileges ; arising either from a want of due 
attention to the specifications of claim, or from the ignorance of the pa- 
tentees of the state of the arts and manufactures, and of the inventions 
made in other countries, or even in our own. 

*< 2. The "country becomes flooded with patent monopolies, embarrass- 
ing to bona fide patentees, whose rigbt-s are thus invaded on all sides ; and 
not less embarrassing to the community generally, in the use of even the 
most common machinery and long-known improvements in the arts and 
common manufactures of the country. 

<< 3. Out of this interference and collision of patents and privileges, a 
great number of lawsuits arise, which are daily increasing in an alarming 
degree, onerous to the courts, ruinous to tbe parties, and injurious to 
society. 

<< 4. It opens the door to frauds, which have already become extensive 
and serious. It is represented to the committee that it is not uncommon 
for persons to copy patented machines in the model-room; and having 
made some slight immaterial alterations, they apply in the next room for 
patents. There being no power given to refuse tbem, patents are issued of 
course. 'I'hus prepared, they go forth on a retailing expedition, selling out 
their patent rights for states, counties, and townships, to those who have 
no means at hand of detecting tbe imposition, and who find, when it is too 
late, that tbey have purchased what the venders had no right to sell, and. 
which they obtain thereby no right to use 
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** A neeMMuy C0MiM|Wiifii is# tbat iwtevttevMfor new and maitotknm 
iavpatioiw am lo noch depraciated in geaenl MttmatkMi, that they aro 
of but mUe falue to tbe patentees, and tiie object of the palMit lawa^ that 
of promoting the art* bjrenooonipbBMnt^ii in agieatneaaaredefBafeHL 

•«To pmrent theoe evils in rntnie is thefintand nost denrafale ol^ect 
of a nvision and alleratioD of tbe existing laws en this snbiect Tfas 
most obvions if not the only means of affecting it appeals to be to esia^ 
MwA a ekeek uftm ike grwUmg 0/paienis, aUomuig tkem Is issme omi^ for 
mmA imoeniwM as tare infect new and enHtled, iy the merH ofoHginaU^ 
and utility, to be pfvteeted by law. Tbe difl&cnlty enooantered in affecting^ 
this is in determining what that cbeeic shall be, in whom tlie power to 
judge of inventions before granting a patsnl can safely be reposed, anA 
bow its exercise can be legulsted andgttaided, to prevent injustice throogb 
mistalce of jodgment or otherwise, by which honest and meritorioim 
inventors might saffer wrong. 

** It is obvious that the power most, in tbe first instance, be exercised 
by tbe department charged with this branch of the poblic service. Bot as 
it may not be thooght proper to intrast iti final exerdae to the department, 
it is deemed advisable to provide for an occasional tribunal to vrhich an 
appeal may be taken. And as a further security against any poasiUe 
injustice, it is thought proper to give the applioant, in certain cases, where 
there may be an advene party to contest his right, an opportunity to have 
the decision revimi in a court of law. 

'* The duty of examination and investigation necessaiy to a first dedsion 
at tbe Patent-oiBee, is an important one, and will call for the exercise and 
application of much scientific acquirement and Icnowledge of the existing 
state of the arts in all their branches, not only in our own but in other 
countries. Such qualifications in the officere charged with the doty will 
be the more necessary and derirable, becaoiie the information upon which 
a rejection is made at tbe oiBce will be available in the final dedsion. It 
becomes necessary, then, to give tiie Patent-oflBce a new oiganixation, and 
to secure to it a character altogether above a mere clerkship. The com- 
petency and efficiency of its officers should correspond with Ibeii respon- 
sibility, and with the nature and importance of the duties required of 
them. When the existing organization was adopted, the granting of 
patents was a matter of little importance, compared with what it now is... 
« Tbe greaily increasing number of patents granted afibrds some indi- 
cation of the improvements which have been going on in the useful arts 
from year to year. I'he average number issued annually, from 1790 to 
1800, was but 20; from 1800 to 1810 the average number was 91 f from 
1810 to 1820 it was 200 ; and, for tbe last ten years, the average number 
has been 635. During tbe last year, there were issued 776; and there 
have been granted in the first quarter of tbe present year 274, being more 
in three months than were issued in the whole of the first period of ten 
years. In the twenty-two years preceding tbe war of 1812, the average 

annual number was 73. The first quarter of the present year indicates an 
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aggngate for tba year, of 1096 ; the amount of tbedntiei} on which will 
be upwards of 82,000 dolUira. The whole number imned at the Patent- 
offioe* under the laws of the United States, up to the 31st of March last, 
is 9731* This is more than double the number which have been issued 
either in England or France during the same period. In England for ten 
yean preceding 1830, the a?erage number of iiatents (pranted in one year 
was 145. 

<< Whoever imagines that, because so many inventions and so many 
improvements in machinery have been made, there remains little else to 
be discovered, has but a feeble conc^tion of the infinitude and vastness 
of mechanical powers, or of the unlimited reach of science. Much as has 
been discovered, infinitely more remains unrevealed^ The ingenuity of man 
is exploring a region without limits, and delving in a mine whose treasures 
are exhaustless. * Neither are all the mysteries of natore unfolded, nor 
the mind tired in the pursuit of them.' 

*' Heretofore, aliens not resident in this country have not been admit- 
ted to the privileges of our patent laws. But, as American citizens are 
allowed to take out patents in England and in other countries, a principle 
of reciprocity would seem to require that foreigners should have similaf 
privileges here, on paying a nmilar duty or amowU of feet that is exacted 
of our citizens abroad. The fees payable in England, on taking out a 
patent, amount to 585 dollars. If a patent be taken out for the three 
kingdoms of England, Ireland, and Scotland, they amount to 1680 dollars. 
In France they are 309 dollars; in Spain, 292 dollars; Austria, 208 
dollars. 

<<A power in the Commissioner of the Patent-oifice to reject appli- 
cations for want of novelty in the invention, it is believed, will have a 
most beneficial and salutary effect in relieving meritorious inventors, and 
the community generally, from the serious evils growing out of the 
granting of patents for everything indiscriminately, creating interfering 
chiims, encouraging fraudulent speculators in patent rights, deluging the 
country with worthless monopolies, and laying the foundation for endless 
litigation. 

<< In nineteen cases out of twenty, probably, the opinion of the Com- 
missioner, accompanied by the information on which his decision is 
founded, will be acquiesced in. When unsatisfactory y the rights of the 
appUcant will find ample protecOm in an appeal to a board of egaminers, 
selected for their particular knowledge of the subject-^matter of the in^ 
vention in each cases 

'* By this means, without danger to actual and honest inventors, the 
number of patents would be somewhat diminished. But there would be 
moie confidence in those which should be granted, and as those which 
have been beretoforo issued, should be daily expiring by their limitation, 
the community would begin to feel and realize the advantages of such a 
change. The present law waits till infringements and frauds are con- 
summated—nay, it even aids them ; and then it offers an adequate remedy 
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for the itijaryi by gHing an aetloo for danages. It ought, nther, ky r5- 
fiuing to grant interfering patents, to render prasecaticMia mtnecgaiMy. 
Instead of sanctioning tlie wrong by granting the priTilege to ooowiit it, 
it flboold amat injury and injnatioe at the threshold, and pat an end to 
litigaUon before it begins 

" To carry fully into effiKt the objects which hare beon had in new, it 
will be necessary to proride larger and more commodions rooou for 
models, Ac, than those now occopied for that purpose. They are to- 
sufficient for the models of machhiery and other inventions now deposited 
there, and the nomber will be increasing several hundred, perhaps a 
thousand, every year. 

" Such a building as this branch of the public interests requites, would 
do honour to the government and the country. The Patent-office, with 
such accommodations, containing the records of this age of inventioDs, 
displaying in its haUs and galleries numberless models of ingenious and 
useful mechanism, and contrivances in almost infinite variety, adapted to 
the mechanic arts, to manufactures, to husbandry, to navigation, steam- 
power, hone-power, water-power, railroad transportation, and, in fine, to 
all the common trades and mechanical pursuits of life, as well as to our 
rapidly multiplying and magnificent public works, would present an object 
of interest, and tend not a little to elevate our national character. It has 
been justly remarlced that we can go into no mechanic shop, into no 
manufactory of any description, upon no farm or plantation, or tratel a 
mile on our railroads or in our steam^boats, without seeing the evidence 
of our originality, and witnessing the fruits and effects of our ingenuity 
and enterprise. All the inventions and improvements in mechanism which 
have done so much towards advancing the useftd arts and manvftustures, 
shouldt'as far as practicable, be exhibited in one view in the halls of the 
Patent-office, Such a display would attract the attention of the many 
thousands who annually visit the capital of the Union from all quarters of 
the country, and all parts of the world. No other nation has yet any 
thing to be compared with it; neither England nor France has ever re- 
quired models to be deposited of patented machinery. Collections of 
models and drawings have sometimes been made by private associations, 
but they are small in number compared with those we possess. 

<' In addition to the models of machinery, it is proposed to embrace an 
exhibition of specimens of useful and elegant fabrics and of works of art, 
which manufacturers and artificers may place there for that purpose. It 
might, too, embrace a cabinet of interesting minerals, which may be 
received from time to time from the various parts of our widely-extended 
country, with polished specimens of its beautiful marbles from their 
different locations, illustrating the geology and many of the natural 
resources of the country ; and also, a collection of Indian curiosities and 
antiquities, many of which are now in the possession of one of the depart- 
ments, boxed up for want of some suitable place for their exhibition. 

" In short, the halls of the Patent-office should present a national museum 
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of the arts, and be a general repository of all the inventions and improte- 
ments in machinery and manofactures^ of which our country can claim 
the honour, together with sucli other objects of interest as might con- 
veniently and properly be placed under the superintendence of the 
Commissioner. Such an institution, while it woald be an object of just 
pride to every American, would have scarcely less influence in advancing 
and accelerating the progress of the useful arts and the improvement of 
our manufactures, than would even the encouragement .afforded by 
granting patents for inventions, or establishing high tariffs of protection. 

** With these views, the committee cannot hesitate to recommend an 
entire reorganization of the Patent-office, and several material alterations 
in our law of patents, suiting it to the present condition of the arts and 
the altered circumstances of the country.'' 

A bill in conformity with these principles passed into a law on the 
dthof July, 1836. 



Note C. Patents and Copyright tribunals, p. 71. 

The proposition that special tribunals are essential to any good admi- 
nistration of the laws of patents and copyright in all their multifarious 
branches, does not, in itself, involve anything that can justify the alarm 
with which, in some quarters, it has been received. For this principle of 
speciality in the tribunal, on account of the peculiar acquirements and 
qualifications which the matters to be judged of render essential, is 
already perfectly familiar to English jurisprudence; — as evinced, for ex- 
ample, in our courts of admiralty. 

Such alarm, however, is (it must be admitted) perfectly natural, when 
expressed by writers on law who are capable of stating gravely, that 
'* the principal recommendation of the existing laws [respecting patents 
for inventions] is their simplicity"* Nor can we be surprised that such 
a statement should be accompanied by a complacent declaration that, 
while "the crown grants the privilege" of a patent, [charging, it may 
be £360 for such grant] ''at the same time it conceives that the party in 
whose favour the grant is made, will talce every means to make the patent 
most secure, and does not therefore interfere, but leaves it wholly to the 
patentee to protect his rights. *'-f 

But it is not even true that the patentee, or the possessor of copyright, 
whether in a boolc or a work of art, is left to protect his right, for he is 
often positively hindered from making any such attempt, by the want of a 
tribunal so constituted as to afford him a reasonable chance of obtaining 
justice. . 



* Carpmael's Laws of Patents for inventions familiarly explained, 
60. / 

t Ibid. / 
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I haw vteted, in Ibe text, my opinkNi that ■ cuvfiil oonsldenitioii of 
tlie MliiiiDialnCioii of copyright law in Fnnoe— eqwdally that part of it 
which lelatiM to manafaetiirBi^wiU he an excellent pteUminary to the 
preparation of a good niea«are for England. And I farther pmpoee in 
this note to ennmerate two or three general principleB which aeeai to aw 
eaeential to any rach measoie. For the more practical diacnssion of the 
whole subject, opportunities will not be wanting. 

I conceive then, that as respects patents, there can be no good pro- 
visions for remedy against infringement, which do not presappose sobm 
examination into the merits of an invention or improvement prior to a 
patent being granted. Mnch of the reasoning on this point, contained in 
the Report of the American Committee of Congreits, quoted in the pre- 
ceding note, is perfectly applicable to England. 

A board of commissioners, few in number, and so framed as to include 
both sound legal, and sound sclentiflc knowledge, would, I apprehend, 
be found equally well fitted to grant patents or protections, in the first 
instance, and to act as judges in all disputed cases, having power to sum- 
mon juries composed of persons familiar with the subject matters in 
dispute; but at the same time so chosen as that the jury in any g^ven case 
shall not consist of persons professionally Interested in the art or manu- 
facture immediately affected. 

And what, I would ask, is there in this, that is not perfectly practi- 
cable? All the fine-spun objections about *' scientific jealousies," 
** clashing interests," and the like, teke for granted that no provision can 
be made for insuring an adequate scientific or artistic knowledge in a 
jury of this kind, save by composing it of persons having a direct profes- 
sional interest in the particular matter at iiwue. As though, for example, 
in a patent-case respecting a musical instrument, you must have either a 
juiy brought together by chance, or else a jury of musical instrument 
makers. 

As respects literary copyright and copyright in works of plastic art, it 
needs no lengthened argument to make it apparent that difficulties of this 
kind will be far less serious than in matters of manufacture. Indeed they 
can scarcely be said to exist at all, as regards the object we have here in 
view. 

In respect of penalties for infringement, the great object should be to 
make profit next to impossible, in conformity with the grand principle of 
all sound criminal legislation— that of making the punishment analogous 
to the nature of the crime and the object of the criminal. 

In the case of books, or of prints, <&c., a penalty in the whole amount 
of the difierence between the actual cost of the counterfeit edition, and the 
selUng price of an equal copyright edition, would seem to have this 
character ; and It shouM, of course, be accompanied by confiscation of all 
unsold copies. 

With these slight bints I leave the subject for the present. 
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Note D, SchooU of Art and Public ExhUnUonty^-iheiT EffecU o» 
National Indusirif, p. 104. 

The qninquennial Exposition pe l'Jndustrie Nationals at Paris. 

This grand national exhibition, which has had such important effects 
on the manufactures of France, originated under the Directory, in 1798. 
There were three exhibitions under the rule of Napoleon, two in the 
reign of Louis XVIII., and one in that of Charles X., held in the lower 
galleries of the Louvre. The ninth exhibition, far more important than 
all which had preceded it, took place in 1834, in four temporary saloons 
of large dimensions, constructed for the purpose on the Place de la 
Concorde — the galleries of the Louvre being found insufficient to afford 
the requisite accommodation. 

In the first exhibition (1798) there were 110 exhibitors, of whom 12 
were rewarded with medals of the first class, and 13 with medals of the 
second class; or 23 rewards to each 100 exhibitors. In the seventh 
exhibition (1827) — the last which was held prior to the Revolution of 
July— the number of exhibitors was 1631, of whom 425 were rewarded, 
or 2Q per cent. In the exhibition of 1834, the number of exhibitors was 
2447 ; that of rewards 697, or 28 per cent. In this latter number were 
included 27 mechanists, models of whose machines the jury recommended 
to be executed at the national expense, and deposited in the Conservatoire 
Royal des Arts et Manufactures. 

No statistical details can afford an altogether adequate idea of the good 
effects of these exhibitions upon the national industry, and especially on 
those branches of it with which the arts of design are more immediately 
connected. These details, however, have their value. 

The following table will serve to show the number of inventions and 
improvements for which patents were granted in each year during which 
these exhibitions were held, as compared with the number of medals 
awarded to the exhibitors ; 

The increase of the former, it will be seen, as compared with the hitter, 
between the years 1819 and 1834, was more than double : — 









Number of 


Years. 


Medals 


Patents 


Medals to every 


awarded. 


granted. 


100 Patents. 


1798 


25 


10 


250 


1801 


69 


34 


203 


1802 


119 


29 


411 


1806 


119 


74 


161 


1819 


360 


138 


261 


1823 


470 


187 


250 


182T 


425 


281 


151 


1834 


697 


576 


121 
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The tmmediate manogemeiit of these exhibitions Is intrusted to a board 
of brenty-two persons, composed partly of members of the two academies 
of sciences and of the fine arts, and partly of manufacturers and of persons 
eminent in commerce. This board is called the Jtwy Central; it selects 
its own president, but acts under the general saperintendence of the 
minister of the interior ; and, through him, is placed in direct connexion 
with the local authorities in the several departments. 

The local authorities are enjoined to point out the advantages afforded 
to the manufacturing classes by the exhibition, to stimulate their enter- 
prise and encourage them to prepare objects for competition, — to remove 
any obstacles which may impede these effort8,~to prepare a suitable 
dep6t for all articles offered for the exhibition, — ^to appoint a jury of 
skilled persons to inspect the objects offered, and judge whether they are 
worthy and proper to be sent to the exhibition, (where, without such 
sanction, they cannot be received,) and to see that in the exercise of this 
scrutiny the jury do not reject articles of a coarse and ordinary nature, 
provided they display either increased utility, or diminished cost in pro- 
duction. The exhibition is not confined to articles of novelty, but extends 
to every display of increased proficiency in matters of national industry. 

All expenses for the transmission and return of the articles are defrayed 
by the board. £very object must have a number and local mark attached 
to it, to be entered in a schedule circulated in the provinces for that pur- 
pose, and returned to the board prior to the transmission of the articles 
collected. The exhibitor has likewise to forward a written detail of his 
transmissions, which he may accompany with some account of his ma- 
nufactory, and any observations he may desire to promulgate : all which is 
printed and circulated at the expense of the board. He is further invited 
to state any means of encouragement which he thinks might be beneficially 
extended to his particular branch of manufacture. 

When the arrangements for the exhibition are concluded, small com-> 
mittees of the board are appointed to inspect the different classes of 
objects, and to give in their report suggesting the objects most deserving 
of commendation, and the persons to whom honorary medals of different 
values, or sums of money, ought to be awarded. The selected objects 
are distinguished by a ticket, and the exhibition is thrown open to the 
public, under regulations which sufficientiy ensure the safety of the ar- 
ticles exposed^ and their convenient inspection. 

In the ejdiibition of 1834, the distinctive appropriation of the four 
great saloons was as follows : 

Saloon, No. 1. Machinery of all kinds. 

Agricultural instruments ; and the description and illus- 
tration of agricultural processes. 

Models of mines ; and objects of a similar kind. Tools 
of all sort». 

Articles of manufacture in all the metals. 

Carriages. 
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Saloon, No. 2. Paper hangings, and {mper of all kinds. 

Printing ^its materials, processes, and results. 
Calcography, lithography, and zincography. Specimens 

of improvements and new processes in engraving. 
Painting and staining glass* 
Writing materials, and the like. 
Bookbinding. 

Articles connected with chemi9try. 
Colours, varnish, and wax. 

Cabinet and joiners' work. Furniture of all kinds. 
Sadlery. 
Perfumery. 
Miscellaneous articles, in general. 

— 3. Wool of difterent qualities and dressings. 
Woollen yarns of different textures. 
Woollen cloth of every kind. 
Cashmere shawls, and shawls of other materials. 
Silk stuffs of all descriptions, as satins — velvets— crapes 

— gauze — embroidered silk — taffetas — bobbin-net 

— ribands — ^fringes, <fec. 

Linen yarn and linens, from sail-cloth to the finest 

cambric, including damask. 
Cotton-yarn, and cotton of all kinds. 
Lace, blonde, gauze and tamboured work, with fancy 

embroidery, in all its varieties. 
Artificial flowers. 

Stuffs of various materials^ printed in colours. 
Articles manufactured of leather. 
Straw hats and bonnets. 
Specimens of dyeing and bleaching* 

— 4. Tapestry and carpets. 
Painted velvet. 

Wax and floor cloths, transparent blinds, and the like. 
Bronzes, plate, and plated goods. 
Glass and porcelain. 

Cutlery and locksmith's work. Fire-arms. 
Musical instruments. 

Mathematical and astronomical instruments. Clocks, <fec. 
Jewellery. 

A notice of the exhibition of 1827 (the eighth) will be found in the 
Api^ndix (No. 1 ) to the first Report on Arts and Manufactures, in a letter 
from Mr. Skene to Lord Meadowbank. The historical part of this 
statement, however, is not altogether accurate. An elaborate account of 
that of 1834 will be found in the work of MM. De Mol^n, Cochaud, and 
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Panlin-Deionneaax, entitled, Mmee IndtuirieL^^Deieripikm complete 
de VesrporiHon dtm prodmU de Pindusirie Fran^aiaefaHe en 1 834 ;* and a 
mora popular and amnting accoant of it, in a series of five papers, by 
M. Jules Jantn, in the Ath vol. of tbe Revue de Paris, new series. The 
official accoant, admirably drawn ap by the Baron Charles Dupin, Vice 
President and Reporter of the Central Jury, has been pablisbed under the 
title of Rapport du Jury Central sur les Produils de f Industrie Fran^aise 
exposes en 1834.t This, as might be expected, is beyond comparison 
the most valuable. 

In the introduction to this Report, M. Dupin alludes to the apparent 
carelessness of England to avail herself of the advantages of such an exhi- 
bition, and contrasts it with the readiness with which it has been imitated 
by most of the other states of Europe. I think the passage significant, 
and give it in the author's own words : 

<' Ainsi," says M. Dupin,^ '< I'^clat toujours croissant des expo- 
sitions de notre Industrie a frapp^ les ^tats etrangers. Presque toas, en 
Europe, oat vonlu suivre ce brillant exemple, mdme ceux qui semblent le 
moins progressifs. L'Autricbe et I'Espagne, le Pi^mont et le Portugal, 
les Deux Siciles et les Pays Bas, la Prusse et la Baviere, la Hollande et 
la Danemareic, la Su^de et la Russe, ont etabli des expositions nationales 
dontelles ont reconnu I'avantage, et que, pour ce motif, elles ont rendue 
period iqnes. 

" L'Angleterre seule, en Europe, se croit trop riche et trop sup^rieure, 
pour avoir recours k de semblables stimulants. Elle d^precie, elle d^aigne 
oes efforts ; elle semble fermer les yeux, mais elle les ouvre profondement 
sur des tentatives propres k diminuer Tin^alit^ des industries nationales ; 
et, par consequent, a faire disparattre la suprematie d'une seule sur toutes 
les autres." 



Note E. Picture and Sculpture Galleries, their construction and 
arrangement, p. 126. 

On the construction and arrangement of the Gltptotheca and Pina- 
coTHECA of Munich, the Baron von Klenze, theirarchitect, thus expressed 
himself: — ** In the galleries of Munich I thought it was essential to 
separate the statues and the pictures, because they difier so much in the 
ISfgtkt and other circumstances which they require, that it is difficult to 
unite them in the same building without sacrificing the one to the other, 

** The gallery of sculpture I thought it desirable to arrange historically. 
There were two modes of arrangement hitherto pursued ; the one msrtho- 
logical or ideal, tbe other historical. I thought it right to fcdlow the 
historical pUn. I began with the Egyptian, because from the Egyj^tian 
the Greeic art sprang. Then, after the Egyptian room, the hall for the 

* 8vo. Paris, 1834-^. f 3 torn. 8vo. Paris, 1836-7. % Tom. 1, p. ix. 
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ancient Greek or Archaic sculpture, which id the second room. The 
third room is the school of Eglna; here we have the famous Egina 
Marbles. Next comes the room for the school and times of Phidiai;. 
Then two rooms for the most beautiful Greek epochs; after that, three rooms 
in which there are no statues, but which are richly painted in fresco, with 
the history of the ancient gods and heroes, to refresh the eye, after having 
seen the Egyptian and Greek sculptures, with the sight of colours again. 

'' After these rooms we enter the second gallery of sculpture, beginning 
with a room in which there are heroes and other celebrated persons. 
Here we begin the Roman art, which is contained in two very large 
rooms. Then we come to the last room in which are placed some 
modem statues from the revival to our own times, in order to show how 
ancient art has entered into modem art With respect to the collection 
of the statues, my object has been to light them all from one side only ; 
and the principle on which I have difiR)red from all the museums hitherto 
constructed, is in the employing of colour as a gpround for the statues, 
instead of a dirty grey wall.* I have put the deepest and richest colours, 
so that all the statues have the appearance of beiug new and fresh, being 
relieved by the depth of the baekgpround. The ceilings also are very 
rich being decorated with gilded stncco; and the floors too are very 
ornamentaL In arranging the works of antiquity, you must not hesitate 
to show them in contrast with richness of colour. In the Roman hall* 
where the sculptures are all of deep-eolonxed marble, the walls, on the 
contrary, are of a light colour. 

<< The gallery of paintings (or Pinacotbeca) is destined to receive all 
those objects of art which are repfeseDted on a plain surface, that is, those 
which have no relief, as pictures, drawings, engravings enamels, glass* 
paintings, mosaics, &c. The first floor contains the pictures, and the 
entrance or ground floor, the other objects. 

'< The pictures are placed according to the schools. I wished to allow 
the possibility of arriving at any particular school without passing through 
another, and for this purpose I have a corridor running the whole length 
of the bniUing, which communicates with each separate room. The 
large pictures are in very large rooms lighted from above ; the smaller 
pictures are in small rooms, lighted with a side light from the north ; such 
is the general disposition. The rooms are so arranged that the spectator 
is not annoyed by reflected lights, but wherever he stands he sees the 
pictures without any reflection. 

<' With regard to the classification of the pictures, there is first a large 
ante-chamber which is very richly ornamented, but only with white and 
gold. It contains six hirge portraits of the founders of the gallery. There 

* A plan which within the last few months has been imitated in the 
Elgin Gallery at the British Museum. 

24 
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U a room attached for restoring pictares, and for copying, on special per- 
mission being given to talce down a pictare from tlie walls of the gallery 
for that parpose. It serves also for the ex.hibition of pictures newly ac- 
quired. The fint large room is for the ancient Flemish school, with three 
smaller rooms attached for the smaller pictures ; after that, a great room 
for the ancient German school, with four small rooms ; then, three large 
rooms for the more recent Flemish school, with ten small rooms; then, a 
room for the French and Spanish schools ; then, three large rooms— one 
of them 93 feet long, for the several Italian schools, and three small rooms 
for the smaller pictures. There are other rooms attached for the subor- 
dinate purposes of the gallery. 

'< On the entrance floor, there is a gallery for engravings ; another for 
original drawings of the great masters ; there is a considerable space for 
ancient paintings, such as the terra-cotta vases, and the mosaics ; and the 
other rooms are for paintings executed by means of fire, as glass, porcelain, 
enamels, &c." 

I conclude thia account with a few lines from the accomplished pen of 
Mrs. Jameson, who has described the Pindkothek as she saw it prior to 
its completion. 

'* The corridor or loggia," she says, ** is four hundred feet in length, and 
lighted by twenty-ftve arched windows, which, by the way, command a 
splendid prospect bounded by the far-olf mountains of the T}to1. The 
wall opposite to these windows is divided into twenty-five corresponding 
compartments, arched, and each surmounted by a dome ; these compart- 
ments are painted in fr&sco with arabesques . . . While every arch and 
cupola contains (also in fresco) scenes from the life of some g^reat painter, 
arranged chronologically : thus, in fact, exhibiting a graphic history of 
the rise and progress of modem painting, from Cimabue to Rubens. 

** Of the series of frescos, a few only are finished, from which, however, 
a very satisfactory idea may be formed of the whole design. The first 
CQpola is painted from a poem of A. W. Schlegel, Der Bund der Kirche 
mit den KUnsten. [The alliance between the church and the arts.] The 
second cupola represents the Crusades, because from those wild expeditions 
. . . arose the regeneration of art in Europe. With the third cnpoki 
commences the series of painters. In the arch, or lunette, is represented 
the Madonna of Cimabue carried in triumphal procession through the 
streets of Florence to the church of Santa Maria NoveUa ; and in the 
dome above, various scenes from the painter's life. In the next cupola 
is the history of Giotto ; then follows Angelico da Fiesole, who, partly 
from humility and partly (rem love of art, refused to be made Archbishop 
of Florence f then, fourthly, Masaecio : fifthly, Bellini, who in one com- 

* The conclusion of this anecdote in the life of a prince among painters — 
but too little known in £ngland*-is so honorable to his memory, that I 
am tempted to supply Mrs. Jameson's omission. Nicholas V. (for whom 
Angelico had painted in fresco the ch&^X of the Holy Sacrament at Rome), 
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partment is represented painting the favorite Saltana of Mahomet 11. 
Several of the succeeding cupolas still remain blanks so we pass them over 
and arrive at Leonardo da Vinci painting Queen Joanna of Arragon ; then 
Michael Angelo meditating the design of Saint Peter's ; then the history 
of Raffaelle ; in the dome are various scenes from his life ; the lunette re- 
presents his death ; he is extended on a couch beside which sits his virago 
love, the Fornarina, *in disperato dolor;' Pope Leo X. and Cardinal 
Bembo are looking on overwhelmed with grief; in the background is 

the Transfiguration The series of the Italian painters will 

end with the Caracci. Those of the German painters will begin with 
Van Eyck and end with Rubens. ... 

<< Though the general decoration of this gallery was planned by Cor- 
nelius, the designs for particular parts, and the direction of the whole, 
have been confided to Zimmermann, who is assisted in the execution by 
five other painters. 

<<Such, then, is the general plan of the Pinakothek, the national gallery 
of Bavaria. I make no comment, except that I felt and recognized in every 
part the presence of a directing mind, and the absence of all narrow views, 
all truckling to the interests, or tastes, or prejudices, or convenience of 
any particular class of persons. ... An honest anxiety for the glory of 
art and the benefit of the public— not the caprices of the king, nor the indivi- 
dual vanity of the architect — ^bos been the moving principle throughout''* 

perceivhig the fervour of his piety and the greatness of his mind, had deter- 
mined to make him Archbishop of Florence, but he, when apprised of this 
intention, besought the Pope to change it, not deeming himself equal to 
the task, (" Peroccke,*' says Vasari, " non ti semHva atto a governor 
papoli ; ") adding that in his own order there was a monk fearing God, able 
to govern men, and a lover of the poor (un /rate amorevole de poverty 
doUitimo di govemo e timorate di Dio), better deserving to be invested 
with such a dignity. Angelico's request was complied with, and thus the 
humble painter had the glory of placing on the archiepiscopal throne of 
Florence, a prelate who filled it with the greatest honour, and whom the 
Roman church still venerates as Saint Antonine. 

Giovanni Santi Tosini, afterwards Fra Angelico da Fiesole, and known 
in Italy as it Beato, was bom at Mugello in 1387 and died at Rome in 
1455. The gpreater part of his life was passed in the celebrated convent of 
Saint Mark, at Florence, (afterwards made illustrious by such men as 
Savonarola and Fra Bartolomeo) where he first began to be a painter. 
His character may be learnt from one line of his biography : *'Non/ece mai 
eroei/Uso," says Vasari, "ehe non ti bagnasse le gote di lagrime,^* Such 
a man could not paint otherwise than well. Perhaps his best known work 
is the magnificent Crowning of the Virgin, now in the western wing of the 
Louvre, and long since engraved and published with a descriptive text by 
August von Schlegel. (Paris, 1 816, fol.) 

* Visits and Sketches at Home and Abroad, voL 2, pp. 42-7. 
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Honour be to Qammj, aod especial honour to Looin of Bsforia, for 
piovliioiM sQcb w them for calUog forth the higheit powen of GeriMn 
artUts. The wnriog has beco UbenOyand alreadj the hanreat is ahamiaat. 

What a cootiwt does aU tbU pment to the NmUmuU GtOtmf tf 
EngUmdl 



Note F. ClaUiegii€M of Mtuemu and GaUeries, p. lai. 
On the Catalognaa of two MoieinM, in Paiia and in BeiliB. 
I oonflne thia note to a very brief itatement of the peculiar chanc- 
teristici of two foreign catafogoes :~the one, of the now di^pened* 
Mus^e de$ ManwHmu FranftHs at Parii> the other of the ezMng pnbiic 
ooUection of pictorea at Berlin. A good catalogue reflects the collection 
itielf* To deacribe the arrangement of one is to describe both. 

M. Lenoir's catalogue of the French Mmm^ des Momtimau oompriaes 
eight main diristons : 
1. A general chronolqgicBl arrangement of roonnments of aU ages and 
coontries, from the eoily Celtic and Gothic, to tiie advanced art 
of the periods of Loois XIL, Francis I*, and Henry II.; the 
decline under Louis XI V.^ and his successor; and thepertial 
revival in 1780-90. 
8. Architectoinl and scnlptnml remains of (be thhrteenth century, ex- 
clusively. 

3. The same of the fourteenth century. 

4, 6, 6, 7, S. The same of the fifteenth, sixteenth, seventeenth, 

eighteenth, and nineteenth centuries. Each room being itadf 
constructed and adorned in the prevalent style of its epoch. 
This catalogue further contains an alphabetical list of the artists whom 
works were found in the museum, with a tabular view of the dates and 
places of tbeir births and deaths, &c. ; it also contains succinct histiNrical 
and biographical notes on the persons and events to which the monuments 
relate ) a review of the progress of the arts in France ; a chronological 
notice of French costumes, and affords, in fact, a concise and graphic view 
of the history of the French nation. 

Dr. Waagen's Catalogue of the Berlin MuKeum of paintings is based 
on a chronological arrangement carried out into schools, bjf subdttfision: — 
His first period is to the year of Christ, 600 



Second - 


- 600 to 1200 


Third 


* 1200 ... 1300 


Fourth 


- 1300 ... 1420 


Fifth . 


- 1420... 1500 


Sixth 


- 1500 ... 1540 


Seventh 


- 1540 ... 1590 


Eighth 


- 1590 ,.. 1670 


Ninth - 


- 1670 ... 1780 



See unit, p. 116, noCe, 
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TbiB catalogue^ the detaib of whkb appear to me to be ezceUent* 
affords a dear idea of tbe succession of scboolsy and of tbe dates of 
birth and death, and the chief circumstances of the life, of each artist; it 
includes well-devised indexes, and a map of the arrangement of the 
galleries, which gives a synoptical view of the history of the arts at a 
glance. 

Of the conscientious and artist-like manner in which the plan is woiked 
out, the following sicetch of the ftnt division (flUhtUvng) may give some 
idea. 

InirodueUon^'^fk the chief epochs in the history of modern painting. 
. Dip. 1. Italian Schools »-*Clas8 1. Venetians: — Formation of school. 





Masters— description of pictures — 




subject and character, whence ob- 




tained. 




2. Lombards . . . 




3. Middle Italians. 




4. Imitators. 




6, Caracci. 




6. Academics. 



Note G. Effect of Free Exhibitims, p. 215. 

Extract faom the Report of the Rotal Instiution of 
Liverpool, 1840. 

....<< The committee contemplate no part of the experience of 
the past year with so much satisfaction, as the success that has rewarded 
their attempt to bring the poorest classes of the community into connexion 
with the pure and exalting influences to which this building is devoted. 
Their faith in the good feeling of tbe public, and in the aptitude of all 
minds — even the lowest — to receive refined and elevating impressions, has 
nut disappointed them. Your museum has been crowded monthly, by 
thousands, whose eyes fell for the first time upon whole kingdoms of 
nature, and with whom no previous knowledge or familiarity broke the 
efl:ect [?] of freshness and wonder. During the last year the first Monday 
in every month has been a public day. The numbers availing themselves 
of this privilege, and showing their appreciation of it, have been as follow : 



1839*( 



Jan. 


120 


Feb. 


350 


March, 1,500' 


April, 


2,500 


May, 


4,480 


June, 3,280 


July, 


5,335 


August, 


4,656 


Sept 2,020 


^Oct. 


T,060 


Nov. 


4,000 


Dec. 5,260. 


[Jan. 


5,500 


Feb. 


11,360* 


[March,t ^^0 


LApril, 


6,284] 


• 


• 


. 



>Total 41,101. 



LApril, 6,284] • • . . . / 

* On the second Monday in the month— the day of Her Majesty's marriage, 
t The numbers within brackets are added to those in the report from 
subsequent information. 
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'' The oniliNn fnopriety and intelligent carioaity of tliew fast nraltitndos 
demoDftnte tliat notliing ia wanting but the opportnnity of fonning tastea, 
and a generoot and raipectfal sympathy manifested towards them, to take 
away from the English people that character of rudeness and insensllnlit j 
to the beauties of nature and art which has so long been a nationid oppro- 
brium. In opening these opportunities to the labouring classes, this insti* 
ttttion cannot but feel that it occupies the place of a public beoefiM^r 
and instructor, awakening in uncultivated minds feelings and ideas 
calculated to soften the rudeness of manners, and to increase the hap- 
piness and the virtue of life. With the sense of beauty and wonder dead 
in the mind, the poor man lives in a mean and ungraced world. '^ • . . 



Note H. Eneouragement of Historical Art bjf VotwUary 
Associations, p. 242. 

List of Pictures Purchasjsd ob Commissioned for Pubuc 
Purposes,' Br the Kunstvebein fub die Rhbinlamdb 

UND WbSTFHALEN. 

I. In Halberstadt Cathedral: Christ and Peter on the sea, in oil, by 

Gottino. 
9. In the Town Museum of Cologne : The Israelites m exile, in oil, 

by Bemdemann. 
a. In the Protestant Church at Amsberg; The Resurrecthm ef Christ, 

an altar-piece, by Degbb. 

4. In the Parish Church of Kbnigsteele : The Adoration of the Shep^ 

herds, in oil, by Zimmebmann. 

5. In Saint Andrew's Church, at Dusseldorf : The Holy Virgin with the 

Christ-child f etc., In fresco, by MiicKE. 

6. In the Town Museum of Cologne: A Lion Fight, in oil, by 

Meisteb. 
7 • In the Church of Diilmen : Christ in Mary's Bosom, in oil, by 

W. SCHADOW. 

8. In the Parish Church of Dreis-on-the-Mosel : Saint Martin as 

Bishop, an altar-piece, by GiiTTiNO. 

9. Id the Parish Church of EhrenbreitsteiD : The Invention of the Cross, 

an altar-piece, in fresco, by Settegast. 

10. In Saint Andrew's Church: Christ in the Tetnple, an altar-piece, by 

HUbnbb. 

11. In the ^same Church : The Queen of Heaven with the Christ-chitd, 

an altar-piece, by Deoeb. 
Besides partial contributions towards 

12. The Restoration of the Altar of the Church of the Sisters of Mercy, 

at Coblentz, to which W. Schadow had presented his altar-piece— 
The Queen of Heaven ; and 
14. The Commission of a large Historical Picture of The last Syrimn 
Christians, by Stielcbe, for the Town Museum of Kdnigsberg. 
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